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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE FIEST EDITION. 


He wlio reads this boohj.ohlj superficially, will at once 
vsee that it is not all fiction ; and*lie wlio reads it more 
than supeificiaily, will as easily see that it is not all fact 
In what proportions it is composed of cither would pio- 
bahly reqiiiio a very acute critic accurately to determine. 
As the Editor makes no pietensions to such acumen — as 
he can lay claim to only an imperfect knowledge of fcho 
principal personage in the volume, and never had any 
personal acquaintance with tlio singulai youth, some 
traits of whose character, and some glimpses of whose 
history are hero given, he leaves the above question to 
the decision of the readci% Ai. the same time, it is of no 
consequence in the world. The character and purport of 
the volume are sufiiciently disclosed in the parting words 
of the Journalist. “ It aspires/* as is justly said, to 
none of the appropriate interest either of a novel or a 
biography.” It might have been very properly entitled 
Theological Fragments.” 
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THE 


ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


To E, B ^ Missionary in South 

PAcmc* 

WedncsdaY, June 18, 1851. 

My Dear Edward, 

You luivo more tlian once asked me to send yon, in 
your distant solitude, luy ini])rcssions respecting the 
religious distractions in which your native country has 
heen oi‘ lat;o years involved. I have rcfusecl, partly, 
b( 3 causo it would take a vohmiC3 to give you any just 
notions on the subject; and partly, because I am not 
quite sure that you would not bo happier in ignorance. 
Think, if you can, of your native land as in this respect 
what it was when you left it, on your exile of Christian 
love, some iiftecn years ago. 

I little thought I should ever have so mournful a 
motive to dcqiart in some degree from my resolution. I 
intmided to leave you to glean what ycHi could of oui' 
religious condition from sueii publications as might reach 
you. But I am now constrained to write something 
about it. My dear brother, you will hear it with a sad 
heart; — your nephew and mine, our only vsister^s only 
child, has, in relation to religion at least, become an ab-’ 
solute sceptic I 

I well recollect the tenderness, yoirfelt for him, 
doubly endeared by his own amiable dispositions and 
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the remembrance of her whom m so many points he re- 
sembled. What must be who so long stood to the 
orphan in the relations which hia mother’s lo\ c aiul my 
own affection imposed upon me I It is hardly a figure 
to say I felt for him as for a son “ Ali! ” you will say^ 
as you glance at your own cMldien, my baclieloi biotlau* 
cannot understand that even suc/i an affection is still a 
faint resemblance of paiental love.” 

It may be so. I know that t/iai^ love is (/men, s ' , 

and, as I have often heard fiom those who aie falheis, 
its depth and purity weie never realised till they b(‘eaine 
such But neither, peihaps, can t/ou know how lu^arly 
such a love as I have felt for Harungton, commiltiHl to 
me m death by one I loved so well — beloved alike foi 
her sake and for his own — the object of so much vsohei- 
tude during his childhood and youtli, — I say you can 
perhaps haidly conceive how near such an alTection may 
approach that of a parent; how closely such a graft 
npon a childless stock may resemble the incorporate life 
of father and son. 

You remember what hopes wo botli formed of his 
youth, from the promise alike of his heart and of his 
intellect; how fondly we predicted a caieer of future 
usefulness to others, and honour and happiness to him- 
self! ^ You know how often I used to compare him, for 
the silent ease with which ho mastoied difficult subjects, 
and the versatility with which ho turned lus mind to 
the most opposite pursuits, to the youthful TlieicteUis as 
described m Plato’s dialogue ; the movements of whose 
mind Theodorus compares to the noiseless flow of oil 
from the flask.” 

He was just foiii teen and a half when you left England ; 
he is now, therefore, nearly twenty -nine. Ho l(*ft nie 
four years ago, when he was just twenty-five — about 
a year after the termination of his college cmirsc, which 
you know was honoux^ablo to him, and gratilying to me. 
He then went to spend a year, or a year and alialf, as 
he supposed, in Germany. IIis stay (ho was not all the 
time in Germany, however) was piolonged foi more 
than three years. In the letters which I received from 
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liim, and wMcli gradually became more rare and more 
brief, there was (without one symptom of decay of 
personal affection) a certain air of gradually increasing 
constraint, in relation to the subject which I knew and 
felt to be all-important. Alas ! my prophetic soul took 
it aright ; this constraint was the faint penumbra of a 
disastrous eclipse indeed! He was not, as so many 
profess to be, convinced by any particular book (as tliat 
of Strauss, for example) that the history of Christianity 
is false ; nay, he declares that he is not convinced of 
that even now; he is a genuine sceptic, and is the subject, 
he says, of invincible doubts. Those doubts have ex- 
tended at length to the whole field of theology, and are 
duo, principally, as he himself has owned, to the spectacle 
of the interminable controversies which (tui*n where lie 
would) occupied the mind of Germany. Even when ho 
retuimed home, ho does not appear to have finally aban- 
doned the notion of the possibility of constructing some 
religious system in the place of Christianity : tliis, as 
he allirms, is a later conviction forced upon him by 
examining the systems of such men as have attempted 
the solution of the problem. Ho declares the result 
wholly imsatisfacfcory ; that, sceptical as he was and is 
with regard to the truth of Christianity, he is not even 
sceptical with regard to these theories ; and ho confesses 
that, since the undoubtedly powerful minds which have 
framed them have so signally fiiiled in removing his 
doubts, and affording him a rock to stand upon, ho cannot 
prevail upon himself to struggle farther. 

And so, instead of stopping at any of those miserable 
road-side inns between Christianity and Scepticism, 
through whoso ragged windows all the winds of heaven 
arc blowing, and whose gaudy signs ” assui^e us there 
is good ^Gititertainment within for man and beast”-— 
wliereas it is only for the latter,-?— Harrington still tra- 
velled on in hopes of finding some better shelter, and 
mw^ in the dark night, and a night of tempest too, finds 
himself on tho open heath. To employ his own words. 
“ he could not rest contented with one-sided theories or 
inconsequential reasonings, and has pursued the ai^gu- 
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ment to its logical termination.” He is ill at ease in 
mind, I hear, and not in lobust healib ; and 1 am jubt 
going to visit liim. 

I shall have some melancholy scenes with him , I lecd 
that Ho you lememher, when we were in bwitzeiland 
together, how, as we wound down the Susten and the 
Grrimsel passes, with the perpendicular clifls some ihou- 
sand feet above us, and a ton out as many feet below, 
we used to shudder at the thought of two men, wrestliTii» 
upon that dizzy verge, and striving to throw each oUier 
over ^ I almost imagine that I am about to engage in 
such a stiife now, with the additional hoiioi that the 
contest IS (as one niay say) between father and son. Nay, 
it is yet more terrible , for in such a contest, tlicre^ I 
almost feel as if I could be contented to employ only a 
passive resistance But I must here learn to school mv 
heart and mind to an active and desperate couilict. I 
fear lest I should do more harm than good , and J am 
sure I shall, if I suffer impatience and iraHcibihly to 
prevail. I shall, perhaps, also hear from those lipswhndt 
once addressed me only in the accents of respect and 
kindness, language indicative of that alienation wluch 
is the inevitable result of marked dissimilaiity of senti- 
ment and character, and which, according to Aristotle’s 
most just description, will often dissolve the truest 
friendship, or at least extinguish (just as prolonged 
absence will) all its vividness. vSo impossible is it for 
the full sympathies of the heart to co-exist with absohdo 
antipathy of the intellect I Nay, I shall, perhaps, have 
to listen to the language which I cannot but consider 
as impiety” and ‘^Wasphemy,” and yet keep my 
temper. 

I half feel, however, that I am doing him injustice in 
much of this; and I will not “judge before the tmi{‘.” 
It cannot be that he will ever cease to regard mo witli 
affection, though, perhaps, no longer with reverence; 
and I am confident that not even scepticism can dull tlie 
natural kindliness of his disposition. I am persuaded 
that, even as a sceptic, he is very differ ent fiom most 
sceptics. They cherisb doubfcs , ho will be impatient of 
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them. Scepticism is, with them, a welcome guest, and 
has entered their hearts by an open door ; I am sure that 
it must have stormed his, and entered it Iby a bi’each. 

“ No,” my heart whispers ; “ I shall still lind you sin- 
cere, Harrington ; scorning to take any unfair advantage 
in argument, and impatient of all sophistry, as I have ever 
found you. You will be fully aware of the moral 
sigiuiicance of the conclusion at which you have arrived 
— oven that there is no conedusion to be arrived at; and 
you will be iniserahle^ — as all must bo who have your 
power to comprehend it,” 

Accept this, iny dear brother, as a truer delineation of 
my wanderer than my first thoughts prompted. But 
then all this will only make it the more sad to see him. 
Still it is a duty, and it must be done. 

I have not the heart at present to give more than the 
briefest answers to tlie queries wliicli you so earnestly 
put to me. No doubt you were startled to find, from the 
French papers that reached you from Tahiti, and on no 
l(?ss authority than that of fhe Apostolic Ltdter of the 
Pope,” and Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Pastoral,” that this 
enlightened country was once mc^re, or Vas on the eve 
of becoming, a satellite ” of Eome. Subsequent in- 
formation, toiicliing the course of the almost nnprece- 
dented agitation which England has just passed through, 
will servo to convince you either that Pio Nono’s sup- 
plications to the Yirgin and all the English saints from 
St. Dunstan downwards, have not been so successful as 
ho flattered himself that they would have been ; or that 
the nation, if it he about to embrace Eomanism, has the 
oddest way of showing it. It has acquired most com- 
pletely the J esuitical art of disguising its real feelings ; 
or, as the Anglicans would say, of practising the doctrine 
of reserve.” To all appearance the country is more 
indomitably Protestant than before. 

Nor need you alarm yom^self, as in truth you seem too 
mu eh inclined to do — about the machinations and tri-^ 
umphs of the Tractarian party. Their insidious attempts 
are no doubt a gxmter evil than the preposterous pi'C- 
tensions of Rome, to which indeed they gave their only 
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chance of success. The evil lias been much abated, 
however, by those very assumptions ; for it is no longer 
disguised. Tractaiiamsm is seen to bo wbat many had 
proclaimed it — the strict ally of Rome. The hopes it 
inspired were the causes of the Pope’s picsumptiou and 
of Wiseman’s folly , and by misleading them, it has, to a 
large extent, undone the projects both of Rome and itstdf 
But even before the lecent attempts, its succcsseb wene 
veiy paitial 

The degiee to which the infection tainted the clergy 
was no criterion at all of the sympathy of the people. 
Too many of the former were easily converted to a sys- 
tem which coiuGmied all their ecclesiastical prejudiias 
and favoured then sacerdotal pretensions : whieii eiulo-v\ cul 
every youngster, upon whom the Bishop laid hands, with 
pieternatural giaces,” and with the powei of woiking 
spiritual miracles ” But the people goneially weie in 
little danger of being misled by these absurdilies ; and 
factSy even before the recent outbreak, ought to have 
convinced the clergy that if thei/ thought propei' to go 
to Rome, their flocks wore by no moans piepared to 
follow them. "Except among some fashionable folks hero 
and there -—young ladies to whom ejinnii susccptibio 
nerves, and a sentimental imagination, made any sort of 
excitement acceptable ; who turned their arts of em- 
broidery and painting, and their love of music, to 
spiiitual ” uses, thus displaying their piety and lluur 
accomplishments at the same time — except among Ihese, 

I say, and those amongst the moie ignoxant of our lurai 
population, whom such people influenced, the Anglican 
movement could not boast of any signal success. In the 
more densely peopled distiicts, and amongst the middle 
classes especially, the failure of the thing was often inobt 
Ignominious. No sooner were the candles placed upon 
ime “ altar ” than tlie congregation began to tbm ; and 
by the time the obsolete” rubiics were all admirably 
pbserved, the priest faultlessly arrayed, the service pro- 
perly t7ito7ied, and the entire spiiitual ” machine set in 
motion, the people were apt to dcseit the sacred edifleo 
altogether. It was a pity, doubtless, that when such 
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admirable completeness in tbe ecclesiastical equipments 
had been attained, it should fee found that the machine 
would not woik; that just when the Church became 
perfect, it should fail for so lUvSignificant an accident as 
the want of a congregation. Yet so it often was. The 
ecclesiastical play was an admirable o^ehearsal, and no- 
thing more. Not but what there are many piiests who 
would picfcr a full seivice” and an ample ceremonial 
in an empty church, to the simple Gospel in a crowded 
one , like Handel, who consoled himself with the vacant 
benches at one of his oratorios by saying that dey made 
de music sound do finer” And, in tiuth, if we adopt 
to the full the “ High Chuich ” theory, perhaps it cannot 
much mattei whether the people be present or not ; the 
opus operatuin of magic iites and spiritual conjmation 
may be equally effectual The Oxford tiacts said ten 
yeais ago, ^^Befoie the Reformation, the Chuich lecog- 
nised the seven hours of prayer; however these may 
have been practically neglected, oi hidden in an unknown 
tongue, theie is no esiimatinq what influence this may 
have had on common people’s minds secretly” Suiely 
you must agree that theic is no estimating the efilcacy of 
nobody’s hearing services which, if lioaid by anybody, 
would have been in an unknown tongue. 

I repeat that the people of England will nover yield to 
Romanism, — unless, indeed, it shall hereafter be as a 
reaction from infidelity ; just as infidelity is now spread- 
ing as a reaction from the attempted restoration of Ro- 
manism. That England is not prepared at present is 
sufficiently shown by the result of the recent agitation 
Could it terminate otherwise^ Was it possible that 
England, in the nineteenth century, could be brought to 
adopt the superstitions of the Middle Age ? If she could, 
she would have deserved to bo left to the consequences 
of her besotted folly. We may say, as Milton said in Ins 
day, to the attempted restoration of supeistitioiis which 
the Reformers had already cast off, Oh ! if we fieezo at 
noon, after their early thaw, let us fear lest the sun for 
ever hide himself, and turn his orient steps from our 
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iingralefiil liorizon justly coiiclemncd to be etcrnall5» 
beniglited ” 

ISTo, it IS not from tins quarter that England must look 
for tlie chief dangers wlncli menace religioiij ex(‘opt, 
indeed, as these dangers are the inevitahlo, the unifoim 
result of eveiy attempt to revive the obsolete past. The 
principal peril is from a subtile unbelief, ■winch, in \ tu ions 
forms, is sapping the religion of our people, and which, 
if not checked, will by and by give the liomish bishops 
a better title to bo called bishops in tiifldvinan 

than has always been the case The attempt to iiiakc 
men believe too much naturally provokes them to bciuni' 
too little 5 and such has been and will be the recoil fioni 
the movement towaids Rome It is only one, lunvewn*, 
of the causes of that widely diffused infidelity which h 
perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon of our da} 
Other and more potent causes are to bo songlit in (lie 
philosophic tendencies of the age, and especially a sym- 
pathy, in very many minds, with thewoist features of 
Continental speculation Infidelity 1 ” you will say 
“ Bo you mean such infidelity as that of Collins and 
Bohngbroke, Chubb and Tindal?” Why, we have 
plenty of those sorts too, and — worse, but the most 
charming infidelity of the day, a bastard deism in fact, 
often assumes a different form — a form, you will bo sur- 
prised to hear it, which embodies (as many say) the 
essence of genuine Christianity ^ Yes , bo it known to 
you, that when you have ceased to believe ail that is 
specially characteristic of the New Testament — its lns« 
tory, its miracles, its peculiar doctrines — you may still 
be a genuine Christian Christianity is sublimed into 
an exquisite thing called modern “ s])irituahsm,” The 
amount and quality of the infidel « faith'' are, mdm\ 
pleasingly diversified when you come to examine indi- 
vidual professors thereof, but it is always based upon 
the principle that man is a sufficient light to himself; 
that his oracle is within ; so clear as eitlmr to snpersedf* 
the necessity — some say even the jmsibihf// — - of all 
external revelation in any ordinary sense of that* ferm; 
or, when such levelation is in some sense allowed, io 
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constitute man the absolute ai Inter of how much or how 
little of it IS woitliy to ])G leceived. 

This theory we all pciceive, of course, cannot fail to 
recommend itself by the w<dl-known iintfoimifij and dis- 
tmeiness of luaifs leligious notions, and the leasonahle- 
ness of his i elisions ])raclicest We all know there has 
never been any want of a revelation I — of whieh yon have 
doubtless had fidl proof among the idolatious barbaiians 
you foolishly went to enlighten and leclann I wish, 
however, you had known it fifteen years ago ; I might 
have had my brother with mo still It is certainly a pity 
that this mt Cl nal levelation — the “^absolute leligion,” 
hidden^ as Mr. Theodore Parker felicitously plirases it, 
in leligions of all ages and nations, and so strikingly 
avouched bv the entiie history of the woild, — should 
render itself siis}>icious by little discrepancies in its own 
utterances among those who believe in it Yet so it is. 
Compared with the lest of the woild, few at the best 
can be got to believe in the sufficiency of the internal 
light and the snpcifiaity of all external levelation, and 
yet hardly two of the hock” agieo. It is the 

rarest little oiacle ! Apollo himself might envy its 
adroitness in the uttciance of ambiguilies One man 
says that the doctiine of a “future life” is undoubtedly a 
dictate of the “religious sentiment” — one of the few 
universal characteristics of all religion ; another declares 
Im “insight” tells him nothing of the matter ; one affirms 
that the supposed chief “intuitions” of the “religious 
faculty” — belief in the efficacy of prayer, the fioewnil 
of man, and the imnioi fcality of the soul, — are at hope- 
less variance with intellect and logic; others exclaim, 
and surely not mthoui reason, that this casts upon our 
faculties the opprobrium of iriotriovable contiadictions I 
As for those “spiritualists” — and they are, ximhapa, at 
present the greater part— who profess, in some sense, 
to x>ay homage to the New Testament, they are at 
infinite variance as to koto mnclt — whether 7?,, 30, or 
50 •per cevL of its recoids — is to he iec(uved. Very 
few get so far as the last. One man is resolved to be a 
Christian — none moio so — only ho will reject all the 
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peculiar doctrines, and all tlie siipei natural narratives of 
the New Testament , another declares that miiaeleh are 
impossible and “inei edible, per a third ihinkh they 
are neither the one nox the other, though it is ti no t hat 
probably a compaiatively small portion of those naualed 
in the “book” are established by such evidence as 
to be worthy of credit. Pi ay use your pleasiiie in the 
selection, and the moie freely, as a fourth is of opinion 
that, however true, they aie leally of little consequence 
While many extol m vague teims of adiniiaiion the 
deep “spiritual insight” of the foimdeis of Christianity, 
they do not tioubio themselves to explain how it is that 
this exquisite illumination left them to concoct that huge 
mass of legendaiy follies and mystical doctiines which 
constitute, accoiding to the modem “ sf)irjiualism,” the 
bulk of the records of the New Testament, and by which 
its authois have managed to mislead the worlds nor liow 
we aie to ayoid legardmg them eithei as supeistitious 
and fanatical fools, or artful and designing knaves, if 
mne-tenths, or seven-tenths, of what they record is ail 
to be rejected , noi', if it be affirmed that they never 
did record it, but that somebody else has put these 
matteis into then mouths, how we can bo sure that any 
thing whatever of the small lemaiiider ever came out of 
their mouths. All tliis, however, is of the less conse- 
quence, as these gentlemen condescend to tell us how we 
are to separate the “ spiritual” gold which Ihintiy streaks 
the huge mass of impuie ore of fable, legend, and mysti- 
cism. Each man, it seems, has his own paiticular spado 
and mattock in liis “ spiritual faculty so off with you 
to the diggings in these spuitual mines of Ophir. You 
will say, why not stay at home, and be content at once, 
with the advocates of the absolute sufficiency of the 
internal oracle, to listen to its responses exclusively ? 
Ask these men --.for I am sure I do not know; I only 
know that the results are alike diflbront — whether tho 
possessors of “insight” listen to its own rare voice, or 
put on their spectacles, and read aloud fiom the Now 
Testament. Generally, as I say, these good folks aro 
resolved that ail that is supeimatuial and specially in- 
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Spired in the sacied volume is to be rejected , andj as to 
the rest, winch by the way might bo conveniently ptib-*- 
lished as the Spiritualivsts’ Ihblo’ (in two or three 
sheets 48mo, say), that would still requiio a caielul win- 
nowing ; foij while one man tells us that the Apo&tlo 
Paul, in his intense appieciation of tlio “ spiiitual ole- 
men t,” made light even of the resuriection of Chiist,’’ 
and evciywlieie shews his supeiiority to the beggarly 
elements of hitetory, dogma, and ritual, another declares 
that he was so enslaved by his Jewish prejudices, and 
the tiumpeiy he had picked up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
that he know but little or next to nothing of the real 
mystery of the very Gospel he preached , that while he 
pioclaims that it is ^^levealed, after having been hidden 
iiom ages and generations,” ho himself manages to hide 
it afresh. This you will be told is a perpetual process, 
going on even now; that as all the eailier ^‘prophets” 
were unconscious instruments of a purj^ose beyond their 
immediate lange of thought, so the Apostles themselves 
siimlaily illustrated the shallowness of their range ot 
thought ; that, in fact, the tiue significance of the 
Gospel lay beyond them, and doubtless also, for "the very 
same reasons, lies beyond us In other words, tins class 
of spiritualists tell us that Christianity is a develop- 
ment,” as the Papists also asseit, and the New Testament 
its first imperfect and rudimentary product ; only, un- 
happily, as the development, it seems, may be things so 
very dilferent as Popery and Infidelity, we aie as far as 
ever from any criterion as to which, out of the ton 
thousand possible developments, is the true ; but it is a 
matter of the less consequence, since it will, on such 
reasoning, bo always something future. 

“ Unhappy Paul ! ” you will say. Yes, it is no better 
with him than it was in our youth some five and twenty 
yoaxb ago. Do you not remember the astute old German 
Professoi in Ins lecture-room intioducing the Apobtic ns 
examining with ever increasing wonder the \uuons con- 
tradictory systems which the perverseness of exegohis 
had extracted from his epistles, and at length, Ik* saw 
one from which every feature of Christianity had been 
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erased, exclaiming, in a fiiglit, “ Was isi das ? ” But. I 
will not detain you on tlie vagaries of tlio new scdiuol of 
spiiitualists. I shall lieai enough of them, I luuo no 
doubt, from Hariingtoii ; he will not in iheir extiava- 
gancies and contradictions as a justification of his own 
scepticism. In very tiuih tlicir authois are lit foi no- 
thing else than to he rccimting olliceis for undihgnihed 
infidelity; and this has been the consistent teiimnation 
with veiy many of their converts. Yet many of them 
tell us, after putting men on this inclined plane of smooth 
ice, that it IS the only place where they can be secuio 
against tumbling into Infidelity, Atheism, Pantlioism, 
Scepticism. Some of the Oxfoul Tractaiiaiis inibrnicd 
us, a little before crossing tho bordei, that lluur sysitun 
was the surest bulwark against Eonianism ; and in th(‘ 
same way is this exquisite spiriiuahsui ” a safeguard 
against infidelity 

Between many of our modern spnitnahsts ” and the 
Eomamsts there is a parallelism of movement alisolufdy 
ludicrous. You may chance to hear both declaimmg, 
with equal fervour, against intellect ” and logic ” as 
totally incompetent to decide on religious ” or spi- 
ritual ” truth, and m favour of a fiuth ” which disclaims 
all alliance with them. You may chance to hear tlumi 
both insisting on an absolute submission to an *4nlalhbie 
authoiity” other than tho Bible; the one external-— 
that is, the Pope ; the other internal — that is, S]>i- 
ritual Insight ; both exacting absolute submission, tho 
one to the outwaid oracle, tho Church, the other to the 
inward oracle, himself; both insisting that tho Bible is 
but the first imperfect pioduct of genuine Chusiiiuntj, 
which is perfected by a “ development,” tliough as to iho 
direction of that development they certainly do nol agree. 
Both, if I may judge by some roceni; speculations, recoil 
from the Bible even more than they do fi om one anotlu'r ; 
and both would get rid of it — one by locking it up, ami 
the^ other by tearing if to tatters. Thus reecHliug in op- 
posite directions round tho circle, they are found ]da<‘ecl 
side by side at the same extremity of a diamelei^, at the 
oi/ter extremity of which is the— Bible. Tho mein- 
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blancGS, in some instances, are so stATking, tliat one is 
I’emindecI of that little nniinal, the fiosh-watei pohjpey 
whose exleinal struct uie is so absolutely a moie pro- 
longation of the inteinal, that you may turn him inside 
out, and all the functions of life go on just as well as 
before 

It IS impossible to conyey to you an adequate idea of 
the hoidevcTsemcjit which has taken place in our religious 
velations — even in each man’s little sphere. It is as if 
the leligious woild were a masquerade, whore you cease 
to feel suipiise at linding some familiar acquaintance 
disguised in the most fantastical costume. There is our 

old fiieml W rigorously, as you know, educated in 

his old father’s evangelical notions, ready to be a con- 
fessor for the two wax candles, even though unlighted, 
and to be a martyr for them if but lighted. His cousin 
in the opposite direction has found even the most meagre 
naturalism too much for him, and avows himself a 
Pantheist L , the son, you lemcmber, of an independent 
mmibtcr, is ready to go nobly to death in defence of the 
preiogatives of his apostolical succession , ” and has not 
the slightest doubts that ho can make out ins spiritual 
genealogy, without a link broken, from the first bishop 
of Eomo downwards ’ — though, poor fellow, it would 
puzzle him to say who was his great-grandfather. 
E — — , you are aware, has long since joined the Church 
of Pome, and has disclosed such a bottomless abyss of 
faith,** that whole cart-loads of mediaeval fables, aban- 
doned even by Homaniats (who, by the way, stand fairly 
aghast at his insatiable appetite), have not been able to 
fill it All the saints in the Roman Hagiography cannot 
work miracles as fast as he can credit them. On the 
other hand, his bi other has signalised himself by an 
equal facility of stripping himself, fragment by fragment, 
of bis early creed, till at last he walks through this bleak 
woidd in such a gossamer gauze of transpaient spi- 
rituahsm ** that it makes you both shiver and blush to 

look at him. Your old acquaintance P true to his 

youthful qualities (which 7io%v have most abundant ex- 
ercise), who has the “ charity which believeih all things** 
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thougli certaialy not tliat wliicli beareili all tilings/^ 
goes about apologising for all religious systems, and 
finding tiuth in every tiling ; — our beloved Ilarungton, 
on tbe otlier hand, bewildered by all this confusion, Inids 
ti uth — in nothing. 

Yet you must not imagine that our leligious maladies 
are at present more than sporadic; or that the gieat 
bulk of our population are at present affected by ilicin: 
they still believe the Eible to be the revealed Word of 
God. Should these diseases ever become epidemic, they 
will soon degeneiate into a still woise type. Many 
apostles of Atheism and Pantheism amongst our lower 
classes say (and perhaps truly), that this modern “spin- 
tualism ” is but a transition state. In that case, you will 
have to recall, with a deeper meaning, the song of By ion, 
which you told me gave you such anguish, as you ]>aced 
the deck on the evening in winch you lost sight of Old 
England, — native land, good night < ” 

I have sometimes mournfully asked myself, whether 
the world may not yet want a few expenmeMs as to 
whethei it cannot get on better without Christianity and 
the Bible ; but I hope England is not destined to be the 
laboratory. 

I almost envy your happier lot. I picture to myself 
your unsophisticated folks, just reclaimed fiom the grossest 
baibansm and idolatry, receiving the simple Gospel (as 
it ought to be received) with giateful wonder, as Ileavmi^s 
own method of making man wise and happy; rev(‘- 
rencing the Bible as what it is — an infallible guide 
through this world to a better; "a light shining in a 
dark place.” They listen with unquestioning simplicity 
to its disclosures, which find an echo in their own hearts, 
and with a reveicnce ^vhlch. is dre to a volume which 
has transformed them fiom savages into men, and from 
idolaters into Christians Tliey are not troubled with 
doubts of its authenticity or its divinity ; with talk of 
various readings and discordant manuBcri})tH ; with 
subtle theories for proving that its miracles arc h^gends, 
or its history myths , or with any other of th(^, infinite 
vagaries of perverted learning. Neither are Ihey per- 
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picked with the assniaTiec*^^ of those who toll them that 
though divine, the llible is, in fact, a most daugeroub 
book ; and who would retpiest thorn, in their new-born 
enlightenment, to be ]doa^cd to shut theii eyes, and to 
return to a icligion of ccicinony quite as absurd and 
almoht as cruel a,s the polytheism they have i enounced. 
3 imagine you andyoiu little dock in the sabbath stillness 
of thobo mountains and gieen valleys, of which you give 
me such pleasant descriptions, exhibiting a specimen of 
a truly piimitivc Christianity; I imagine that the peace 
within is as deep as the iranquilhiy without. 

Yet I know it cannot be , for you and yom flock arc 
men — and that one word alone suffices to dissolve the 
charm You and they have caies, and worse than cares, 
which make you like all the rest of the world ; for guilt 
and soiTOw are of no clime, and the ‘Miappy valley” 
never existed, except m the pages of Eassclas. You are, 
doubtleSvS, plagued by cveiy now and then finding that 
some half^reclamied cannibal confesses that he has not 
quite got over his gloating recollections of the delicacies 
of his diabolical mnsme; or that fashionable converts 
turn with a yearning heart, not to theatres and balls, 
but to the ‘‘dear remembianee” of the splendours of 
tattoo and amocos; or that some unlucky wretch who 
has not mastered the hideous passions of his old paganism 
has almost batteied out the brains of a fellow-disciple in 
a sudden paroxysm of anger ; or that some timid soul is 
haunted with half-subdued suspicions that some great 
goggle-eyed idol, with whose worship his whole existence 
has been associated, is not, what St. Paul declares it 
absolutely “ nothing in the world*” And then you vex 
youi soul about these things, and worry yourself with 
apprehensions lest “you should have laboured in vain 
and spent your strength for nought, ” and lastly, trouhlo 
yourself still more, lest you shoirld lose your temper and 
your patience into the bargain. 

Yea, your scenery is doubtless beautiful, as tlie sketches 
you have sent me sufficiently show , especially that scene 
at the foot of the mountain Moraii or Mauroi, for I 
cannot quite make out the pencil marks. But, beautiful 
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as they are, they aio not more so than those which greet 
my eye even now fiom my study window. ISTo — there 
IS no fault to bo found with external natui e ; it is num 
only who spoils it all. I see nothing in sun, moon, or 
stars, — m mountain, forest, or stream, that needs to bo 
altered ; we are the blot on this fair world. “ Oh, man,” 

I am sometimes i eady to exclaim, what a ; ” but I 

check myself, for as Corieggio whispered to himself 
exultmgly, also am a painter,” so must I, though with 
very different feelings, say, “I also am a man,” Johnson 
said, that every man piobably knows worse of himself 
than he certainly knows of most other men ; and so I 
am determined that misanthropy, if it is to be indulged 
at all, shall, like its opposite, chanty, “begin at home ” 

Yet, now I think better of it, li shall not begin at all; 
for I recollect that He also was a “man,” who was 
iniinitely more ; who has penetrated oven this cloudy 
shrme of clay with the effulgence of His glory , and so 
let me resolve that our common humanity shall be hold 
sacred for His sake, and pitied for its own. Thus ends 
my little transient fit of spleen, and thus may it ever 
end^ 

May we feel, more and more, my deaicst brother, fho 
interior presence of that “ guest of guests,” that Hivino 
Impersonation of Truth, Rectitude, and Love, whose im- 
age has had moie power to sooth and trail quillise, stimu- 
late and fortify, the human heart than all the philosophies 
ever devised by man ; who has not meiely left us rules 
of conduct, expressed with incompaiable foico and com- 
prehensivenpss, and illustrated by images of unequalled 
pathos and beauty; who was not merely (and yet, herein 
alone, how superior to all other masteis) the living typo 
of His own glorious doctimo, and affects us as wo ga5io 
upon Him with that transfoiming infliionco which iho 
studious contemplation of all excellence exerts by a 
necessary law of our nature ; but whoso Life and Death 
include all motives which can enforce liis h^ssons on 
humanity; — motives, all intensely animatod by iho 
conviction tlat He is a Living Personality, m com- 
munion with our own spirits, and attracted towards us 
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by all tlie sympatliies of a fiiondsliip truly Divine, “vdio 
can be touelieci with the feclmp:of our inhimifcies, tlioiigli 
himself without sui.’* May He become so familiar to 
our souls, that no suggestions of evil fioiii within, no 
incursion of evil fiom without, shall bo so swift and 
sudden that the thought of Him shall not be at least as 
near to oui spirits, intercept the treachery of our infirm 
natuie, and guard tliat thi one which lie alone deserves 
to fill , till, at every turn and every posture of our 
earthly life, we may realise a mental image of that 
eountenaneo of divine compassion bent upon us, and 
that voice of gentle instruction miii'muiing in our ceis 
its woids of heavenly wisdom ; till, whenever templed 
to deviate from the narrow path,’^ we may hear llim 
whispeiing, Will ye also go away ? ” when haled by the 
woild, — “ Ye know that it hated me before it hated , ” 
when called to perform some difficult duty, — ye 

love me keep my commandments ; ” when disposed to 
make an idol of anything on earth, — that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me , ” 
when in suffering and trial, — “Whom I love I rebuke 
and chasten ; ” when our way is dark, — “ What I do 
tliou knowest not now, but thou shall know hereafter ; ” 
till, in a word, as we heai Plis faintest footsteps approach- 
ing our hearts, and His gentle signal there according to 
Ills own beautiful image, “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock,” — our souls may hasten to welcome the 
heavenly guest* 

So may it ever be with you and me! And now I 
find the very thought of these things has cured all my 
dark and turbulent feelings, as indeed it ever does ; and 
I can say befoio I go to lest, “ Oh man, my bi other, I 
am at peace with thee ^ ” 

Ah 1 whafc an empire is His I IIow, even at the anti« 
podes, will these lines touch in yoiu heart a chord 
responsive’ to that which vibrates in mine ^ I go 

to Harrington in a few days, and as our conversation 
(perhaps, alas! our controversies) will turn upon some 
of the most momentous religious topics of the day, J shall 
keep an exact journal — Bosioellizc^ in fact — fur you as 

c 
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well as I can , anti liow well some of mj eailiei days 
have piactised my menioiy for tins liuiublo olhce, }ou 
know. I shall have a pleasure in this, not only beoautoo 
you will be glad to hear all I can communicate u‘sp(‘ctin<j^ 
one you love so well, but, albO, becauso in tliib way, I 
shall, in part at leubt, fulfil youi eaincbt request to l(‘t 
you know the state of leligion amongst us. You will 
expect, of couise, to find only poition of oiii conver- 
sations reported winch relates to these subjects ; but I 
anticipate, in discussing others, some compensation for 
the misery winch will, I fear, attend the discussion of 
these. 

Thank your conveit Outai for Ins picscnt of his gnin 
idol. It IS coitainly “ biass foi gold,” considciing what 
I sent him ; but do not tell him so. If a man gives us 
his gods, what more can he do ^ And yel, it seems, he 
may be the iicher for the loss. Never wnis a qu(‘slion 
more senseless than that of the idolatrous fool — “Ye 
have taken away my gods, and what else have I left 
His godslnp was a little injured in his transit ; but he 
was veiy perfect in deformity before, and his ugliness 
could not, by any accident, be improved I have put 
him into a glass-case with some stuITed birds, at which 
he ogles, with his great eyes, in a manner not altogethei 
divine. His condition, therefore, is pretty nearly that 
to which prophecy has doomed all his trdio ; if not east 
to the “moles and the bats,” it is to the owls and pariots. 
I cannot help looking at him sometimes with a sort of 
respect as contrasted with his worshippers, for though 
they have been fools enough to worship him, 3i(‘ hus^ at 
least, not been fool enough to worship them. Yet. even 
they are better than the Pantheist who must regard li 
and every thing else, himself included, as a fragment of 
divinity, I fear that if I could legaid eiOicr the J^au- 
theist or myself as divme^ nothing in the worhl could 
keep me fiom blasphemy oveiy day and all day long. 

“ Again ! ” you will say, “ my brother; is not that old 
vein of bitterness yet exhausted ? ” But be it known to 
you that that last saicasm was especially intended for 
my own behoof. Bhe is a sly jade — conscience ; HLo 
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many otlier folks, slie lias a tuck of expressing liei re- 
Lukes la geneial language; as thus — “AVliat a con- 
temptible set of creatures the race of men aie ^ ” — hoping 
that some folks will practically take it to hcaa t Some- 
times I do , and soimdimes, I supiiose, like my fellows, I 
look veiy gia\e, and approvingly say, It is but too 
(me,” with the air of one who philosophically assents to 
cl pioposition in which he is totally unmtcicsled , where- 
upon conscience becomes outiageous and — persoiiaL 
I can easily imagine what you tell me, that you hardly 
know the dilieience between the missionaries of dilferent 
denominations, and ai o very much troubled to remember 
at times, which is loliich. It is a natuial consequence of 
the relations in which you stand to heathenism I fancy 
the sight of men worshipping an idol with four heads 
and twice as many hands, must considerably abate im- 
pressions of the importance of some of the controversies 
nearei home. Do you remember the passage in “ Wood 
stock,” in which our old favourite repiesents the Episco- 
ptalian EocheclitFo and the Presbyterian Iloldenougli, 
meeting unexpectedly m prison, aftei many yeais of 
sepai alien, during which one had thought the other 
dead How sincerely glad they were, and how plea- 
santljj- they talked ; when lo ! an unhappy reference to 
the “ bisliopiie of Titus ” gradually abated the fervour of 
their chaiity, and inflamed that of then zeal, even till 
they at last separated in mutual dudgeon, and sat glower- 
ing at each other in their distant corneis with looks in 
which the ^^Episcopalian” and Ficsbyterian ” were 
much more evident Llian the Christian ; ” and so they 
persevered till the sudden summons to them and their 
fellow-prisoners, to piepare for instant execution, dia- 
holved as with a charm the anger they h?id felt, and 
forgive me, oh my bi other!” and I have sinned 
against thee, my brother ^ ” broke from Iheii lips as they 
took wliat they thought would be a last f u en ell 

I imagine that a feeling a little icBcmhlnig this, though 
fi'om a dificrent cause, makes it impossible for you to 
lemcmlier, in the presence of such spiritual hoirois as 
heatlicmsm presents, the immense importance of many 
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of tlie controversies so liotly -waged at home. 1 can con- 
ceive (as some of onr zealots would say) iliat you aio 
tempted to a certain degiee of insensibility and defoclion 
of heart , that you no longer discern tiio niomenious 
superiority of sprinkling ” over “ immersion,” oi of 
immersion ” over “ sprinkling , ” that the “ wax can- 
dles,” lighted” and unliglited,” appear to you alike 
insignificant ; that even the dimniim of any system of 
ecclesiastical government is sometimes not discerned with 
absolute piecision; and, in short, that you look with 
contemptuous wonder on half our great” contioversies. 
If I mistake not, things are coming to that pass amongst 
us, that we shall soon think of them ahnost with con- 
temptuous wonder too. 

Vale — et ora pro me^ as old Luther used to say at the 
end of his letters. I will wiite again soon. 

Yonr aifeciionate Bi other, 

RB. 
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• Giaiige, July 7, 1851. 

My Dear Brother, 

I HAVE been witli Hairmgton a week * I am glad to say 
tliat I was under somo erroneous impressions wlien I 
wrote my letter, lie is 7iot a universal sceptic — lie is 
onhf a sceptic in relation to theological and ethical truth. 

Alas ^ ” you will say, it is an exception which einbi aces 
more than the general rule ; it little matters what else he 
believes ” 

True ; and yet there is consolation in it , for other- 
wise it would have been impossible to hold intercourse 
with him at all. If ho had reasoned^ in older to piove 
to mo that human ? easo7i cannot be trusted, or I to con- 
vince one who affirmed its unvuersal falsity, it were hard 
to say whetliei he or I had been the greater fool. Your 
univeisal sceptic — if he choose to alFect that character 
— no man is it — is impiegnable , his true emblem is 
the hedgehog ensphered in Ins piickles; that is, as long 
as you aie observing him. For if you do not thus irritate 
his amour p^^opre, and put him on the defensive, he will 
unroll himself. Speaking, leasoning, acting, like the 
rest of the world, on the implied truthfulness of the 
faculties whose ffilsity he affirms, he will save you the 
trouble of confuting him, by confuting himself. 

And I am glad, for another reason, that Harrington 
does not aifect this universal scepticism; for, wheieas, 
by the confession of its greatest masters, it is at best but 
the play of a subtle intellect, vso it does not afford a veiy 
iiatteiing pictuie of an intellect that affects it I should 
Iiave been moitilied, I confess, had Haiimgton been 
chargeable with such a foible. 

It is tiuo that, in another aspect, all this makes the 
case more desperate ; for ins scepticism, so far as^ it 
extends, is deep and genuine ; it is no play of an in- 
genious subtlety, nor the affectation of smgulanty with 
him; — and my piognostications of the misery which 
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such a mind must feel from cliivang over tlio tempestiioiis 
ocean of life undei baie poles, without cliai t or compa'^.s, 
are, I can see, veufiGd One fact, I oonies^^, 
hopes, and often aifotds me pleasure in listeniii<> to Iiua 
He IS an impartial doithter , lie doubts wliotlier ('lius> 
tiaintj be tine ; but he also doubts ■whether it be fahe, 
and either from Ins impatience of the tlieorieh wliicli 
infidelity proposes in its place, as inspiring yet st-roiiger 
doubts, 01 111 revenge for the peace of winch he has 
been lobbed, he never seems more at homo than in 
iidicuhng the conJidence and conceit of that internal 
oiacle, which professes to solve the problems wluchn it 
seems, Chiistianity leaves in dailuiess , and in pushing 
the punciples on •vvliieh inliclehty i ejects the Now Testa- 
ment to their legitimate conclusion 

I told you, in gencial, the oiigin and tlio progress 
of Ins scepticism I suspect theie aie causes (peiiiaps 
’iwt distinctly felt by him) winch have contiibuied to 
the lesult These, it maj)^ be, I shall never know; but 
it 13 baldly possible not to suppose that some luttei 
experience has contiibnted to cloud, thus portentously, 
the brightness of his youth Something, I am conrident, 
in connection with Ins long residence abioad, has tcndeil 
to warp Ins young intellect from its sti’aight growth. 
The heart, as usual, has had to do with the logic ; and 
has been wlnspeiiiig leasons which the reason cannot 
compiohendd’ I suspect thafcpas&ionato hopes have been 
huned — whether in the giave, I know not — I inuhi 
add, that an indiiect and most potential cause, not in- 
deed of the origination, yet of the coiitinuanco of las 
state of mind, must be sought in what the world would 
call his good foitnne IIis maiden aunt by the father’s 
side left her favouiite nephew her pleasant, old-lashioncd, 
somewhat gloomy, but picturesque and comfortable Imuso 

in shire, about fifty or sixty acres in haul, and three 

or four hundred a year into the bargain. Poor old latly ! 
I heartily wish she had kept him out of possession by 
living to a hundred; or dying, had left every farihing 

to endow a college or a catf’ To Ilarringion him 

has left a very equivocal heritage. For wnth this and 
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Lis little patrimonj^, lie is entirely placed above tlie ne- 
cessity of piofessional life, and fully qiialided to live 
(Leaven help liim^) as a gentleman , — but, imliappily, as 
a gentleman wLose natuie is deeply speculative — whose 
life Las been one of study — and who has no active tastes 
or habits to coiicct the moibid poitions of Lis character, 
and the dangers of his position With Lis views already 
unsettled, he letired a few months ago to this comparative 
solitude (foi such it is, though the place is not many 

miles fiom the learned city of ), and partly from 

the tendencies of his own mind, paitly from want of some 
powciful stimulus fiom without, he soon acquired the 
pernicious habit of almost constant seclusion in his 
libiaiy, where ho revolves, as if fascinated, the philo- 
sophy of doubt, or some equally distressing themes ; all 
which has now issued as you see The contemplative 
and the active life aio both necesm'iij to man, no doubt ; 
but in how diffcient pioportions ! 

To live as Harimgton has lived of late, is to breathe 
little but azote. I believe that all these ill effects would 
have been, though not obviated, at least eaily cured, had 
lie been compelled to mingle in active life — to make his 
livelihood by apiofession. The bracing air of the world 
would have dissipated these vapours which have gathered 
over his soul. Jii very truth, I half wish that lie could 
now be stripped of his all, and compelled to become 
hedger and ditcher. It would almost be kindness to ruin 
Llm by engaging him in some of the worst railway 
speculations 1 

I found him all that I had promised to find him ; un- 
changed towards myself; sometimes cheerful, though 
oftener melancholy, or, at least, to all appearance emituje , 
with moie causticity and saicasm in his Lumoui, but 
without misanthropy; and I must add, with the same 
logical fairness, the same abhorrence of sophistry, which 
weie lus early characteristics 

Eut the journal of my visit, which I am most dili- 
gently keeping, will more fully inform you of Ins state 
of mind. 


F. B. 
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Journal of a Visit^ etc. 


July i, 1S5L 

I ARRIVED at Grange this day. In the evenings 

as Hanmgton and myself weie conversniig in the lihraiy, 
I availed myself of a pause in the conversation to break 
the ice in relation to the topic which lay nearest my 
heart, by saying — 

“ And so you have become, they tell me, a universal 
sceptic^” 

"Not quite,” lie replied, tin owing one of his feet 
over the edge of the sola on which he was reclining, and 
speaking rather dogmatically (I thought), for a sceplu* 
" Not quite : but in relation to religion^ I have certainly 
become convinced that certainty, like piide, was not 
made for man, and that it is in vain for man to seek 
it ” 

I was amused at .the contradiction of a ccitainty of 
universal uncertainty, as well as at the disco veiy that 
there was nothing to he discoveicd 

He noticed my smile, and divined its cause. 

"Forgive me,” he said, "that, like you Christiana and 
believers of all sorts, I sometimes hnd theoiy diaconlant 
with practice The generality of people are, you know, 
a little inconsistent with their ciecd ; sulfer me to be so 
with mine.” 

"I have no objection, Hainngton, in the world; the 
more inconsistent you are, the better I aball ]ik(‘ >oii , 
you have my free leavG^ to be, m i elation to 
just what the Antinomian is in iTlation to Ciiiisliaaity ; 
or as true a sceptic as lie was a fciue Churcdimau wlio 
showed his good principles, according to Dr Johnson, 
by never passing a church without taking ofl' hi> hul, 
though he never went into it ; or even as Falstati; who 
had forgotten 'what the inside of a church was mmh of/ 
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I shall be conlented indeed to see you as little attached 
to your no-t7^uth, as the genoiahfcy of Christians are to 
their truth ” 

thank you,” said ho, a little saicastically ; doubt 
if I shall over be able to icach so peifect a pitch of in- 
consihtoiicy. Hut are you wise, my dear uncle, in this 
taunt ? What an argument have you suggested to me, 
if I thought it worth while to make use of it ! how have 
you suriendeied, without once thinking of the conse- 
quences, the practical power of Christianity ! ” 

I began to fear that theio would be a good deal of 
shai p-shooting between us. 

have suirendeied nollniig,” I leplicd. ^'If eveiy- 
thing 13 to be abandoned which, though professedly the 
subject of man’s conviction, he fails to reduce to piactice, 
Ins ciced will bo short enough. Chiistiamty, however, 
will be in no woiso condition than morals, the theoij of 
which has ever been in lamentable advance of the piac- 
tice. And least of all can scepticism stand such a test, 
of which you have just given a passing illustration. 
Of this system, or lather no-system, theie has never 
been a consistent votary, if we except Pyi rho himself , 
and whether he weie not an insinceie sceptic, the world 
will bo always most sincerely sceptical. But forgive 
me my passing gibe In wishing you to be as incon- 
sistent as nine-tenths of Christians are, I did not mean 
to prejudice your aiguments, such as they are. I loiow 
it IS not in your powei to be otherwise than incon- 
sistent I and I shall always have that aigument against 
you, so far as it is one ” 

And so far as it is one,” he replied, “I shall always 
have the same argument against you.” 

“Be it so,” I replied, “for the present: I am tin- 
willing to engage in polemical strife with you, the very 
hist evening on which I have seen you for so long a 
time. I would much rather hear a chai)ter of your past 
travels and adventures, which you know your few and 
brief letters — but I will not reproach you — left me in 
such ignorance of.” 

He complied with my request 5 and in the course of 
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conversation infoimed me of many eireuiustances ivliieh 
liacl foimed steps m that slow giadatiou by which ho 
had leached his piesent state of mind , a stale whicli he 
did not affect to conceal But still I felt sm e there W(‘rc 
other causes which he did not mention. 

At length I said, “You mu^t give me the tith' of an 
old fiicnd — a father, Ilaniiigtou, I might almost say” 
— and the tears came into my eyes — “ to talk hereaftei 
fully with you of your so ceitam nncertamfij about the 
only topics which supremely affect the hatipniess of 
man.” 

I told him, and I spoke it in no idle comtdimoni, that 
I was convinced he was hii enough fiom being one of 
those bhallowfools who aic niclmed to scepticism because 
iliey siiiink fiom the tiouble of mvesiigaling CMdcnce , 
who find so much to bo said foi this and so much for 
that, that they conclude that tlicic is no triUli, simplv 
because they aie too indolent to seek it “This,” said I, 
“is the plea of intellectual Sybarites with whom you 
have nothing in common. And as little do you .sympa- 
thise with those dishonest, though not always shallow 
thinkeis, who take refuge in alleged uncertainty of 
evidence, because they aie afiaid of pousuing it (o un- 
welcome conclusions; who aio sceptics on the most 
singular and inconsistent of all grounds, presumption. 
I know you are none of these ” 

“ I am, I think, none of these,” said he, qiiicdly 

“You are not, and your manner and connleiiaiK'e 
prociami it yet raoie strongly than your woids. The 
only genuine effect of a smciTc scepticism is and must 
be, not the complacent and fiivoloiis humour which loo 
often attaches to li, but a mournful conh^ssiou of the 
melancholy condition, to winch, if I rue, the theory re- 
ditees the sceptic himself and all mankind ” 

Of all the paradoxes human ily exhibits, surely there 
are none moie wonderful than tlie comjdaccmcy wdlh 
which scepticism often utters its doulits, and the irampnl- 
lity which it boasts as the perfect ion of its systimi I Buck 
a state of mind is utterly in(*ousibtent with the genuine 
realisation and true-hearted reception of the theory. 
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On tlie most momentous of nil subjects, such a creature 
as man cannot bo in nniveisal doubt, and ically his 
doubts, without being anxious and mibciable When I 
heai some youth telling 1110, with a simpeiiiig face, that 
he docs not know, or pteleiid to sai/, ivlietlier theio be a 
God, 01 not , 01 whether, if llieio b(N lie takes any mteiest 
in human atfaiis, or whotlicr, if lie does, it much im- 
ports us to know , or whether, if He has icrealed that 
Imowlcdge, it is possible 01 luiposhiblc for us to asceitam 
it, when I hear him liiithei saying, that meantime he 
IS disposed to make lumself very easy m the midst of 
these unceitainties, and to await the gioat levelalum of 
the futuio with pliilosopliical, that is, being interpreted, 
with idiotic iianquillity, I see that m point of fact he 
has never eutei ed into the question at all , that he has 
failed to realise the teinble moment of the questions 
(however they may be decided) of which he speaks with 
such amazing flippancy 

It is too often the result of thoughtlessness ; of a wish 
to got lid of tiuths unwelcome to the heaxt , of a vain 
love of paradox, or pcrliaps, in many cases (as a fiiena 
of muio said), of an amiable wibli to frighten ‘'"mamas 
and maiden aunts” But lot us be assmed that a frivo- 
lous sceptic — a sce2)tic indeed ~ afiei duly pondering 
and feeling the doubts he professes to embrace, is an 
impossibility What may be expected m the genuine 
sceptic is a modest hope that he may bo mistaken; a 
desire to bo confuted , a retention of his convictions as 
if they were a guilty secret, or the promulgation of them 
only as the utterance of an agonised heart, unable to 
suppiess the language of its misery, a diead of making 
proselytes — even as men lofram from exposing their 
sores or plague-infected garments in the eyes of the 
woild. The least we can expect from him is that mood 
of mind which Pascal so sublimely says becomes the 
Atheist. ... . Is this, then, a thing to be said witli 

gaiety ? Is it not rather a thing to be said with tears, 
as the saddest thing in the world ” 

The cuirent of conveisation after a while, somehow, 
swept us round again to the point I had resolved to quit 
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for tMs evening. ^^But since we aio tlierc,” said I, **'1 
wish you would in hiief tell me why, when you douhlcd 
of Christianity, you did not stop at any of those haiboius 
of refuge which, in our time especially, have been so 
plentifully piovided for those who reject the New Testa- 
ment? You are not ignorant, I know, of the writings 
of Mr Thcodoio Parkei, and other modem Deists. How 
IS it that none of them even transiently satisfied you ? 
An ingenious eclecticism founded on them has bati^-fie^l, 
you see, your old College fiiend, Geoigo Fellowes, ot 
whom I hoai raie things He is far enough from being 
a sceptic ” 

‘^Wiy,” said ho, laughing, ^^it is quite true that 
George is not a sceptic. lie has believed more, and 
disbelieved more, and both one and the other for less 
reason, than any other man I know. lie used to send 
me the strangest letters when I was ahioad, and almost 
every one piesentod him under some ne\Y phase No, 
he is no sceptic. If he has rejected almost eveiything, 
he has also embraced almost everything ; at each point 
in his career, his versatile faith lias found him some 
system to replace that he had abandoned , and he is now 
a dogmatist excellence^ for he has adopted a theory 
of religion which formally abjures intellect and logic, 
and IS as sincerely abjured by them If the dilficuUies 
he has successively encountered had been seen all at once, 
I fancy he would have been much where I am. Poor 
George! ^Sufficient unto the day,’ with him, is the 
theology Hhereof ’ I picture him to myself going out of 
a morning, with liis new tlioological dress upon him, and 
chancing to meet with some fiiond, who protests that 
there is something or other not quite ^ comiue il faut,’ ho 
pioceeds with infiiiito complacency to alter that portion 
of his attire ; the new costume is found equally obnoxious 
to the criticism of somebody else, and off it goes like the 
rest ” 

This was a ludicrous, but not untrue, representation 
of George Pellowes’s mind; only the "^fiieud” in iho 
image must be supposed to mean his own wayward fancy ; 
for, though very amiable, ho is not particularly ainemilile 
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to external influences So dominant, liowevcr, is present 
feeling and impulse, or so deficient is lie in coniprelien- 
siveness, that he often takes up with the most trumpery 
arguments , that is, foi a few days at a time. Yet he 
does not want acuteness. I have known him shine 
stiongly (as has been said of some one else) upon an 
angle of a subject, but he never sheds over its whole 
surhice an equable illumination. Where evidence is 
complicated and vaiious, and consists of many opposing 
or modifying elements, ho nevei troubles himself to com- 
pute the sum total, and stiike a fan balance. He stands 
aghast in the presence of an objection which ho cannot 
solve, and loses all presence of mind in its contemplation. 
He seldom consideis whether theie are not still greater 
objections on the other side, nor how much farther, if a 
principle be just, it ought to carry him. The mode in 
which ho looks at a subject often reminds me of the way 
in which the eye, according to metaphysicians, surveys 
an extensive landscape. It sees, they say, only a point at 
a time, — punctum msihile^ which is perpetually shifting ; 
and the impiession of the whole is in fact a lapid com- 
bination, by means of memory, of perceptions all but 
coexistent , if the attention bo strongly fixed upon some 
one object, the rest of the landscape comparatively fades 
from the view. Now George Fellowes seems to me, in a 
survey of a large subject, to have an incomparable faculty 
of seeing the minimum msihile^ and that so ardently, that 
all the rest of the landscape vanishes at the moment hom 
his perceptions. 

Weil,” said I smiling, “ you must not blame him for 
his not reaching at once and per saltum your position. 
He has been more deliberate in stripping himself Yet 
he has come on pretty well. You ought not to despair 
of him. I wonder at what point he is now.” 

You may ask him to-morrow,” said he, for I am 
expecting him here to spend a few weeks with me. At 
whatever point he may be in these days of pi ogress,’ 
as they are called, he does not know that I am already 
arrived at the ne plus ultra , for my letters to him were 
yet briefer and rarer than to you , and I never touched 
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on tlicse topics. Where would have been the ii<e of 
asking counsel of such an oracle ? ” 

I said I should be glad to see him. But I shall 1 h^ 
still better pleased to hear fiom you, why you aie dis- 
satisfied with any such system as his, and especially why 
you say he ought in coiiteistency to go much farthei 
“ I am fill "from saying that my leasons will be satis- 
factory, but I wiU endeavour, if you ivish it, to justify 
my opinion ” 

shall ceitainly expect no loss,” replied I you 
are strangely alteie^ if you are willing to assert with- 
out attempting to piove ; and if you were altered, I am 
not Wlicn will you let mo heai you ^ 

Oh, in a day or two, when I have had time to put 
iny thoughts on paper, but, if I mistake not, some of the 
most imjiortant points will be discussed befoie that , for 
Eellowes, Iheai, is a veiy knight-errant of ^ spiritualism,* 
and it IS a thousand to one but he attempts to conveii 
me. I intend to let him have full opportunity.” 

I hardly know,” said I, Ilariington, whether I 
wish him success or not — But one thing, surely, all 
must admire in him: I mean his candour What less 
than this can piompt him, after abandoning with such 
extraordinaiy facility so many creeds and fragments of 
creeds, after travelbng round the whole circle of theology, 
to confess with such chaiming simplicity the whole his- 
tory of his mental vevolutions, and expose himself to the 
charge of unimaginable capiico — of theological coquetry ? 
I protest to you, that a pnori, I should have thought it 
impossible that any man could have made so many and 
such violent turns in so shoit a time without a dislocation 
of all the joints of his soul — without iiicurnng the danger 
of a ^ universal anchylosis * ” 

One would imagine,** said Hairington, with a laugh, 
“ that m your estimate, his mmd resembles that ingenious 
toy by which the union of the vaiious coloured rays of 
light IS illustrated: the red, the yellow, the blue, tlio 
green, and so forth, are distinctly painted on the com- 
partments of a card; but no soonei are tliey imt into a 
state of rapid jrevoliition than the whole appeiirs wiiite. 
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Such, it seems, is the appearance of Geoige Fellowcs m 
that rapid gyiaiiou to which he has been subjected the 
parti-colouied lays of Ins vaiious ciceds aio lost sight of, 
and the puie white of his eandoui ’ is alone visible ^ ” 

“ For myself,” said I, I feel in some measure incom- 
petent to jironounce on his piesent byslem. When I saw 
him for a shoi t time a few nionths ago, he told me that, 
though his veisatility of faith had ceitainly been gieat, 
he must icmind me (as Mi. ISIewman had said) that he had 
seen both sides , that persons, like myself, for example, 
have had but one expeiicnce , wheieas ho has had tiooP 
If ho weiG to urge me with such an aigument,” re- 
plied Hairington, “ I should say, ^ we are even, then.’ 
But I think even you could reply : ^ you certainly do 
yourself injustice, Mr Fcllowes, in saying you have had 
iwo experiences. You have had two dozen at least, but 
whethei that can qualify you for speaking with any 
authority on these subjects I much doubt, to give any 
weight to the opinions of any man some stability at least 
IS necessary.’ ” 

This I could not gainsay Slow i evolutions on mo- 
mentous subjects, when theie has been much sobriety as 
well as diligence of investigation, aie, perhaps, not to be 
despised as authority. Some superioi weight may even 
be attached to the later and maturer views. Bufc if a 
man changes them every other day , if they rise and fall 
with the barometer ; if his whole hfe has been one rapid 
pirouette^ it is impossible with gravity to discuss the 
question, whether at some point he may not have been 
right Whoever be in the right, he cannot weU be who 
has never long boon anything , and to take such a man 
for a guide, would be almost as absmd as to mistake a 
weathercock for a sign-post 

“ In socking religious counsel of George Followes,” 
said Harrington, “ 1 should feel much as Jeannie Deans, 
when she went to the ‘ Interpreter’s House,’ as Madge 
Wildfire calls it, in company with that fantastical per- 
sonage. But he is a kmd-hoarted, amiable fellow, and, 
in short, I cannot help liking him.” 
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July 2. Mr. Fellowes airiycd tins day aboiU noon. 
He is about a year younger tlian Ilarrmgloii. Tlie after- 
noon was spent very pleasantly in general conversation. 
In tlie evening, after tea, we wont into the library. J 
told the two fi lends that as they had doubtless much to 
talk of, and as I had plenty of occupation lor my [len, I 
would sit down at an adjoining table with iny de^k, and 
they might go on with their chat. They did so, and foi 
some time talked of old College days and on indilferent. 
subjects , but my attention was soon iiresistibly attracted 
by finding them getting into conversation m which, on 
Haiiington’s account, I felt a deeper interest. I found 
my employment impossible, and yet, dosiiing to hc‘ar 
them discuss then theological difleienccs without con- 
straint, I did not ventuie to interrupt them. At last 
the distraction became intoleiahle, and looking up, 1 
said, Gentlemen, I believe you might talk on the most 
piivate matters without my attending to one syllable you 
said 5 but if you get upon these theological subjects, such 
IS my present interest in them,” (glancing at Hariington), 
“ that I shall be perpetually making blunders in my 
manuscript. Let me beg of you to avoid them when [ 
am with you, or let me go into another room ” Har- 
rington would not heai of the last; and as to the fiist 
he said, and said tiuly, that it would im^iodo the free 
current of conversation, “ which,” said he, to he plc‘a- 
surable at all, must wind hither and tlnthei as tlie fit 
takes us. It is like a many-stnnged lyie, and to break 
any one of the chords is to mar the music And so, iny 
good uncle, if you find us getting upon these topics, join 
us ; we shall seldom be long at a time upon them, I will 
answer for it , or if you will not do that, and yet, though 
disturbed by oux chatter, aie too polite to show it, why, 
amuse yourself (I know your old tachygrapliic skill 
which used so to move my wonder in childhood), I say, 
amuse yourself, or lather avenge yoiuselli by jotting 
down some fragments of our absurdities, and aftci wards 
showing us what a couple of fools we have been ” I v as 
secretly delighted with the suggestion * and when the 
subjects of dispute were very interesting, threw aside 
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nij work, wliatever it was, and reported them pretty 
copiously. Hence the completeness and accuracy of this 
admirable journal. I cannot of course always, or even 
often, vouch for the ipsisshna verha ; and some few ex- 
planatory sentences I have been obliged to add. But the 
substance ol* the dialogues is faitlifully given. I need 
not say, that they refer only to subjects of a theological 
and polemical nature. 

I hardly know how the conversation took the turn it 
did on the present occasion ; but I think it was from 
Mr. Fellowes’ noticing Harrington’s pale loolcs, and con- 
jecturing all sorts of reasons for his occasional lapses into 
melancholy. 

His friend hoped this and hoped that, as usual. 

Harrington at last, seeing his curiosity awakened, and 
that he would go on conjecturing all SiWts of things, 
said, “ To terminate your suspense, he it known to you 
that I am a bankrupt ! ” 

“A bankrupt!” said the other, with evident alainn j 

you surely have not been so unwise as to risk your 

recently-acquired property, or to speculate in” 

You have hit it,” said Harrington ; “ I have specu- 
lated hir more deeply than you suppose.” 

The countenance of his friend lengthened visibly. 

Be not alarmed,” resumed Harrington, with a smile, 

I moan that I have speculated a good deal in — philo- 
sophy, and when I said I was a bankrupt, I meant only 
that I was a bankrupt — in faith; having become, in fact, 
since I saw you last, thoroughly sceptical.” 

The countenance of Fellowes contracted to its proper 
dimensions. He looked even cheerful to find that his 
friend had merely lost his faith, and not his fortune. 

“ Is that all ? ” said ho ; I am heartily glad to hear 
it. Sceptic I Ho, no ; you must not bo a sceptic either, 
except for a timo,^’ continued he, musing very sagoly. 

It is no bad thing for awhile : for it at least leaves the 
house ^ empty, swept, and garnished.’ ” 

“ Rather an unhappy application of your remnant of 
Biblical knowledge,” said Harrington; “I hope you do 
not intend to go on with the text ” 

D 
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nOj my dear fiiend ; I warrant you we shall hnd 
you worthier guests than any such figments of supposed 
revelation. If you are in ^ scaich of a religion,’ how 
happy should I he to aid you ! ” 

“ I shall be infinitely obliged to you,” said Ilariington, 
gravely , for at present I do not know that I possess a 
farthing’s worth of solid gold in the world Ah ^ that it 
were but m your power to lend me some; but I fear” 
(he added/ half sarcastically) ‘‘that you have not got 
more than enough for youiself. I assure you that I am 
far fiom happy ” 

He spoke with so much gravity, that I hardly know 
whether to attribute it to some intoiitioii of dissembling 
a little with his fiiend, or to an involuntary ex[)res&ion 
of the experience of a mind that felt the soiiows of a 
genuine scepticism It might be both 

However, it bi ought things to a cusis at once IIis 
College friend looked equally surpiised and pleased at 
his appeal. 

“I trust,” said he, with becoming solemnity, “that all 
this is merely a temporary reaction fiom having believed 
too much : the languoi and dejection which attend the 
morrow after a night’s debauch. I assure you that I 
rejoice rather than grieve to hear that you have cm- 
tailed your oithodoxy. It has been just my own case, as 
you know; only I fatter myself, that, perhaps having 
less subtilty than you, I have not passed the ‘golden 
mean’ between superstition and scepticism — between 
believing too much and believing too little.” 

I looked up for a moment. I saw a laugh in Ilai- 
rington’s eyes, but not a feature moved. It passed away 
immediately 

“ I tell you,” said he, “ that I believe absolutely no 
one religious dogma whatever ; while yet I would givci 
woilds, if I had them, to sot my foot upon a rock. I 
should even be grateful to any one, who, if ho did not 
give me Truth, gave mo a phantom of it, whicii I could 
mistake for reality.” He again spoke with an earmjst- 
uess of tone and mannm, which convinced me, that if 
there were any dissimulation, it cost him little trouble. 
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If jou merely meant,” saitl Fellowcs, that yon do 
not letain any vestige of youi eaily niistoncaF and 
‘ dogmatical’ Cliiistianity, why, I ictaiii just as little of 
it Indeed, I doubt,” he continued with, pci haps, siipor- 
tiuoiis candour, “ whether I evci tons a Christian , ” and 
ho seemed i at her anxious fco show that his creed had 
been nominah 

“ If it will save you the trouble of proving ifc,” said 
Hairmgton, I will libei ally grant you both youi pie- 
mises and your conclusion, without asking you to state 
the one or prove the other ” 

^^Well, then, Christian or no Christian, theio was a 
time, at all events, when I was orthodox, — you will grant 
that; when I sliould have been willing to sign the 
Timty-mno Articles, or three hundred and thirty -nine; 
or the Confession of Faith , or any other compilation, or 
all others ; though, peihaps, if strictly examined, I might 
have been found in the condition of the infidel Scotch 
Piofessoi, who being asked, on his appointment to his 
Chan, whether the ‘'Confession of Faith’ contained 
all that he believed, replied, Yes, Gentlemen, and a 
great deal more’ I have rejected all ^creeds,’ and I 
have now found what the Sciipture calls that ‘ peace 
which passeih all tmdei standing’” 

I am sure it passes mine,” said Harrington, if you 
xenllj have found it, and I should be much obliged to you 
if you would let mo participate in the discovery.” 

Yes,” said Fellowes, I have been delivered fi'om the 
intolerable burden of all discussions as to dogma, and 
all examinations of evidence. I have escaped from the 
bondage of the letter,’ and have been introduced into 
the ^ liberty of the spirit’ ” 

‘'^Your language, at all events, is richly Sciiptural,” 
said Harrington, “it is as though you wei*e detei mined 
not to leave the Getter’ of the Sciipture, even if you 
renounce the ^ spirit ’ of it” 

“Eenounco tlie spiiit of it! say rather that, in fact 
I have only now discovex'cd it Though no Christian in 
the ordinary sense, 1 am, I hope, something better ; and 
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a ti‘ner CM'istian in tlie spiiit tlian tlion&ands of tliose in 
tlie letter,” 

“Letter and spiiit^ my fiicnd,” said Harrington, “you 
puzzle me exceedingly, you tell mo one moiiuait that 
3'’ou do not belieTG in historical Christianity at all, oifclici 
its miracles or dogmas, — these arc fables; but in the 
next — why no old puritan could garnish lus discomse 
with a moie edifying use of the language of Scri]ttine 
I suppose you will next tell me that you understand the 
^splllt ’ of Christianity better oven than Paul ” 

“ So I do,” said our visitoi, complacently, “ and 1 
think I may say it justly, for after all ho was but half 
delivered fiom his Jewish piejudices, and -when ho 
quitted the nonsense of the Old Testament — though in 
fact he never did thoiouglily — he evidently bcdk'vcal the 
fables of the Now just as niuch as the puio (ruths 111111*11 
lie at the basis of ‘spiiituaP Chnsliamty. JVe separate 
the dross of Cluistianity from its fine gold The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life’ — ^tho fruit of the 
spirit IS joy, peace,’ not ” 

“Upon my word,” said Ilairington, laughing, “I shall 
begin to fancy piesentiy that Douce Davie Deans has 
turned inhdel, and shall expect to hear of ^light-hand 
fallings off and left-hand defections’ But tell me, il* 
you would have me think you rational, is not your mean- 
ing this* — that the New Testament contains, amidst 
an infinity of rubbish, the statement of certain ^ spniiual ’ 
truths, which, and which alone, you recognise ^ ” 

“ Certainly ” 

“But you do not acknowiedge that these are denved 
from the New Testament ” 

“ Heaven forbid , they are indigenous to the heart tjf 
man, and are anterior to all Testaments, old or new.” 

“Very well , then speak of them as your heart dictates, 
and do not, unless you would have the world think you 
a liypociite, willing to cajole it ivitli the idea that you 
aie a believer in the New Tebtamcnl, ivhile you m fact 
reject it, or one of the most barien and uninventive of 
all human beings, or fanatically fond of mystical lan- 
guage, — do not, I say, affect this very unctuous way of 
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talking. And, for anoilior reason, do not, I beseecli yon, 
adopt tlie pliiaseology of men ^\ho, according to your 
view, must surely have been eitlier the most miseiable 
fanatics or the most abominable impostois, for if they 
believed all that system of miiMclo and doc time they pio- 
fessed, and this weie not true, they weie ceitainly the 
first , and if they did not believe it, they were as ceitainly 
the second.” 

Pardon me , I believe them to have been eminently 
holy men — full of spiiitual wisdom and of a truly sub- 
lime faith, though conjoined with much ignorance and 
credulity, which it is unworthy of us to toleiate,” 

Whether it could be ignoiance and ciedulity on 
yoiiT tlieoiy,” retorted Haiiijigton, is to my mmd very 
doubtful Wliether any men can untinly affirm that 
they saw and did the things the Apostles say they saw 
and did, and yet be sineeie fanatics, I know not, but, 
even weie it so, since it shows (as would also their 
mystical doctiines which you i eject, %f false) that they 
could be little less than out of then senses ; and, as you 
further say that the spiiitual sentiments you letain in 
common with them, weie no gift of theiis, but aie youis 
and all mankind’s by oiiginal inheritance, uttered by the 
oracle of the human heart before any Testaments were 
written — why, speak your thoughts in your own Ian- 
guage.” 

Ay, but how do we know that these original Chris- 
tians said that they had seen and done the things you 
I'efer to? which of course they never did see and do, 
because they were miraculous. How do wo know what 
additions and'coriuptions as to hict, and what disguises 
of mystical doctrine, ‘ the idealising biographers and 
historians ’ (as Strauss tiuly calls them) may have accu- 
mulated upon their simple utteiances ^ ” 

And how do you know, then, whether they ever utteied 
these ^ simple utteiances? ’ or whether they aie not pari 
of the corruptions? or how can you separate the one from 
the other? or how can you ascertain that these men 
meant what you mean, when you thus servilely copy their 
language ? ” 
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Because I know these truths independently of the 
Bible, to be sure ’’ 

“ Then speak of them independently of the Bible, If 
you profess to have bioken the steieotype-plates of the 
^ old revelation ’ and delivei ed mankind fiom then bond- 
age, do not proceed to expiess yourself only in fiagmenis 
from them, if you piofess ficedom of soul, and the pos- 
session of the pure truth, do not appear to bo so poverty- 
stricken as to array youi though Ls in the tatters of the 
cast-off Bible ” 

Ay, but the ^ saints ’ of the Bible,” replied Followes, 
“ aie, even by Mr Frank Newman’s own confession, 
those who have entered, after all, most profoundly intc^ 
the truths of spiiitual leligion, and stand almost alone in 
the history of the woild ni that ics^iect.” 

^^If it be so, it IS ceitainly veiy odd, considering tho 
mount. am -loads of folly, erioi, fable, iiction, from which 
their spiiitual leligion did not in youx esteem defend 
them, and which you say you are obliged to reject. It 
is a phenomenon of which I think you aro bound to gi\ e 
some account ” 

But what is there so wonderful in supposing tlu'm 
m possession of superior ^ spiritual’ advantages, with 
mistaken history and fallacious logic, and so foith.'^ ” 

Wliy,” answeied Harrington, wonder is that 

they alone, and amidst such gross errors, should possess 
these spiiitual advantages. But, to speak frankly, it also 
appears to mo that your notions of tho ^spiritual’ are 
not the same theirs, for you reject the New Testa- 
ment dogmas as well as its history ; if so, it is anofcluu* 
reason for not misleading us by using language in de- 
ceptive senses. But, at all events, I cannot help pitying 
your poverty of thought or poverty of expression — one 
or both ; and I bog you, for iny sako if not for your own, 
to express your thoughts as much as possible in your own 
terms, and avail yourself less liberally of those of David 
and Paul, whose language ordinary Christians will al- 
ways associate with another me.aning, and can never be- 
lieve you sincere in supposing tliat it rightfully oxpi esses 
the doctrines of youi’ most ^ spiiitual ’ infidelity. They 
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will certainly hear your Scriptui al and devout language 
with, the same feelings with which they would nauseate 
that most oppressive of all odours — the faint scent of 
lavender in the chamber of death My good uncle 
here, who cannot he prevailed upon to i eject the Bible, 
will not, I am sure, hear you, without supposing that 
you resemble those Eationahsts, of whom Monzel says, 
^ These gentlemen smilingly taught their theological 
pupils that unbelief was the true apostolic, piimitive, 
Chiistian belief; they put all their insipidities into 
Chiist’s mouth, and made him, by means of their 
exegetical jugglery sometimes a Kantian, sometimes a 
Hegelian, sometimes one lan and sometimes another, ‘ wie 
es dem Hen n Professoi beliebt : ’ neither will he be able 
to imagine that you are not resorting to this aitihce for 
the same purpose ^ The Bible,’ says Menzcl, ^ and their 
Beason being incompatible, why do they not let them re- 
main separate ^ Why insist on harmonizing things winch 
do not, and never can, harmonize ? It is because they are 
aware that the Bible has authoiity with the people ; 
otherwise they would never trouble themselves about so 
tioublesome a book.’ — I cannot suspect you of such 
hypociisy ; but I must confess I regard youi language 
as cant As I listen to you, I seem to see a hybiid 
between Prynne and Yoltane. So far from its being 
true that you have renounced the ‘ letter ’ of the Bible 
and retained its ‘ spirit,’ I think it would be much mox'e 
correct to say, comparing your infidel hypothesis with 
your most spiritual dialect, that you have renounced the 
‘ spirit ’ of the Bible and retained its ‘ letter ’ ” 

“ Bui are you in a condition to give an opinion ^ ” 
said Fellowes, with a seiious air Mr. Newman says, 
in a like case, ^ the natural man disccrneth not the things 
of the spirit of God, because they are foolishness unto 
him;’ it is the ^ spiiitual man only who searchetli the 
deep things of God.’ At the same time I freely ac- 
knowledge that I never could see my way cleai to em- 
ploy an alignment which loolis so arrogant ; and the less, 
as I believe, with Mr. Parker, that the only tiue revcla- 
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tion is in all men alike. Yet, on the otlier hand, I can- 
not doubt my own conscto7(sness ’’ 

Why, no man doubts his oicn conscioiisna^s^^^ said 
Hairington, laughing, The question is, what is its 
value? What is the cnteiion of umveisal ^ spiiitual 
truth,’ if there be any^ — Those woids you have just 
quoted were well in Paul’s mouth, and had a meaning. 
In yonis, I suspect, they would liave none, or a very 
diflbient one He dieamt that he was giving to man- 
kind (vainly, as it seems) a system of doctrines and ti uths 
winch were, many of them, tiansccndental to the human 
intellect and conscience, and which, when revealed, weio 
veiy distasteful (and not least to yen') ; hut the assertion 
of a spiritual monopoly would assuiedly sound rather 
odd in one who piofesses, if I iiiulorstaiid you, that (lod 
has given to man (for it is no discoveiy of any individual) 
an internal and nniversal revelation ^ But of youu })os- 
sible limitations of your nnwersal spiritual levelation, 
— which all men ‘naturally’ possess, but which the 
‘natural man’ icceivcth not, — wo will talk liereaficr. 
Sceptic as I am, I am not a sceptic who is leconcih'd to 
scepticism. Meanwhile, you reject the Bible in toto^ as 
an external revelation of Crod, if I understand you.” 

“ In toto ; and I believe that it has received, in this 
age Its death-blow.” 

“ Ay, that is what the infidel has been always pro- 
mising us 3 meantime, they somehow peiish, and %t laughs 
at them You lemcmbei, peihaps, the words of old 
Woolston, so many fragments of whoso criticism, as those 
of many others, havo been incorporated by Strauss, Ho 
had, as he elegantly expi(‘sses it, ‘ cut out such a piece 
‘ of work for the Boylean lectures as should hold them 
‘ tug as long as the ministry of the letter should last;’ 
for he, too, you see, masked Ins infidelity by a distinction 
between the ‘ letter ’ and the ‘ spirit,’ though ho applied 
the convenient terms in a totally difierent sense. Poor 
soup Tho fundamental pi inciplos of his infidelity are 
surrendered by Strauss himself. Similaxdy, a score of 
assailants of the Bible have appeared and vanished since 
his day, each proclaiming, just as he himself' wont to the 
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bottom, tliat lie had given the Bible its death-blow! 
Somehow, however, that singular book continues to 
hourish, to piopagatc itself, to speak all languages, to 
intermingle more and more with the liteiatuie of all 
civilised nations ; while mankind will not accept, slaves 
as they are, the intellectual tieedom yon olfer them It 
IS really vciy pi evoking , of what use is it to destioy the 
Bible so often, when it lives the next minute ^ I have 
little doubt your now attempts will end just like the 
labouis of the Eationalists of the Paiilus school, so 
giaphically desciibed by the German writer whom I 
have ali(‘ady referred to ' It is sad, no doubt,’ says he, 
or something to the same effect, ^ that after fifty years’ 
exegetical giubbing, weeding, and pruning at the mighty 
piiniitive forest of the Bible, the next geneiation should 
persist in saying that the Eationalist had destroyed the 
forest only in his own addled imagination, and that it is 
just as it was 

“ Yes , but the new weapons will not be so easily 
evaded as those of a past age,” 

‘‘ Will they not ^ we shall see. You must not xirophesy ; 
in that, you know, yon do not believe ” 

No ; but nevertheless we shall see so-called sacred 

dogma and iiistoiy exploded, foi Mr Newman” ^ 

Thinks so, of course , and he must be right, because 
he has never been known to be wiong in any of his 
judgments, or oven to vaiy in them But we have had 
enough, I think, of these subjects this evening, and it is 
too bad to give you only a controversial welcome. I 
want to have some conversation with you about very 
different things, and more pleasant just now. We shall 
have plenty of opportunity to discuss theological points.” 

To this Fellowes assented; they resumed geneial con- 
versation, and I finished my letters. 


July 3. We were all sitting, as on the previous day, 
in the library 

Book-faith ! ” I heard Harrington say, laughing ; 
why, as to that, I must needs acknowledge that the 
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wliole scliool of Deism, ^rational’ or ^ spintual,’ have 
the least reason m the woild to indulge in sneeis at hook- 
faith, for, upon mj word, then faith has consisted in 
little else. Their systems are parchment religions, my 
friend, all of them, — hooks, hooks, for ever, from Lord 
Herbeit’s time downwards, are all they have yet given to 
the woild. They have over been boastful and loud- 
tongned, but have done nothing j theio aie no great 
social effoits, no organisations, no practical projects, 
whether successful or futile, to which they can ])omt 
The old ^book-faiths* \yhich you ventuie to ridicule 
have been something^ at all events ; and, in truth, I can 
find no other ^ faith * than what is somehow or othoi 
attached to a book/ which has been any thing iniliieuiial 
The Yedas, the Koian, the Old Testament Sciiptures, — 
those of the New, — over how many millions have these 
all reigned! Whether their supremacy bo iiglU or 
wrong, their doctiino true or false, is another question , 
but your faith, which has been book-failh and hp-ser-v ice 
par excellence^ has done nothing, that I can discover. 
One after another of your Inddel Rofoimors passes away, 
and leaves no trace behind, except a quantity of crumbling 
* book-faith.* Yon have always been just on the eve of 
extinguishing supernatural fables, dogmas, and super- 
stitions, — and then legeneratmg the world I Alas! the 
meanest supei station that crawls laughs at you, and, false 
as it may be, is still sirongei than you ** 

^^And your sect,** retorted Fellowcs, xather warmly, 
^^if you come to that, is it not the smallest of all? Is 
that likely to iind favour in the eyes of mankind ? ** 

Wliy, no,** said Hariington, with provoking coolness ; 
‘^^but then it makes no pretensions to any thing of the 
Hnd. It were strange if it did ,* for, as the sceptic doubts 
if any truth can be certainly attained by man on those 
subjects on which the ‘rational* or the ‘ spiritual* deist 
dogmatises, it of course professes to be incapable of 
Btrueting any thing ** 

“ And does construct nothing,’* retorted Fellowes. 

“ Yery true,” said Harrington, “ and therein keeps its 
word ; which is more, I fear, than can be said for your 
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more ambitions spiritualists, who profess to construct, and 
do not ” 

But you must give the school of spnitualism time: 
it IS only ju&t boin You seem to mo to be con founding 
the school of tho old, diy, logical deism, with the ^ young, 
flesh, vigorous, earnest school,’ which axipeals to ^ in- 
sight ’ and ^ intuition.’ ” 

No,” said ITai ling ton, “ I think I do not confound. 
Tho hist and the best of our English deists deiived his 
system as immediately fiom intuitions as Mi Parker or 
you You know how it sped, — oi, if you do not, you 
may easily discover, — with his successois: they con- 
tinually disputed about it, curtailed it, added to it, altered 
It, agiced in nothing but the authoi’s i ejection of Chris- 
tianity, and forgot moie and more the decency of his 
style So will it bo with your Mi Newman and /m 
successors They will acquiesce in his rejection of Chris- 
tianity ; depend upon it, m nothing more. He may get 
his adimreis to abandon the Bible, but they will have 
nought to do with tho ‘ loves, and joys, and soirows,’ and 
raptures, which he desciibes in the ^ Soul,’ they would 
just as soon read the ^ Canticles ’ ” 

really cannot admit,” said Eellowes, “that we 
modern spiritualists are to be confounded with Lord 
Heibeit” 

“Not confounded with him, certainly,” replied Har- 
rington, “ but identijied with him you may be i except, 
to be sure, that he was cominced of the immortality of 
man as one of the few articles of all religion, while 

many of you deny or doubt it. The doctrines ” 

“ Call them sentiments^ rather ; I like that term better ” 
“ Oh, certainly, if you prefer it ; only be pleased to 
observe that a sentiment felt is a fact^ and a fact is 
and a truth may surely be expiessed m a pro- 
position. That is all I am anxious about at present. 
If so fai', at least, we may not patch up the divorce 
which Mr, Newman has pronouneed between the ^in- 
tellect ’ and the ^ soul,’ it is of no use for us to talk about 

the matter. I say that Lord Herbert’s articles”- 

“There again, ^articles,’” said Eellowes; “I hate the 
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word; I could almost imagine tliat you were going to 
recite the formidable tliirty-nine 

“Eather, fiom your outcry, one would suppose I was 
about to inflict the forty save one , but do not be alaimcd 
The articles, neither of Loid Herbert’s cieod nor of your 
own, I suspect, are thiity-nme, or any thing like it. 
The catalogue will soon be exhausted.” 

^‘Heie again, ® creed;’ I detest the word. We hare 
no creed. Your very language chills me It reminds 
me of the dry orthodoxy of the ^letter,’ ‘logical pro- 
cesses,’ ^intellectual propositions,’ and so foitli. Speak 
of ‘ spill tual truths’ and ‘sentiments,’ which are fcho 
product of immediate ‘ insight,’ of ‘ an insight into God,’ 
a ‘ spontaneous iinpiession on the gazing soul,’ to adopt 
Mr Newman’s beautiful expressions, and I shall under- 
stand you ” 

“I am afraid I shall hardly undei stand myself, then,” 
cried Harrington “But let us not be seated by mere 
words, nor go into hysteiics at the sound of ‘logic’ and 
‘creed,’ lest ‘sentimental spirituality’ be found, like 
some other ‘sentimental’ things, a bundle of senseless 
aflectations.” 

“ But you forget that there is all the difference in 
the world between Herbert and Ins doistical successors. 
They connected religion with the ‘ intellectual and sen- 
sational,’ and we with the ‘ instinctive and emotional ’ 
sides of human natuie ” 

“ If you think,” said the other, “ (the suhstance of 
your religious system being, as I believe, precisely the 
same as that of LordHerbeit and the better deists), that 
you can make it more effective than it has been in the 
past, by conjuring with the words ‘ sensational and intel- 
lectual,’ ‘ instinctive and emotional,’ or that the mixture 
of chalk and water will be more potent with one label 
than with the other, I fancy you will And yourself 
deceived. The disimetions you lefcr to have to do with 
the theory of the subject, and will make dm enough, no 
doubt, among such as Mr. Newman and yourself ; but 
mankind at large will be unable oven to enter into the 
meaning of your refinements. They will say briefly 
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and bluntly, ^Wliat aie tlio tnifhs, wliotlier, Loid 
Ilerbeit says, tliey are innate,” or, as^/yowsay, ^^spiutual 
intuitions” (we caio notlnng fur the pin ascology of cither 
or both of you), which are to be admitted by universal 
humanity, and to bo influential over the heart and con- 
science^’ Now, I suspect that when you come to the 
enumciation of these truths, your system and that of 
Loid Herbert will be found the same, only as regards 
the iminoitality of the soul his tone is Armor than perhaps 
I shall And yours But I admit the policy of a change 
of name; ^nationalist’ and ^ Deist’ have a bad sound, 

^ Spiritualist’ is a better no7)i de giterie for the present” 
"We shall never undei stand one another,” said Fel- 

lowGs : " the spiritual man” 

" Pshaw ! ” said Harrington ; " you can immediately 
bring the matter to the test by telling me what you 
maintain, and then I shall know whether your system 
ts or IS not identical with Lord Plerbert’s ; or, i ather, 
tell me what you do 7iot behove, and let ns come to it 
that way Do you believe a single shred of any of the 
super natui’al naiiatives of the Old or New Testament^” 

" No,” said Fellowes , " a thousand times no ” 

"Yery well, that gets iid of at least four-seventlib 
of the Bible. Do you behove in the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, the Kesmrection of Christ, m a General Eesur- 
rection, in the Day of Judgment^” 

"No, not in one of them,” said Fellowes; "not in a 
particle of one of them.” 

"Pretty well again You reject, then, the character- 
istic doctiines of Christianity.” 

" Not one of them,” was the answer. 

" We are, indeed, in danger of misunderstanding one 
anothei,” said Harrington. "But tell me, is it not 
jour boast, as of Mr. Parker, that the truths which are 
essential to religion are not peculiar to Christianity, hut 
are involved in all leligions?” 

" Assuredly ” 

" If X were to ask you what were the essential attri- 
butes of a man, would you assign those which he had 
in common with ^ pig 
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“ Certainly not.’^ 

But if I asked you what were those of an 
I presume you would give those which both species pos- 
sessed, and none that either possessed exclusively ? ” 

“ I should.” 

“Need I add, then, that you are deceiving yourself 
when you say that you believe all the chai actenstic 
doctiines of Christianity, since you say that you believe 
only those which it has in common with every religion ? 
If I weie to ask you what doctrines are essential to 
constitute any lehgion, then you would do well to 
enumeiate those which belong to Christianity and every 
othei. But when we talk of the doctiines peculiar to 
Chiistiamty, we mean those which disci iimnate it fwyn 
every other, and not those which aie common to it with 
them ” 

“But, however,” said Fellowcs, “none of tlie doc- 
trines you have enumeiatod are a part of Christianity, 
but are mere additions of imposture and fanaticism ” 

“ Then what ai e the doctrines, which, though com- 
mon to every other religion, are characteristic of it'} 
Wliat is left that is essential, or peculiar, to Christianity, 
when you have denuded it of all that you reject^ Is it 
not, then, assimilated, by your own confession, to every 
other religion ^ How shall we disci iminate them ? ” 

“By this, perhaps,” said Fellowes, “(for I acknow- 
ledge some difficulty heio), that Christianity contains 
these truths of absolute religion alone and pm^e As 
Mr. Parker says, This is the glory of genuine Chiis- 
tiamty.” 

“ Do you not see that this is the very question • — - you 
yourself being obliged to reject nme-tontlis of the state- 
ments in the only records in which wo know any tiling 
about it? Might not an ancient priest of Jupiter say 
the same of hi$ religion, by iiisi divesting it of all but 
that which oven you say ih had in common with every 
other? However, let us now look at the positive side. 
What is the residuum whicb you condescend to leave to 
your genuine Christianity ? ” 

“ Christianity,” said Fellowes, rather pompously, “ is 
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not SO much a system as a discix^lme, — not a creed, but 
a life m slioit, a divine philosophy” 

“ All which I have heard from all sorts of Christians 
a thousand times,” cried Harrington , “ and it is de- 
lightfully vague , it may mean anything, or nothing 
But the tinfhs^ the truths, what aie they, my friend^ I 
see I must get them from you by fragments. Your faith 
includes, I presume, a belief in one Supreme God, who is 
a Bivmo Personality , in the duty of leverencing, loving, 
and obeying him, — whether you know koto that is to be 
done or not , that we must repent of our sins, — if indeed 
wo duly know what things are sins in his sight ; that 
he will certainly forgive to any extent on such repent- 
iince, without any mediation ; that perhaps there is a 
heaven hereafter , but that it is very doubtful if there 
are any punishments.” 

“ I do believe,” said Fellowes, these are the cardinal 
doctrines of the ‘Absolute Eeligion,’ as Mr. Parker 
calls it Hor can I conceive that any others are neces- 
saiy ” 

“Well,” said Hairing ton, “with the exception of the 
immortality of the soul, on which Lord Heibert has the 
advantage of speaking a little moie himly, the Deists and 
such ‘spiiitualists’ as you are assuredly identical. I 
have simply abridged his ai tides. The same project as 
your ‘spiiitualism,^ or ‘naturalism,’ in all its essential 
features, has been often tried befoie, and found wanting; 
that IS, of guaranteeing to man a sufficient and infallible 
internal oracle, independent of all aid fi-om external re- 
velation, and of proving that he has, in effect, possessed 
and enjoyed it always, only that, by a slight inad- 
veitence (I suppose), he did not know it. The theory, 
indeed, is rather suspiciously confined to those who have 
previously had the Bible. No such plenary confidence 
IS found m the ancient heathen philosophers, who, in 
many not obsciue places, acloiowledge that the path of 
mortal man, by his intoinal light, is a little dun Many, 
therefoie, say that the ‘Naturalists’ and ‘ Spiritualists ’ 
are but plagiarists fiom the Bible, and, of couise, like 
other plagiarists, depreciate the sources from which they 
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have stolen their treasures. I think the charge unjust; 
for whatever their obligations to that mutilated volume, 
I acknowledge they have transformed Christianity quite 
suIEciently to entitle themselves to the piaise of oiigin- 
ality ; and if the Battle of the Books weie to be fought 
over again, I doubt whcthei Mos(\s or Paul Avould think 
it worth while to make any other answer than that of 
Plato in that witty piece, to the Grub Street author, who 
boasted that he had not been in the slightest degiec 
indebted to the classics . Plato dcclaicd that, upon his 
honour, he believed him ^ Whcthei the siiccessois of the 
I-Ieiberts and Tindals of a former day are not xdagiarists 
from them, is another question, and depends entiicly 
upon whether the wiitings oi then picdecessois aie 
sufficiently know to them Pi ohably the hopeless oblivion 
which, foi the most part, coveis them (for the peiveise 
world has been again and again assuied of its infalldile 
internal light, and has peisisted in denying that it has 
it) will protect oiii modem authors from the inqnilation 
of plagiaiism; but that the systems in question ate 
essentially identical, can hardly admit of doubt. The 
principal diifeience is as to the oiganon by which the 
levolation affii'med to bo internal and univeisal is appre- 
hended ; it affiects the metaphysics of the question, and, 
like all metaphysics, is chaiacterxstically daik. But 
about this you will not get the mass of mankind to cm^e 
any moie than you can get youi selves to agiee; no, nor 
will you agree even about the system itself. Nay, you 
modern spiiitualists, just as the elder deists, a.ro already 
quarrelling about it In shoii, the universal light in 
man’s soul flickers and wavers most abominably.” 

I see,” said Fellowes, you are piofoundly prejudiced 
against the spiritualists.” 

I believe not,” said Plairington; “Iho worst I wish 
them is that they may be honest men, and appear what 
they really are ” 

suppose next,” exclaimed the other, ‘^you will 
attribute to the modern spiritualist the scuirxlity of the 
elder deists — of Woolston, Tindal, and Collins''^” 

No,” said Ilarinigton, 1 answer no ; nor do I 
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(remember) compaie Lord Heibcrt in iliese respects 
with his successois He was an amiable entlmsiasl , in 
many respects lesembling Mi Newman himself Do 
you lemember, by the way, how that most leasonable 
rejector of all ^ external ’ revelation, prayed that lie 
might be diiected by heaven, whether he should publish 
or not publish his ^ book P ’ about which, if heaven was 
veiy solicitous, this world has since been very indifferent 
Having distinctly heard '^a sound as of thundei/ on a 
veiy‘calm and seiene day/lie immediately leceived it 
as a jnetei natural answei to prayer, and an indubitable 
sign of heaven’s concurience ^ ” 

No such taint of superstition, however, will bo found 
clinging to Mr Newman. He has most ihoioughly 
abjured all notion of an external levelation; nay, he 
denies the possibility of a ‘book-revelation of spiiitual 
and moi al truth , ’ and I am confident that his dilemma 
on that point is unassailable.” 

“Be it so,” answei ed Harrington; “you will readily 
suppose I am not inclined to contest that point very 
vigorously; yet I confess that, as usual, my inveterate 
scepticism leaves mo in some doubts. Will you assist 
me in losolving thom^ — but not to-mght, let us have 
a little more talk about old college days — or what say 
you to a game of chess ? ” 


July 4. I thought this day would have passed off 
entirely without polemics ; but I was mistaken In the 
evening, Harrington, after a veiy cheerful morning, 
relapsed into one of his |>Gnsive moods. Conversation 
flagged: at last I heard Fcllowes say, “I have this 
advantage of you, my friend, that my sentiments have, 
at all events, produced that peace of which you are in 
quest, and which your countenance at times too plainly 
declaies you not to possess. If you had it, you would 
not take so gloomy a view of things. Like him, fiom 
whom I have derived some of my sentiments, I have 
found that they tend to make me a happier man The 
Christian, like yourself, looks upon eveiy thing with a 
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jaundiced or distorted eye, and is apt to nnclcriate tlie 
claims and pleasures of this present scene of our exist- 
ence. I can tiuly say that I now enter into them mucli 
more keenly than I could when I was an orthodox Chris- 
tian. I can say, with Mr. Newman, I now, with de- 
liberate approval, ^ love the world and the things of the 
world.’ The New Testament, as Mr Newman says, 
bids us watch peipetually, not knowing whether the 
Lord will return at cock-crowing or midday : ^ that the 
only thing worth spending one’s energies on, is the 
forwarding of men’s salvation.’ Now I must say with 
him, that while I believed this, I acted an ecceiitiic and 
unprofitable part ” 

0^/?/ then ? ” said Harrington You were foitu- 
nate.” 

He says that to teach the certain speedy destruction 
of earthly things, as the JVeiv Testament does, is to cut 
the sinews of all earthly progiess ; to declare war against 
intellect and imagination, against industrial and social 
advancement.” 

My gravity was hardly equal to the task of listening 
to the fiist part of Mr. Fellowes’ speech. To hear that 
the common and just leproach against all mankind, but 
especially against all Christians, of taking too keen an 
interest in the 'present, was in a large* measure at least 
founded upon a mistake ; to find, in fact, that there was 
some danger of an excessive exaggeration of the claims 
of the future, which required a corrective; that the 
Christian world, owing to the above pernicious doctrine, 
might possibly evince too faint a relish for the pleasures 
or too diminished an estimate of the advantages of the 
present life; that their “treasure being in heaven,” it 
was not impossible but “ their heart” might be too much 
there also — ^ there perhaps, when it was imperatively 
demanded in the counting-house, on the hustings, at the 
mait or the theatre , all this being, as I say, so notori- 
ously contrary to ordinary opinion and experience, 
seemed to me so exquisitely ludicrous that I could hardly 
help bursting into laughter, especially as I imagined 
one of our new “ spiritual” doctors ascending the pulpit 
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uiiclei the new dispensation, to indulge in exhoi rations 
to a keener chase of this world, and the things of this 
woild” I found afterwaids similar thoughts were 
passing thiough Haiiingtoifs mind, rendered nioie 
whimsical by the recollection, that, during college life, 
his fiionci (though veiy far from "v icious) had certainly 
never seemed to take any deficient interest m the afiaii v 
of this woild, nor to exhibit any piedilection for ar. 
ascetic life Indeed, he acknowledged that, after all, he 
could not sympathise with Mr Newman’s extreme sensi- 
tiveness in 1 elation to this mattei 

Ilainngton answeied, with pioper giavity, I am 
glad to find that any undue austeiity of charactei — of 
which, however, I assui e you, upon my honour. I never 
suspected you — has leceived so invaluable a coircctive. 
Still, it is obvious to lemaik, that if the chief effect of 
this new style of i eligion is to abate any excessive anti- 
pathy which the New Testament lias fosteied, oi was 
likely to fostei, to the atti actions of the present life, it 
has, I conceive, an easy task I never remarked in 
Chixstians any supeifluous contempt of the piesent 
world or its pleasures , any indication of an extiava- 
gant admiration of any sublimer objects of pursuit In 
truth, the tendencies of human nature, as it appears 
to me, are so much the other way, that the strongest 
language of a hundred New Testaments would be little 
heeded Your corrective is something like that of a 
moralist who should seriously prove that man was to 
take care that his appetites and passions are duly 
indulged, of which ethical writers have, alas^ conde- 
scended to say but little, supposing that everybody 
would feel that there was no need of solemn counsels on 
such a subject. It reminds one of the Christmas scimon 
mentioned in the ‘ Sketch Book,’ preached by the good 
little antiquarian parson, who elaboiatoly pioved, and 
pathetically enfoi^ced on his reluctant auditois, the duty 
of a proi)er devotion to the festivities of the season 
However, every one must like the complexion of your 
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tlieology, tliougli its counsels on tliis subject do not seem 
to me of urgent necessity ” 

Perhaps/’ said Fellowes, I ought rather to have 
said that Christians inculcate, theoruticalli/^ a contem2>t 
of the present life, while, ‘practically^ they enter as 
keenly into its pleasures as the ^worldling’” — uttei- 
ing the last word with an approach to a sncei. 

^^You may be suio,” said Han mg ton, / shall leavo 
the Christian to defend himself , but if the case be as 
you no%o represent it, your new leligious system seems 
to be supeilluous as a coirective of any tendencies to 
Christian asceticism, and can do nothing for us. It ap- 
peals that your Eeformation was begun and ended before 
youi ^ spiritual ’ Luthers ajipearcd ” 

Not so,” said Eellowos, for the eagerness "vvitli which 
the Chiistian puisnes the world, while he condemns ih 
IS, as Mi\ Greg has recently insisted, ‘a gigantic hypo- 
ciisy it IS founded on a he Christians say this woild 
is not to be the great object for •which we are to live, and 
in which we are to find our happiness ; we say it is : 
they say it is not our ^ country ’ or our ^ home ; ’ we say 
it is: they say that we are to live supiemely for the 
future, and in it ; we say for and in the present ; that if 
there bo a future woild (of which many doubt, and I, for 
one, have not been able to make up my mind), wo are 
to hope to be hapjiy there, but that the mam business is 
to secme our happiness here — to embellish, adorn, and 
enjoy this our only certain dwelling-place ; and, in fact, 
to live supremely for the present Such is the constitu- 
tion of human nature ” 

"I shall not be at the trouble,” replied Harrington, 

to defend the inconsistencies of the Christian , but your 
system, I fear, is essentially a brutal theology, and, X am 
certain, a false philosophy. All the analogies of our 
nature cry out against it Why, even with regard to 
the ^presenty as you call this life, man is perpetually 
living /or and in the future. This present’ (numite as 
it is) is itself broken up into many futures, and it is 
these which man truly lives for, when he is not a beast ; 
and not for the passing hour, It is not io-day, it as 
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always to-morrow, on w3iicli Ins eye is fixed ; and Ins 
ever repining nature perpetually confesses its impatient 
want of sometlung (it knowvS not wliat) to come The 
cliild lives for Ins youth, and tlio youth is discontented 
till he is a man , oveiy attainment and evciy possession 
palls as soon as it is i cached, and we still sigh foi some- 
thing that we have not. It is simply in analogy with 
all this that the Christian and every other religion says 
(afosui dly, if you will, but cei tainly with a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than you evince), that as every 
little •piesent has its little future foi which we live, so the 
whole present of this life has its gi eat future, which must, 
all the way through, be made the supreme object of fore- 
thought and solicitude . just as we should despise any 
man who, for a moment’s gratification to-day, perilled 
the happiness of the whole of to-morrow. If Chiistians 
are inconsistent m this lespect, that is ilieir adair , but I 
am sure their theory is moie in accordance with the con 
stitution of human natuie than yours ” — He might have 
added that theie is nothing in the New Testament which 
forbids to Chiistians any of the innocent plea&iues of 
this life : the Christian may lawfully appiopiiate them , 
Ins system does not constiain him to hermit-like aus- 
terity or puintanic grimace. Ho may enjoy them, just 
as a wise naan, who will not sacrifice any of the interests 
of next year for a transient gratification of the passing 
hour, does not deny himself any legitimate pleasuie which 
is not inconsistent with the more momentous interest 
The pilgrim drinks and rests at the fountain, though he 
does not dream of setting up his tent there. 

^^Nay,” said Fellowes, ^^but think again of the ^gi- 
gantic he’ of making the future world the supreme 
object, and yet living wholly for this ” 

•^^If that be the case,’’ said joining in their talk, 
“there is no doubt a ^gigantic lie’ somewlicic , but the 
question is, who tells ^ it? It does not follow that it is 
Christianity You may see every day men poiilhng, 
nay, losing, some important advantages, by loitering 
away the very hour which is to secure them, — in read- 
ing a novel, enjoying a social hoiu> lying in bed, and 
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what not Yon do not conclude that the man s estimate 
of the future — his philosophy of that — is any the more 
questionable for this folly The rutliless futuie comes 
and niakes his heait ache , and so may it be with Chris- 
tianity, foi aught any such consideiations imply. Your 
argument only pioves that if Chiistiamty bo tiiie, man 
IS an inconsistent fool ; and, in my judgment, that was 
proved long before Cbiistiaiiity was boin or thought of’’ 

^^Your theology/’ cried Hariington, “burly earned 
out, would lead most men to the ^Epicuiean sty,’ which, 
sceptic as I am, I loathe the thought of, it almost 
deserves the rebuke which Johnson gave the man who 
pleaded for a ‘natuial and savage condition,’ as ho 
called it ^Sii,’ said the Doctor, "^it is a biutal doc- 
trine; a bull might as well say, I have tins glass and 
this cow — and what can a creatme want moie^’ No, 
I am suie that the Chiistian oi any other leligionist — 
inconsistent though he is — appeals m this point to 
deepei analogies of our natiue than you.” 

“But the fact is,” said Fellowes, “that the Chiistian 
depreciates the innocent pleasuies of this life ^ ” 

“ And my uncle would say, it is his own fault, then ” 

“Nay, but hear me I conceive that nothing could 
he moie natural, as seveial of our wi iters have re- 
marked, than the injunctions of the Apostles to the 
primitive Chiistians to despise the world, and so forth, 
under the inhuenco of that great mistake they had 
fallen into, that the world was about to tumble to 
pieces, and” 

“I am not suie,” said HaiTington, who seemed re- 
solved to evince a scepticism provoking enough, “ that 
they did make the mistake, on your principles. For I 
know not, nor you either, whether the expressions on 
which you found the supposition be not amongst the 
voluminous additions with which you are pleased to 
suppose their simple and geniune •'utterances’ have been 
coiiupted But, leaving you to discuss that point, if 
you like, with my uncle heie, I must deny that the 
mistake, supposing it one, makes any thing in relation 
to our present discussion. You say that the Apostles 
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did toell and naturally io incnlcato a liglit gi'asp on tlie 
world, on tlie supposition tliat it was about to pass 
away, and, tlierefoie, I suppose, you (undei a similar 
impression) would do tlie same ; if so, ought you not 
skll to do it ? for can it make any conceivable difference 
to the wisdom or tlie folly of sucli exhortations, whether 
the world passes away fiom us, or we pass away fiom 
the woild^ — whether it ^ tumbles to pieces,’ as you ex- 
press it, or (which IS too ceitain) tve tumble to pieces^ 
I think, theiefore, your same comfortable theology can- 
not be justified, if you justify the conduct of the Apostles 
under their impression, let it be ever so erroneous. You 
ought to feel the same sentiments ; you being, to all 
practical purposes, under a piecisely similar impression.” 

Fellowes looked as if he were a little vexed at having 
thus hypothetically justified the conduct of the Apostles. 
But he was not without his answer, adopted fiom Mr. 
Newman. “ Yes,” s^id he, practically^ no doubt, death 
is the end of the world to ns; but to urge this, — what 
is it, as Mr Newman says, ‘but abominable bclfishncss 
preached as religion^’ If we aie to labour for remote 
posteiity, will not our woik lemain, though we die^ 
But if the woild is to peiish m fifty years, or a centuiy, 
what then 

“ Far be it from me,” said Hariington, “ to com- 
pete with your spiiitual iihilanthiopy, which, doubtless, 
will not be content to woik unless under a lease of a 
miUion of years or so. I suppose if you thought the 
world would' come to an end in a hundred years (and 
really I have no proof that the Apostles thought it 
would end sooner — they spoke of their death as coming 
first), you would not think it worth while to do any 
thing ; the welfare of your children and grandchildren 
would appear far too paltry for so ambitious a benevo- 
lence as yours! Most people — Christians, sceiitics, or 
otherwise — are contented to aim at the -welfare of this 
generation and the next, and think as little of their 
great great grandchildren as of their great great grand- 
fathers. That little vista terminates the projects of 
their philanthropjr, just as their own death is to them 
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tlie end of the world. Meantime, it appeals, you would 
be tempted to neglect the practical little you could do, 
because you could not do more than for a centuiy or so ! 
Pray, which is really the more benevolent^ Moi cover, 
as not one man in a million can or does think of bene- 
fiting any but his immediate geneiation, you ought, upon 
your principles, still to sit down inactive ; foi they for 
whom alone you can work will soon pass away too But 
the whole argument is too refined. No moital — except 
you or Mr. Newman — would be wi ought upon by it.” 

“ WeU, but,” said Fellowes, as to the mistake of 
the Apostles, there can be no doubt of that ; it really 
appeals to me giossly disingenuous” — looking towards 
me — “ to deny ifc. What do you say, Mi. B. lepeating 
his assertion that the Apostles clearly thought that the 
end of the world was close at hand — m tact, that it 
would happen in their generation. 

I told him I was afraid I must lun the risk of ap- 
pealing m his eyes grossly disingenuous not that I 
deemed it necessary to maintain that the Apostles had 
any idea of the period of time which was to intervene 
between the first promulgation of the Grospel and the 
consummation of all things ; for when I found our Lord 
himself acknowledging, “ of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, not even the angels, nor even the 
Son, but the Father only,” I could not wonder that the 
Apostles were left to mere conjectures on a subject 
which was then veiled even from his humanity. 1 said 
I even thought it probable that their vivid feeling 
anticipated the day — that the interval between, so to 
speak, was '' foreshortened” to them ; hut that I could 
not see how^ the question of their inspiration, or iho 
truth of Christianity, was at all involved in their igno- 
rance on that point , unless, indeed, it could bo proved 
that they had positively stated that the predicted event 
would take place in their own time. This, I acknow- 
^dged, I could not find — but much to the contrary j 
I said that the charge had been so often repeated by 
the infidel school, that they had persuaded themselves 
of its truth, and spoke of it as if it were a decided point ; 
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but that as long as tlio second Epistle of St Paul to tbe 
Thessalonians lemained, in winch the Apostle expressly 
collected misappiehensions similar to those which in- 
fidelity still piofesses to found on the Ji^st Epistle, I 
should continue to doubt whether Paul did not know his 
own mind bettci than his modem commentators, I 
added that we do not hear that the Thessalonians per- 
sisted ill believing that they had rightly interpreted 
Paul’s woids after he had himself disowned the meaning 
they had put upon them 5 that this was a degiee of 
assurance possible only to modern ciitics ; and that I 
was suipiised that Mr Newman should have quietly 
assumed the alleged mistake” in his Phases of Faith,” 
Without thinking it worth while even to state the op- 
posing argument fiom the Second Epistle I added that 
the lepeated refeiences which both Paul and Peter make 
to their own death, as certain to take place before the 
dissolution of all things, sufficienlly prove that, however 
their view of the futuio might be conti acted, they did 
not expect the woild to end in their day, and ought to 
have silenced the perverse ciiticism on the populai ex- 
pression, Then ive which ai e alive and remain,” &c 

Having briefly stated my opinion, Fellowes said he 
saw that he and I were as little likely to agiee as Har- 
rington and he. However,” he continued, turning to 
his friend, “ to go back to the point from which we 
digressed My new faith, at all events, makes me 
happy, which it is plain — too plain — that your want of 
all faith does not make you.” 

“ Whether it is your new faith,” said the other, 
makes you happy ^ — whether you were not as happy 
in your old faith — whether there aie not thousands of 
Christians who *are as happy with their faith (they would 
say much happier, and I should say so too, if they not 
only say they believe it, but believe it and practise it), 1 
Will not inquiie ; that my want of faith does not make 
me happy is a sad truth, which I do not think it worth 
while to deny ; though I must confess that there have 
been many who have shared in my scepticism who have 
not shared in my misery. It is just because they have 
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not lealised wliat they did not believe , even as there 
arc thousands of nominal Chiistians who do not realise 
what they say they do believe , neither the one nor the 
other aie the happier oi the more sorrowful for their 
pretended tenets This is simply because they stand in 
no need of the admiiable collectives supplied by your 
nm theology. The piesent engrosses their solicitudes 
and affections ; and the meie talk of the belief or the 
no belief suffices to hush and tranquillise the heart in 
relation to those most momentous subjects, on •which if 
man has not thought at all, he is a fool indeed In either 
case the ‘fiituie^ and the ‘eternar seem so ffir removed 
that they seem to be an ^eternal futurity’ Such parties 
look at that distant fiituie much as childien at the stars, 
it IS a point, an invisible speck, in the iiimamont A 
sixpence held near the eye appears larger , and brought 
sufficiently close shuts out the univeise altogether But 
let ICS also forget the future, and have a little talk of the 
past.” 

They resumed their conversation on subjects indif- 
ferent as far as this journal is concerned, and I bade them 
good night. 


Jtily 5. We weie sitting in the library after break- 
fast. The two college fi lends soon’ fell into chat, while 
I sat wiitmg at my separate table, but loady to resume 
my capacity of reporter, should any polemical discussion 
take place. I soon had plenty of employment. After 
about an hour I lieaid Harrington say, — 

‘^But I shall bo happy, I assure you, to fill the void 
whenever you will give me something solid wheiewith to 

mi It.” 

It was impossible that even a believer in ibo doctrine 
that no “creed” can be taught, and that an “external 
revelation ” is an impossibility, could be insensible to the 
charm of making a pioselyto. 

“ What IS li,” said Pcllowes, “ that you want ^ ” 
“What do I want^ I want certainty, or quasi* 
certainty, on those points on which if a man is content 
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to remain uncertain, lie is a fool or a Ibiiite ; points 
respecting winch it is no more possible for a genuine 
sceptic — for I speak not of the thoughtless lover of 
paradox, oi the queer dogmatist who ^ esolves that nothing 
is true — to still the soul, than nakedness can icndei us 
insensible to cold ; or hunger cine its own pangs by 
saying, ^ Go to, now , I have nothing to cat ’ The gene- 
rality of mankind aie insensible to these questions only 
because they imagine, even though it may be falsely, 
that they possess certainty They are problems which, 
whenevei thcie is elevation of mind enough to appreciate 
their importance, engage the 7eal doubter in a life-long 
confiici; and to attempt to appease the lestlessness of 
such a mind by the old presciiptions — the old quackish 
Epicurean nostium of ^ Carpe diem ’ — ^ Get us eat, dunk, 
and be meriy, for to-morrow we die ’ — Gve do not know 
what the moriow may bung’ — is like attempting to call 
back the soul from a mortal syncope by applying to the 
nostrils adiop of eau de Cologne, ‘ Enjoy to-day, we do 
not know what the moriow will bring!’ Why that is 
the very thought which poisons to-day No, a soul of 
any woith cannot but feci an intense wish for the solution 
of its doubts, even while it doubts whether they can be 
solved.” 

“ ^ Carpe diem ’ certainly would not bo my sole pre- 
scription,” said Eellowes , you have not told me yet 
what you want.” 

“No, but I will The questions on which I want 
certainty are indeed questions about which philosophers 
will often argue just to display their vanity, as human 
vanity will argue about any thing, but they are no 
soonei felt in their true grandeur, than they absorb the 
soul ” 

“ StiE, what is it you want ? ” 

“I want to know — whence I came? whither I am 
going? Whether there be, in truth, as so many say 
there is, a God — a ix'emendous Peisonality, to whose 
inhnito faculties the ‘ great ’ and the ‘ little ’ (as ive call 
them) equally vanish — whose universal presence fills ail 
space, in any point of wind ho exists eniiie in the 
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amplitude of all liis infinite attributes — whose universal 
government extends even to me^ and my fellow- atoms, 
called men , within whose shelteiing embrace even I am 
not too mean foi protection , — ^whether, if tlieio be such a 
being, he is truly infinite , oi whether this vast machine 
of the universe may not have developed tendencies or 
involved consequences which eluded his forethought, and 
aie noio beyond even his control, — whethei, for this 
reason, or for some other necessity, such infinite sonows 
have been peimitted to invade it , — ^whether, above all, ho 
be propitious or hostile towards a world in which I feel 
too surely, in the profound and various misery of man, 
that his aspects are not dll benignant — how if he be 
offended, he is to be reconciled , — whether lie is at all 
accessible, or one to whom the pleasuies and the suffei- 
mgs of the poor child of dust arc equally subjects of 
hoirible mdiffeience, — whether, if such Omnipotent 
Being created the woild, he has now abandoned it to be 
the sport of chance, and I am thus an oiphan in ihe 
universe; — whether this ^universal frame’ bo indeed 
without a mind, and we are, in fact, the only forms of 
conscious existence , — whether, as the Pantheist declares, 
the umveise itself be God — ever making, never made 
— the product of an evolution of an infinite senes of 
^antecedents’ and ^consequents;’ a God of which — for 
I cannot say of ichom — you and I are bits , perishable 
fragments of a Divinity, itself impenshable only because 
there will always be hils of it to perish ; — whether, even 
upon some such supposition, this conscious existence of 
ours is to be reneioed; and, if so, under what conditions; 
or whether, when we have finished our little day, no 
other dawn is to bieak upon our night; — whether the 
vale, vale %n mternum, vale, is really the pioper utterance 
of a broken heart as it closes the sepulchre on the object 
of its love ” 

His voice faltered ; and I was confirmed in my sus^ 
picions, that some deep secret sorrow had had to do with 
his morbid state of mind. In a moment ho resumed : — 

“ These are the questions, and others like them, which 
I have vainly toiled to solve. I, like you, have been 
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rudely driyen out of my old beliefs; my early Cliiistian 
faitli lias given way to doubt , tlie little iiut on tbe 
mountain side, in -wliicli I thought to dwell in pastoral 
simplicity, has been scattered to the tempest, and I am 
turned out to the blast without a shelter I have wan- 
dered long and far, but have not found that rest which 
you tell me is to be obtained As I examine all other 
theoiics, they seem, to me, pressed by at least equal 
difficulties with that I have abandoned, I cannot make 
myself contented, as others do, with believing nothing, 
and yet I have nothing to believe , I have wiestled long 
and haid with my Titan foes — but not successfully. 1 
have turned to every quarter of the umveise in vain; 
I have iiitei legated my own soul, but at answeis not, I 
have gazed upon natuic, but its many voices speak no 
articulate language to 7ne; and, moie especially, when I 
gaze upon the bright page of the midnight heavens, 
those orbs gleam upon me with so cold a light and 
amidst so poi teutons a silence, that I am, with Pascal, 
terrified at the spectacle of the infinite solitudes — ‘ de 
ces espaceh injlnis ’ 1 declare to you that I know nothing 
in nature so beautiful or so tciiiblo as those mute 
oracles.” 

They are indeed mute,” said Pollowes ; but not so 
that still voice which whispers its oracles witJiin, You 
have but to look inwards, and you may see, by the 
direct gaze of the spiritual faculty,’ bright and clear, 
those great ‘^intuitions’ of spiritual truths which the 
gauds and splendouis of the external universe can no 
more illustrate than can the illuminated characteis of an 
old missal, — just as little can any hook teach these 
truths. You have truly saad, the stars will shed no light 
upon them , they, on the contrary, must illumine the 
stars ; I mean, they must themselves be seen before the 
outward universe can assume intelligible meaning , must 
utter their voices befoic any of the phenomena of the 
external world can have any real significance I ” 

How different,” said HaiTington, are the expe- 
riences of mankind! You well desciibed those internal 
oracles, if there are indeed such, as whispering their re- 
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sponses ; if tliey utter them at all, it is to me in a whisper 
so low that I cannot distinctly catch them. Strange 
paradoxes ! the soul speaks, and the soul listens, and the 
soul cannot tell what the soul says. That is, the soul 
speaks to itself, and says, ^ what have I said ^ ’ I assure 
you that the car of my soul (if I may so speak) has often 
ached with intense effoit to listen to what the tongue of 
the soul mutteis, and yet I cannot catch it. You tell me 
I have only to look down into the depths within. Well, 
I have. I assure you that I have endeavouied to do so, 
as far as I know, honestly , and, so far from seeing clear 
and blight those splendours winch you speak of, I can 
only see as in the depths of a cavern occasional gleams of 
a tremulous, ilickeiing light, which distinctly shows me 
nothing, and which, I half suspect, comes fiom without 
into these recesses or I feel as if gazing down an abyss, 
the bottom of which is filled with wafer, the light — and 
that too, for aught I know, reflected from without — only 
throws a transient glimpse ot my own image on the 
surface of the dark water , that image itself broken and 
renewed, as the water boils up from its hidden fountain. 
Or, if I may lecur to your own metaphor, instead of 
hearing m those deep caverns the clear oracles of which 
you boast, I can distinguish nothing but a scarcely audible 
muimur ; I know not whether it be any thing more than 
the lingering echoes of what I heard in my childhood • 
or, rather, my soul speaks to me on all those momentous 
subjects much as one in sleep often does , the lips move, 
but no sound issues from them I retire from these 
attempts, as those of old from the cave of Trophomus, 
pale, teirified and dejected. In short,” he continued, 
I feel much as Descartes says he did when he had 
denuded himself of all his traditional opinions — a con- 
dition so graphically described in the beginning of the 
second of his Meditations There is this duEference, 
however, and in his favoui that he imposed upon himself 
only a self-infiicied doubt which ho could terminate at 
any time. His opinions had been but temporarily laid 
aside They were on the shelf, close at hand, reaxly to 
be taken down again when wanted. But enough of this. 
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Yon will, I know, aid me, if yon can. And, now I 
tliink of it, do so on one point, by justifying your assertion 
made tlio other evening, as to Mr ISTewmaifs dilemma of 
the ^ nnpossibility of a book-ievelation.’” 

“ I said, I think, that Mr Newman has satisfactorily 
piovod to me that a book -revelation of moral and spiiitual 
tiuth IS impossible , that G-od reveals himself to us within^ 
and not fiom loitlioiitr 

As to what IS impossible,” said the other, I fancy 
it would be difficult to get one thoroughly convinced of 
his Ignorance and feebleness to be other than very cautious 
how ho used the word. Perhaps, however, Mr. Newman 
may bo more readily excused than most men for the 
strength with which ho pronounces his opinions , for, as 
he has passed thiough an infinity of experiences, it may 
have given him ^insight’ into many absuidities which, 
1o the gcnciality of mankind, do not appear such. I 
think if /had believed half so many things, I should have 
lost all confidence in myself What a strong mind, or 
what buoyant faith he must have ! ” 

“ Both — both,” said Fellowes. 

Well, be it so But let us, as you promised yester- 
day, examine this very point.” This led on to a dialogue 
in which it was distinctly pioved, that 

That may be possible with Man wnicn is 

IMPOSSIBLE WITH GOB. 

“ Mr. Newman affirms, you say,” said Harrington, 
that in his judgment every book-^ revelation ’ is an ab- 
surdity and a contradiction ; or, in the words quoted by 
you, ‘ impossible ’ ” 

“ Yes, — of ^ moral and spiritual truth ’ ” 

“ And of any other truth — as of historical truth — ^you 
say such levelation is unnecessaiy^” 

« Yes ” 

Moreover, as you and Mr. Newman affirm, the bulk 
of mankind are not competent to investigate the claims 
of such an liisionc revelation? ” 

« Certainly ” 
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And, tlierefore, it is impossible mfact^ if not se, 
unless God is to be supposed doing sometlimg both un- 
necessary and futile.” 

“ I tliink so, of course,” said Fellowes. 

So tliat all book-reyelation is impossible.” 

“ I affirm it.” 

« Very well— I do not dispute it There still remain 
one or two difficulties on which I should like to have 
your judgment towards foiming an opinion: and they 
are on the very threshold of the subject And, first, I 
suppose you do not mean to restrict your teim of a ‘book- 
levelation^ to that only which is literally consigned to a 
book in our modern sense You mean an external re- 
velation ? ” 

Certainly.” 

If, for example, you could lecover a genuine MS of 
Isaiah or Paul, you ivould not think it entitled to any 
moie respect, as axitlioiily^ than a modern translation in 
a printed book — though it might be fiee from some 
errors ? ” 

I should not ” 

You would not allow that parchment, however 
ancient, has any advantage in this respect over papei, 
however modern ^ ” 

Certainly not ” 

Nor Hehiew oi Gieek over English or German^ ” 

No.” 

“ All such matters are in veiy deed but ^ leather and 
Xirunella?’ ” 

“ Nothing more.” 

And for a similar leason, surely, you would reject at 
once the oral teaching of any such man as Paul or 
Matthew, or any body else, if he professed that what 
he said was dictated % divine inspiration, concurrently 
or not with the use of his own faculties ? You would 
repudiate at once his claims, however authenticated, to 
be your infallible guide; to tell you what you are to 
believe, and how you are to act ^ For surely you will 
not pretend that there is any dilFerence between state*^ 
ments which are merely expicssed by the living voice, 
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and tliose same statements as consigned to a book ; except 
tliat, if any diffeience be supposed at all, one would, foi 
some leasons, ratlier have them in the last shape than in 
the first ” 

Of course theie is no difieienee to object to a 
book-ievelation and grant a Uip -rev elation’ from God, 
or to deny that lip-iovelation (when it is made per- 
manent and difiusiblo) the aiithoiity it had when fiist 
given, would be a childish hatred of a hook indeed,” 
answeied Followes 

I perfectly agree with you,” replied Hanington 

I understand you, then, to deny that any revelation 
professedly given to you oi to me does, or evei can^ 
come to ns thiough any external channel, punted or on 
parchment, ancient or modem, by the living voice or in 
a wiitten character 5 and that tins is a piopei tiansla- 
tioii, in a geneialised form, of the phrase ‘a book leve- 
lation ^ ’ ” 

I admit it. For surely, as already said, it would 
bo truly ridiculous to allow that Paul, if we could but 
heai his living voice, was to be listened to with implicit 
reverence as an authorised teacher of divine truth ; but 
that his deliberate utteianccs, recorded m a pci^manent 
form, weie to be regaided not merely as less authori- 
tative, but of no authoiity at all ?” 

“ So that if you saw Peter or Paul to-morrow you 
would tell him the same story 

Of course I should,” replied Mr. Fellowes. 

“And you would of comse also reject any such ieve- 
lation, coming fiom any external soui’ce, even though 
the party pioclaimnig it confirmed it by miracles^ For 
I cannot see how, if it be true that an external reve- 
lation is impossible, and that God always reveals himself 
« within’ us, and never ^out of us’ (which is the piinciple 
aflirmed) — say, I cannot; see how miracles can make 
any difierencG in the case.” 

“ No, certainly not But surely you forget that 
miracles are impossible on my notion . for, as Mr. New- 
man says,” 

“ Whatever he says, I suppose you will not deny that 
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they are conceivable . and that is all I am thinking of 
at present Their impossibility or possibility — I will 
not dispute with you just now I am disposed to agiee 
with you , only, as usual, I have some doubts, which I 
wish you would endeavour to solve , but of that another 
time. Meantime, my good friend, be so obliging as to 
give me an answer to my question, — ^whether you would 
deem it to be your duty to reject any such claims to 
authoritative teaching, even if backed by the perfoim- 
ance of miracles ^ for, admitting miracles never to have 
occurred, and even that they never will, you, I think, 
would hesitate to affirm that you cleaily peiceive that 
the very notion involves a contradiction. They are, at 
least, imaginable, and that is sufficient to supply you 
with an answer to my question. I once more ask you, 
theiefore, whether, if such a teacher of a book-reve- 
iation, in the comprehensive sense of these words already 
defined, were to authenticate (as he affirmed) his claims 
to reverence by any number, variety, or splendour of 
miracles — undoubted miracles — you would any the 
more feel bound to believe him P ’’ 

“What^ upon the supposition that there was any 
thing morally ohjectionahle in Ixis doctrine ^ 

“ I will release you on that scoie, too,” said Harring- 
ton, in a most accommodating manner. Morally^ I 
will assume there is nothing in his doctrine but what 
you approve ; and as for the rest, — to confiim which I 
will suppose the revelation given, — I will assume no- 
thing in it which you could demonstrate to be false or 
contiadictory , in fact, nothing moie difficult to be be- 
Heved than many undeniable phenomena of the external 
universe; — matteis, for example, which you acknow- 
ledge you do not comprehend, but which may possibly 
be true for aught you can tell to the contraiy.” 

But if the supposed revelation contain nothing but 
what, appealing thus to my judgment, I can approve, 
where is the necessity of a revelation at all ?” 

“Bid I say, my friend, that it was to contain nothing 
but what IS referred to your judgment? nothing but 
what you would know and approve just as well without 
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it ? or even did I concede that you could have known 
and approved without it that winch, when it is proposed, 
you do approve ^ I simply wish an answer to the 
question, whether, if a teacher of an ethical system such 
as you entiiely appioved, with some doctiines attached, 
incompiehenbible it may be, but not demonsti atively 
false 01 immoial, were to substantiate (as he ahiiuned) 
his claims to your belief by the performance of miracles, 
you would 01 would not feel constrained any the moie to 
believe him ? ” 

But I do not see the use of discussing a question 
undei ciicumstances which it is admitted never did nor 
ever can occur ” 

“You ^ tight haid,’ as Socrates says to one of ins 
antagonists on a similar occasion , but I really must 
lequest an answer to the question. The case is an 
imaginable one ; and you may surely say how, upon 
the principles you have laid down, you think those 
pi inciples would compel you to act in the hypothetical 
case ” 

“Well, then, if I must give an answer, I should say 
that upon the principles on which Mr Newman has 
argued the question — that all revelation except that 
which is internal is impossible — I should not believe 
the supposed envoy’s claims ” 

“ Whatever the number or the splendour of his 
miracles ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Fellowes, — with some hesitation 
however, and speaking slowly. 

“ For that does not affect the principles we are agreed 
upon ? ” 

“No,” — not seeming, however, perfectly satisfied. 

“ Yery well,” resumed Hairing ton, “ that is what I 
call a plain answer to a plain question I fancy (wa- 
verer that I am ^ ) that I should believe the man’s 
claims. I should be even greatly tempted to think that 
those things which I could not entiiely see otiglit to be 
contained in the said revelation, were to bo believed 
But all that is doubtless only because 1 am much weaker 
in imnd and will than eithei Mr. Newman or yourself, 
r 2 
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You must pardon me ; it will in no degree practically 
affect the question, except on the supposition that the 
same infirmity is also a cliai actonstic of man in gencial, 
that not I, fiom my weakness, am an exception io lulc , 
but you, in youi stiength But to dismiss that. You 
have agreed that a book-revelation is impossible, and not 
to be believed, even if avouched by niiiacles. Have men 
in geneial been disposed to believe a book-ievelation im- 
possible ? for if not, I am afraid they would bo very 
liable to lun into on or, if they share m w??y weaknesses^’ 
Liable to run inLo erior!” said Followes “Man 
has been perpetually running into this very eiror*, always 
and everywheie.’^ 

“ If it be ti ue, as you say, that man lias always and 
cverywheie manifested a remaikable facility of falling 
into this erroi, many will be tempted to think that the 
thing IS not so plainly imposbiblo. It seems so strange 
that men in geneial should believe things to be possible 
when they are impossible. However, you admit it as a 
too certain /acA’’ 

“ I do, for I cannot honestly deny it , but it has been 
because they have confounded what is historical or in- 
tellectual with moral and spiritual truth.” 

“I am afraid that will not excuse their absurdity, 
because, as you admit, all book-revelation is impossible. 
—But; fuithor, supposing men to have made tins stiange 
blunder, it only shows that the ^ moral and spiiitual’ 
could nofe be very clearly revealed , and no wonder 
men began to think that perhaps it might come to them 
from without^ When men begin to mistake blue for 
red, and square for lound, and chaff for wheat, I think 
it is high time that they repair to a doctor outsida them 
to tell them what is the matter with their poor brains. 
Meantime an external revelation is impossible?” 

^ Certainly.” 

“But men, however, have somehow perversely be- 
lieved it very possible, and that, in some shape or othei, 
it has been given 

“ They have, I must admit.” 

“Unhappy race! thus led on by some fatality 
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tliougli not by tlie constitution of their nature (lather, 
by some inevitable perversion of it), to behove as possible 
that winch is so plainly impossible Oh ^ that it did 
not involve a conti acliction to wish that G-od would 
relieve them fiom such umveisal and pernicious delu- 
sions, by giving them a book-revelation to show them 
that all book-revelations aie impossible ' ’’ 

That,” said Fellowcs, laughing, ‘Gvould indeed be 
a novelty Miiacles would hardly piove that^^ 

think not,” said Hairmgton “But, as the poet 
says, ^some god or fiiendly man’ may show the way. 
Pray, permit me to ask, did you always believe that a 
book-revelation was impossible ^ ” 

“How can you ask the question? — you know that 
I was brought up, like youiself, in the leception of the 
Bible as the only and infallible levelation of God to 
mankind ” 

“ To what do you owe youi emancipation from this 
grievous and umveisal enor, which still infects, m this 
or some other shape, the myiiads of the human race^” 

“I think principally to the woik of Mi Newman on 
the ^ Soul,’ and his ^ Phases of Faith ’ ” 

“These have been to you, then, at least a human 
book -revelation that a ^ dmne book-revelation is impos- 
sible,’ a truth which I acknowledge you could not have 
received by divine book -revelation, without a contradic- 
tion. — You ought, indeed, to think very highly of Mr. 
Newman It is well, when God cannot do a thing, 
that man can ; though, I confess, consideimg the very 
wide prevalence of this pernicious error, it would have 
been better, had it been possible, that man should have 
had a diviiie book-rovelation to tell him that a divine 
book-revelation was impossible. Great as is my ad- 
miration of Mr Newman, I should, myself, have pre- 
ferred having God’s word for it. However, let us lay 
it down as an axiom that a human book-rovclation, 
sliowing you that divine book-ievelation is impos- 
sible,’ is not impossible, and really, considering the 
almost universal error of man on this subject, — now 
happily exploded,— the book-ievelation which convinces 
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man of this great truth ought to be roveienced as of the 
highest value , it is such that it might not appear un- 
worthy of celestial origin, if ifc did not imply a contia- 
diction that God should reveal to us in a booh that a 
levelation in a hook was impossible ” 

Eellowes looked veiy giave, but said nothing. 

^^But yet,” continued Harimgton, veiy seiiously, 
know not whcthei I ought not, upon your principles, 
to consider this book-ieveiation with which you have 
been fiivouied, about the impossibility of such a thing, 
as itself a divine lovelation, in which case X am afiaid 
we shall be constiained to admit, in form, that contia- 
diction which wo have been so anxious to avoid, by 
making possible wuth man what is impossible with 
God.’ ” 

“I know not what you mean,” said Fellowes, lather 
offended 

‘‘Why,” said Xlaiiington, quite unmoved, “I have 
heard you say you do not deny, in some sense, inspira- 
tion, but only that ins2-)iration is preternatural; that 
every Gioly thought,’ every ‘lofty and sublime con- 
ception,’ all ‘truth and excellonce,’ in any man, come 
from the ‘ Father of lights,’ and are to be ascribed to 
him , that, as Mi Parker and Mr. Foxion affirm on 
this point, the inspiration of Paul or Milton, or even of 
Christ and of Benjamin Franklin, is of the same nature, 
and m an intelligible sense fiom the same souice, — dif- 
fering only in degree. Can you deem less, then, of that 
great conception by which Mr, ISfewman has released 
you, and possibly many more, from that bondage to a 
‘book-revelation’ m which you were brought up, and 
in which, by your own confession, you might have been 
stin enthi ailed ^ Can you think less of this than that 
it IS an ‘ inspired ’ voice which has proclaimod ‘ liberty 
to the captive,’ and made known to you ‘spiritual 
freedom If anything be divine about Mr, FTewman’s 
system, surely it must be this. Ought you not to thank 
God that he has been thus pleased to ‘ open your eyes, 
and to turn you from darkness to light’ — to raise up 
in these last days such an apostle of the truth which had 
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lam so long ^ hidden fi om ages and generations?’ Can 
you do less than adniiie the divine artifice by which^ 
when it was impossible for God directly to tell man by 
external levelation that he could dvtectly tell him no- 
thing, He raised up his seivant Hcwmaii to perform the 
olEco P ” 

“ For my part,” said Fellowes, I am not ashamed to 
say, that I think I ought to thank God for such a boon 
as Mr Newman has, in tins instance at least, been the 
instrument of conveying to me. I acknowledge it is a 
most momentous truth, without winch I should still 
have been in thraldom to the ^ letter ’ ” 

«Yeiy well; then the book-ievclation of Mr. New- 
man IS, as I say, in some soil to you^ peihaps to many^ a 
divine ^ book-revelation.’ ” 

Well, m some sense, it is so.” 

“ So that now we have, in some sense, a divine book- 
rovelatioii to prove that a divine book-ievelation is im- 
possible ” 

“ You are pleased to jest on the subject,” said 
Fellowes 

“I novel was more serious in my life. However, I 
will not press this point any further. You shall be per- 
mitted to say (what I will not contradict) that though 
Mr. Newman may be inspired, for aught I know, in 
that modified sense in which you believe in any such 
phenomenon — inspiied as much (say) as the inventoi 
of Lucifei -matches — yet that his book is not divine — 
that it is purely human , and even, if you please, that 
God has had nothing to do with it. But even then I 
must be allowed to repeat that at least you have derived 
from a ^book-revelation’ what it would not have been 
unworthy of a divine book-revelation to impart, if it 
could have been imparted without contradiction. Such 
book-revelation, in this case, must be of inestimable 
value to man, because, without it, he must have persisted 
in that ancient and all but inveteiate and universal de- 
lusion of which we have so often spoken. There is 
only one httle inconvenience, I apprehend, from it in 
relation to the argum^ent of such a book ; and that is, 
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that I am afraid that men, so far from being convinced 
thereby that a divine revelation is impossible, 'vviil lather 
argue the contrary way, and say, ‘ If Mr. Newman can 
do so much, what might not God do by the very same 
method?’ If he can thus break the spiiitual yoke of 
his fellow-men by only teaching them negatwe truth, 
surely it may be possible foi God to be as useful in 
teaching positive truth. I almost tremble, I assure you, 
lest, by his most conspicuous success in impaiting to 
you such important truth, and leclaiming you fiom 
such a fundamental eiror, which lay at the very 
threshold of your spiritual’ piogiess, he may, so far 
from convincing mankind of the tiuth of his piinciple, 
lead them rather to believe that a ^ book-revelation ’ 
may have been veiy possible, and of singular ad- 
vantage But, to speak the truth, I am by no means 
sure that Mr Newman has not done something more 
than what we have yet attributed to him, and whether 
his book-revelation be not also a true divine revelation 
to you ” \ 

Feilowes looked rather curious, and I thought a little 
angry. 

“ My good friend,” said Harrington, “ I am sure yo^ 
will not refuse me every satisfaction you can give, in 
my present state of doubt and perplexity , that you will 
render me (as indeed you have pi omi&ed) all the assist- 
ance in your power, by kindly telling me what you 
know of your own leligious development and history. 
I cannot sufficiently admire your candour and frankness 
hitherto.” 

“ Yon may depend upon it,” said Feilowes, I will 
not hesitate to answer any qncstions you choose to put. 
I am not ashamed of the system I have adopted — or 
rather selected, — for I do not agiee with any om writer, 
— although I confess I wish I wore a better advocate 
of It.” 

0, rest assured that ^ spiritualism’ can lose nothing 
by your advocacy. As to your independence of mind, 
you act, I am sure, upon the maxim m verba nuUiifS 
jiiiaie. Your system seems to me quite a species of 
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eclecticisiQ There is no fear of my confounding you 
with the good old lady who, after having heaid the 
sennon of bomc favoiiiite divme, was asked if she iindei- 
stood him ^ Undei stand him ! ’ said she , ‘ do yon 
think I would piesiime — blessed man^^’ Nor with 
the Scotch woman, who reqiiiied, as a condition of her 
admiiaiion, that a sermon should contain some things at 
least winch tianscended her comprehension ^Eli ! it is 
a’ vaia weel/ said she, on hcaimg one which did not 
fulfil tins reasonable condition , ‘ but do ye call that 
fine pleaching ^ — theie was na ae woid that I could na 
explain mysel ’ ” 

, Fellowes smiled good-naturedly, and then said, “I 
was going to observe, m i elation to the present subject, 
that it IS moral and spiritual’ tiuth which Mr Newman 
says it IS impossible should be the subject of a book- 
revelatioii ” 

Harrington, apparently without listening to him, 
vSuddonly said, By the bye, you agree with Mr 
Newman, I am suie, that God is to be approached 
by the individual soul without any of the nonsense 
of mediation, which has found so geneial — all but 
univeisal — sanction in the religious systems of the 
world 

“ Certainly,” said Fellowes, nor is there probably 
any ‘ spiritualist’ (in whatever we may he divided) who 
would deny that.” 

Supposing it true, does it not seem to you the most 
delightful and stupendous of all spiiitual tiuths ?” 

It does indeed,” said Fellowes 

“ Could you always I'eahse it, my friend ? ” said Har- 
rington 

Nay, I was once a firm believer in the current ortho- 
doxy, as you well know.” 

“ JSfoio you see with very difibrent eyes. You can say, 
with the man in the Gospel, ^ This I know, that whereas 
I was blind, now I see.’ ” 

I can ” 

And you attribute this happy change of sentiment 
to the perusal of those writings of Mr. Newman, from 
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wLicli you thiuk that I also miglit derive similar be- 
nefits^” 

appeals tlien that to yon^ at least, my friend, it 
IS possible that there may be a book-revelation of ^ moral 
and spiiitual truth’ of the highest possible significance 
and value, although you do not consider the book to be 
divine , now, if so, I fancy many will be again inclined 
to say, that what Mr. Newman lias done in your case, 
God might easily do, if He pleased, for mankind in 
general , and with this advantage, that He would not 
include in the same book which lovealed tiuth to the 
mind, and rectified its errois, an assurance that such 
book-1 evolation was impossible ” 

But, my ingenious fiiend,” cried Fellowes, with 
some warmth, ^^you aie infeiiiiig a little too fast foi the 
premises I do not admit that Mi Newman oi any 
other spiritualist has revealed to me any tiuth, but only 
that he has been the instrument of giving shape and 
distinct consciousness to what was, in fact, uttered in 
the secret oracles of my own bosom befoie ; and, as I 
believe, is uttered also in the heaits of all other men ” 

I fear your distinction is practically without a dif- 
ference. It will certainly not avail us. You say you 
were once in no distinct conscious possession of that 
system of spiritual truth which you now hold , on the 
contiary, that you believed a very difierent system; 
that the change by which you weie brought into your 
present condition of mind — out of daikness into light 
out of eiioi into truth — has been pioduced chiefiy 
by Mr. Newman’s deeply instructive volumes. If so, 
one will be apt to argue that a book-revelation may be 
of the very utmost use and benefit to mankind in general 
— if only by making that which would else bo the inar- 
ticulate mutter of the internal oracle distinct and clear ; 
and that if God would but give such a book, the same 
value at least might attach to it as to a book of Mr, 
Newman’s. It little matters to this argument — to the 
question of the possibility, value, or utility of an external 
revelation — whether the truths it is to communicate 
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bo absolutely unknown till 1 1 i cveals tlicm, or only not 
hiown^ wliicli you confess was your own case If your 
natuial tapei ot illumination is stuck into a daik lantern, 
and its liglit can only flash upon tlie soul wlion some 
Mr Newman kindly lifts up the slide for you , or if 
your internal oiacle, like a ghost, will not speak till it is 
spoken to; oi, like a dumb demon, awaits to find a 
voice, and confess itself to be what it is, at the summons 
of an exoicist, — the same argument pi ecisely will apply 
foi the possibility and utility of a book-ievelation fiom 
God to men in general What has been done for you 
by man, even though no more weie done, might, one 
would imagine, be done foi the rest of mankind, and in 
a much belter manner, by God If that internal and 
native revelation which both you and Mi. Newman say 
has its seat in the human soul, be clear without his aid, 
why did he write a syllable about it If, as you say, its 
utterances were not recognised, and that his statements 
have first made them familiar to you, the same aigument 
(the Christian will say) will do for the Bible It is of 
little use that natuie teaches you, if Mr Newman is to 
teach nature ” 

Fellowes was silent ; and, after a pause, Hariington 
resumed ; ho could not resist the temptation of saying, 
with playful mahee, — 

Perhaps you are in doubt whether to say that the 
internal revelation which you possess does teach you 
clearly or daikiy. It is a pity that nature so teaches 
as to leave you in doubt till some one else Leaclies you 
what she does teach you. She must be like some ladies 
who keep school indeed, but have accomplished masteis 
to teach eveiy thing. Pray, which of your ^spintuar 
writeis shall we call the Professor of ^ Spiritual In- 
sight^’ Would ifc not bo advisable, if you are in any 
unceitainiy, to write to Mr. Newman to ask whether the 
internal truths which no external revelation can impart 
be articulate or not , or whether, though a book fiom 
God could not make them plainer, you are at liberty to 
say that a book of Mr. Newman’s will? It is un- 
doubtedly a subtle question for him to decide for you , 
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namely, what is the condition of your own conscious* 
ness ^ But I really see no help for it, after what you 
have gi anted; nor, without his aid, do I see whether 
you can tiuly affiim that you have an internal revelation, 
independently of him or not. And whichever way he 
decides, I am afraid lest he should piove both himself 
and you very much in the wrong If he decides for you 
that your internal revelation must and did anticipate 
anything he might wiite, and that it was perfectly arti- 
culate, as well as inarticulately piesent to your ‘insight’ 
before, it will be difficult to determine why he should 
have written at all ; he would also prove, not only how 
superfluous is your gratitude, but that he undei stands 
your own consciousness better than you do. If ho 
decides it the other way, and says you had a ‘ revela- 
tion’ befoie he revealed it, yet that he made it uttei 
articulate language, and inteipicted its Inei oglyphics — 
then it once moie seems very strange that either you oi 
he should contend that a ‘book-rovelation’ is impossible, 
since Mr. ISTowman has pioduced it. If, however, ho 
decides in the first of these two ways, I fear, my good 
friend, that we shall fall into another paradox woise 
than ail, for it will prove that the ‘internal revelation’ 
which you possess is better known to Mi Newman than 
to yourself which will be a perfectly woithy conclusion 
of all this emharras It would be suiely dioll for you 
to affirm that you possess an internal revelation which 
renders all ‘external revelation’ impossible, but yet that 
its distinctness is unpeiceived by yourself, and awaits 
the assurance of an external authority, which at the 
same time declares all ‘exteinal levelation’ impossible!” 

“ There is still another word,” said Fellowes, “ which 
you forget that Mr Newman employs — ho says that 
an authoriiatim book-revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth is impossible.” 

“ Wily,” said Harrington, laughing, “ while you were 
without the truth, as you say you were, it was not likely 
to be authoritative • if, when you have it, it is recognised 
as authoritative, which you say is the case with the 
truth you have got from Mr. Newman — if you acknow- 
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ledge that it ought to have authoiity as soon as known 
— that IS all (so far as I know) that is contended for in 
the case of the Bible. If you mean by ^aiithoiitative,’ 
a levelation which not only ought to be, but which is so, 
I think mankind make it pretty plain that neither the 
^external’ nor the ^inteiiiar levclation is paiticularly 
authoritative In shoit/’ he concluded, do not see 
how we can doubt, on the piinciples on which Mi New- 
man acts and yet denies, that a book-rovelation of moral 
and spiiitual tiuth is veiy possible , and, if given, would 
be signally useful to mankind in geneial If Mr New^ 
man, as you admits has wiittcn a book which has put you 
in possession of moial and spiritual tiuth, surely it may 
be modestly contended that God might dictate a better. 
Either you were in possession of the truths in question 
befoie he announced them, or you weie not, if not, Mi. 
Newman is youi unspeakable benefactor, and God may 
be at least as great a one, if you were, then Mi. New- 
man, like Job’s comfoiteis, ‘has plentifully declared 
the thing as it is ’ If you say, that you wore in pos- 
session of them, but only by implication , that you did 
not see them clearly oi vividly till they were piopounded 
— that IS, that you saw tliem, only piactically you weie 
blind, and knew them, only you weie virtually ignorant, 
still, whatever Mi. Newman does (and it amounts, in 
fact^ to revelation), that may the Bible also do. If even 
that be not possible, and man naturally possesses these 
truths explicitly as well as implicitly, then indeed the 
Bible is an impertinence— and so is Mr. Newman.’^ 
After a pause, Hairing ton suddenly asked — 

“Ho you not think there is some difference between 
yourself and a Hottentot ^ ” 

“ I should hope so,” said Fellowes, with a laugh. 

“ But still the Hottentot has all the ‘ spiritual facul- 
ties ’ of which you speak so much?” 

“ Certainly ” 

“What makes this prodigious diffeience? — for of 
that, as a fact, wo cannot dispute.” 

“Different cultmo and education, I suppose.” 

“ This cultuie and education is a thing external?” 
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It IS.” 

'^‘Tliis culture and education, however, must be of 
immense importance indeed, since it makes all tlie dif- 
feience between the having or the not having, prac- 
tically, any just religious notions, or sentiments, or piac- 
tices (even in your estimation), whatever our internal 
revelation ” 

“ But still I hold, with Mr Parker, that the ‘ abso- 
lute leligion’ is the same in all men The difference is 
in circumstantials only, as Mr Parker says.” 

“When it serves his turn,” said Hailing ton ; “ and he 
says the contrary, when it serves his turn , then the do- 
piaved fonns of leligion aio hideous enough When ho 
wishes to commend his absolute religion,’ they merely 
diffei in ciicumstantials Cn cumstantials ^ I have 
hardly patience to hear these degiadiiig apologies for 
all that IS most degrading in humanity. If the ^ abso- 
lute religion,’ as he vaguely calls it, be present in these 
systems of gioss ignorance and unspeakable pollution, 
it is so incrusted and buried, that it is indiscernible and 
worthless Rightly, therefore, have you expressed a 
hope that there is a ‘prodigious diffei ence’ between you 
and a Hottentot. You adhere to that, I presume.” 

“ Of coitrse I shall,” said Fellowes 
' “ Well, let us see. Would you think, if you were 
turned into a Hottentot to-morrow, you had a leligion 
worthy of the name, or not ^ ” 

“I am afiaid I should not.” 

“ You hope it, you mean. Well, then, it appears that 
culture and education do somehow make all the differ- 
ence between a man’s having a rehgion worthy of the 
name, and the contrary ? ” 

“I must admit it, for I cannot deny it in point of 
fact” 

“And you also admit that, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, or in a much larger 
proportion, taking all the nations of the world since time 
began, the said culture and education have been want- 
ing, or ineffably bad ? ” 

“Yes” 
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*' So tliat theie have been very few, in point of fact, 
who have attained that ^ spiiituar leligion for which 
you and our spiiitualists contend ; and those few chiefly^ 
as Mr. ISTewman admits, amongst Jews and Christians, 
though they too have had their most giievous eirois, 
which have deploiably obscuied it ?” 

« Yes 

It appears then, I think, that if wo allow fchat the 
internal levelation, without a most happy external cul- 
ture and development, will not foim any religion at all 
woi thy of the name, and that that happy culture and de- 
velopment (from whatsoever cause) are not the condition 
of oiu race, it appears, I say, lather odd to affiim that 
any divine aid in this absolutely necessaiy external 
education of humanity, is not only superfluous, but em- 
possible ’’ 

Another pause ensued, when Harrington again said, 
“You will think me veiy pertinacious, pcihaps, but I 
must say that, in my judgment, Mr Newman’s theory 
of piogyessive leligion (for he als6 admits a doctrine of 
p7 ogress) favours the same sceptical doubts as to the 
impossibility of a book-rovelation You do not deny, I 
suppose, that he does think the woild needs enhght- 
emng ^ 

“Had he not believed that, he would not have 
written.” 

suppose not. However, how the world should 
need it, if your principles be true, and every man brings 
into the world his own particular lantern — enter 
moonshine’ — I do not quite understand; or, if it is in 
need of such illumination notwithstanding, why it 
should not be possible for an external levelation to 
supply it still better than your illuminati, I am equally 
unable to understand But let that pass. Mr. New- 
man concludes that the world does stand in need of this 
illumination, and that it has had it at various times. It 
IS his opinion, is it not, that men began by beiug poly- 
theists and idolaters^” 

“ It is so ; and surely all history bears out the 
theory.” 
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“Many doubt it I will not venture to give any 
opinion, except that there are inexplicable dilTiculties, 
as usual, on both sides. Just now I am quite willing 
to take his statement for granted, and suppose that man 
in the infancy of his lace was, in spite of the aid of his 
very peculiar illumination — which seems to have ‘rayed 
our daikness’ — as very a Troglodyte in civilisation 
and religion as you (for the special glory of his Crcatoi, 
I suppose, and the honour of your species) can wish him 
to have been. Well, man began by being a polytheist, 
and very gradually emeiged out of that pleasant condi- 
tion — 01 rather an infinitesimal poition of the race has 
emeiged out of it into the hetler forms of idolatry — 
(poor wretch!), and fiom thence to monotheism; that, 
in short, his polytheism is not the corruption of his 
monotheism, but his monotheism an elevation of his 
polytheism. Yet it is, aftei all, a cheeiless ‘progress,’ 
which often ‘advances backwaid’ Mi Newman 'says 
that ‘ the law of God’s moral universe, as known to us, 
is that of pi^ogress; tiiat we trace it fiom old baibaxism 
to the methodized Egyptian idolatry, to the more flexible 
polytheism of Syria and Greece,’ and so forth, and 
so in Palestine, from the ‘image woiship in Jacob’s 
family to the rise of spiritual sentiment under David, 
and Hezekiah’s prophets.’ Yet he also tells us, ‘ cere- 
monialism more and moie mcr listed the restoied nation, 
and Jesus was needed to spin and stab the consciences 
of his contemporaries, and lecall them to inoie spiri- 
tual perceptions.’ Well, thus came Christ to ‘stab 
and spur,’ and faith, I think, ‘stab and spur’ were 
again needed by the end of the thud century. Succes- 
sive reformers aie needed to ‘stab and spur’ the thick 
hide of humanity, without which it will not, it scorns, 
go forward, but perversely go backward, and even 
with tins perpetual application of the goad of some 
spiritual moliout, man crawls on at an intolerably slow 
pace. However, ‘stab’ and ‘spur’ are needed, which is 
all I am now intent upon.” 


* Phases, p. 223 
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but each of tliuM* snuK, who have 

Btunnlab‘(l the dull mind ol‘ oidmaiy lununnitv, domed 
from oir/i intcinal ilhimimd ion that spniUml light 
wluoh ihey Inuo comimmieatod tu the rest of man- 
kind f’* 

‘’Foi f/trmselr{\% my fnend,” said JIai ring- 

ton, “and if th(‘y had kept it to ihenuseli in many 
instano(‘% ]uo]>al)lv tlu‘ woild -would iu^e becai no 
los(M' That lh(‘r had it fiom wdlnn, m tiiio — li yoiii 
thooiy IS tine. Jbit to otliois, to the bulk of maidand, 
thoyluno impaittd tins held; it has bt‘on to 
an external kw elation; it is fiom -^Mthouk not (lom 
•within, that this light has boim r(U‘el^edJ and that the 
boasted '■piogiess’ of (he race Inn been secunal It 
lemanis, theiefore, only for ')oui Ghrisiian opponent h* 
a k, how it should bo tliat mankind sbonld lie 

ind(d)t(Hl to an oxlenuil 3c\ elation by (kxl, wlicn it is 
plain tdiat they are iiuh'bted to the like from man'''' and 
wbeth(‘r it is not eonemvablo, that if IMoscs, and tk)- 
eiati‘s, and 3\iul, could do so much for them, God could 
do a triflo moie? Yon will sa>, perhaps, on the old 
plea^ that th(‘se ])iofoinider ^plllis only made artieiilate 
that which already existed inarticulately in the hearts 
of those -vyhom they addiessed, that they only chafed 
into life the marble statue of Pygmalion — the dor- 
mant piinciples and sentiments which had a lioine in 
the linmau iicart before, only they were unluckily 
treated as strangers Wall, the same thing may the 
apologist for the Bible say — merely adding, perhaps, 
that it does more etreetually the business of thus 
awakening Glormant^ poweis, and giving a substantive 
form to the shadowy conceptions of mankind. But it 
is still, in either case, to the bulk of the woild, an 
external ^e^ elation, an out’ward aid winch gives them 
the actual coiihcious possebsion of spintual liglil, and 
secures the vaunted piogxChS of humanity Siudi <ire 
some of my dilliculiies respecting youi theory of the 
impossibility and inutility of any and all external reve- 
lations. I must, in candour, sa}'- that our dibcussion baa 
left them whore they were.” 

a 
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« There is one thing ” he added, ‘‘ about your system 
■which I acknowledge would bo consolatory io me ii‘ it 
were but time If man be really in iiossession oi an 
internal and univeisal revelation of moral and spuitiial 
truth, you neither can nor need take any^tioublo to 
enlighten and convert him. It relieves one oi all hupeu'** 
tluous anxiety on that score ” 

“Pardon me,’’ said Fellowes, “it is Mr. Nownuud.s 
spiritual theoiy alone which does allow the prospect oi 
success to any such efforts. As he truly says, when 
the spiritual champion has thrown off the burden ot an 
historical Christianity, he advances, as liglitly e<ivnppetl 
as Piiestley himself I should say much more lightly. 
<What,’ says he, ^may we now expect from the true 
theologian when he attacks sm, and vice, and gro«5s 
unspintuality^’ 'The weapon he uses (to employ Mi. 
ISTewman’s own language) is as lightning from Cod, 
kindled from the spirit within him, and piercing through 
the unbeliever’s soul, convincing his conscience of bin, 
and striking him to the ground hofoie God ; until those 
who believe receive it not as the word of man, but as 
what it is, in truth, the woid of God. Its action is 
directly upon the conscience and u})on the soul , and 
hence its wonderful results ; not on the critical faculties, 
upon which the Spirit is powerless.’ '' Again, he says 
that such a preacher ^ will have plenty to say edihe to 
the 'vulgar and to the philosophers^ appreciable by the 
soul f ’ Hear him again . ‘ Then he may speak with 
confidence of what he knows and feels ; and call on Ins 
hearers of themselves to tiy and prove his woids Then 
the conversion of men to the love of God may take place 
by hundreds and thousands^ as in some former instancch. 
Then, at length, some hope may dawn that Mohamme- 
dans and Hindoos may be joined in one fold with us, 
under one Shepherd, who will only have regained his 
older name of the Lord God ’ ’’j 
“ By all the gods and goddesses of all the natimiH,” 
said Harrington, “ I cannot understand it. IIow man- 


Soul, p, 244. 


t Soul, p.258. 
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kind ftlioukl need sncli tcaeliing, if t/our tlicory ho trne , 
liow, if tlu‘y iK‘i‘d it, it ih possible that you should givo 
it, if all ex:t(‘inal levtdaliou of inoial and spuitual liuth 
be iinpo.ssibic , how, if it m' possible, it should ]){» luipos- 
siblo ioi a (h)d, by a liihk', to give tlie like, Iiow you 
cau get (ft tiH‘ souls of people at all exci‘pfc through the 
iiderventiou oi the senses uud the inhdleet — th<' latter 
of which you say has nothing to do with the *'soul/ and 
surely the formei can have as little; — or how, if you 
van g(d at them by this intervention, it is impossible 
that a Bible should, is all to me a my&imy. Bui let 
tliat pass. If your last account he true, ono thing is 
(dear: that a sphuidid earem' is opi'ii io you and yoiu 
fnemls. You can inmuHhately employ this irresistibh' 

*• weapon’ for the ycriheation of your viewH and the con- 
version of the human race. You can lenew, or latliei 
realise, the triumphs of caily Chnstianitj ; — Isay, re- 
alise, for you and Mr, Newman behove them to be, for 
the most part, fahdons^ and that it was the army of 
('onstaiiiine that conqueied the empire for Christianity, 
but you can turn such fables into truths Surely the 
least you can do is to be od as a missionary to China or 
India Go io Constantinople, my dear fellow, and take 
the great Tuik by the beard Nor can Mr. Newman do 
less than repaix to Bagdad upon a second and more hope- 
ful mission. You will let mo know when you have de- 
molished hfohamiiKalanism, and got fairly into Thibet. 
Alescander’s career will be nothing to it But, alas ^ I 
f('ar it will ho only another variety of that impossible 
thing —a book-revelation !” 

‘••Nay,” said Fellowes, “we must first hmsh our mis- 
sion at home, and try our weapons upon you and such 
as you. We must siilidue such as you first ” 

“ Then you will never go,” said Harrington 
“Never mind,” I said, “Mr, Fellowes; Ilariington is 
very mischievous to-day But, as he said he would not 
contest the ground of your (hotimi^ that a hook-revela- 
hon of moral and spintuul truth is impossibli', so ho has 
not entered into it. Will you lot me, on vsoiuo future 
day, read to you a brief paper upon it ? I have no skill 
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— or but little — in that erotciic method of whicdi Tlar- 
ring ton is so fond ” Ho assented j and hero tins long 
conversation ended. 


July 7. Harrington and I spent, a portion of thn 
morning alone (Fellowes was gone out for a. day or two), 
conveismg on vaiious subjects. I haully know’' how it 
was, but I felt a strong reluctance to wnth for- 

mahty, on that one which yet lay neaicst iny lu^art — 
whethei from the feai lest I should do moie harm iluni 
good , lest contioversy should, as so often happens, in- 
dm ale rather than soften the heart; or perhaps J had 
some seci’ct distrust of my own temper or of Ins. Yet, 
if I felt anything of the last, I am sine I did him iiijiih- 
ticc ; and (I hope) myscilf. Be it as it may, 1 thonglit 
it better just to exchange a shot now and tlien — some- 
times it was a red-hot shot, too, on both sides — as wo 
passed and repassed, in the eminent of conversation, than 
come to a regular set-to, yard-arm to yard-arm. From 
whatever cause, he gave me ahuudant oppoituuiiy of 
recurring to the subject, for ho wnis perpetually, and, I 
believe, unconsciously, leading the conversation towards 
it , not, I think, from confidence in his logical prmvess 
but flora the restlessness in which (he did not preieiul 
to disguise it) his state of scepticism had plunged him. 
It was curious, indeed, to see how every thing, soomu 
or latei’, fell into one channel For example, I happenc^d 
to remai k, that a cottage in the valley, which we saw 
flora his library window, would make a pretty object 
in a picture, —it was the only sign of life in the little 
valley I should like the view itself all the bt*ti(‘r 
without it,^’ said he. I observed that a painter would 
feel veiy differently ; and if there were no such objecd, 
he would be sure to put one in. Oh, certainly,’* Im 
replied, “ a painter would, and justly ; thoro is no doubt 
that the skadoto of animated existence is very admirable; 
a picture, I admit, is wonderfully more pictiu esquo wnth 
such a picture of life ; especially as the painter can and 
does remove every thing offensive to his fastidious art. 
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lie IS very apt to leeaul ilio obj^vis in hih landscapes 
imicli as a poet docs a, (‘oUa^e, ac(*onlin<ij to C!o\vp( 4 ’’s 
eoniesbioin Mly a cotta»^(‘d kiy' 5 he to ianly lleskt'th, 
'you must al\\a\s xindei-itamb my dear, that a poet 
‘ nuTiUb a lum^e with ^ix: .^a^hes in fioni, txvo eomroitiilile 
^ ])arloun> a simut hiaiieasi* and tluee hed-iooms of con- 
' vemeiit diiiKuwimu'. ’ — As 1 hax e looked sometimis down 
a mountain f^len, and seen the most jnetuiesque huts 
upon its sule^ I have thoin^ht how httlo the ]>mnter 
could dispense with them. But, theiij hovy easily the 
philosoplier can: for, ahis^ I have taken wing from my 
station, ami looked in through the miseiabie easement, 
and seen not only wluit m disgusting to the senses — 
which IS a small matiei — but igiunaneo, and disease, 
and h'lir, and guilt, and racking pain, and iloiibt, and 
d(‘ath , and I havo not bemi able to help saying, in pity, 
Ob, for absolute sohtudo ^ — how much natiiia^ vv^ould be 
' improved if the luimau ince weie aniiihilateiO ’ ” 

The human lace,” said I, laughing, '=‘is very much 
obliged to tlu‘ ])ity which vvmuld thus exteiminate them; 
but as one of them, 1 should decidedly object to so 
sweeping a mode of impioving the picturesque* Besides, 
T suppose you make an excejdion in favoui of yourself, 
otherwise the pictuiesrpie would yanisli just when it 
was bi ought to pei Auction ~I am often inclined io say, 
with Paley, though I remembei well having sometimes 
felt as you do,—^ It is a happy world after all ’ I admit, 
howeveis that a buoyant, cheerful, habitual conviction of 
tins will depend on the constitution of the mind, and. 
(wen vary with the same mind in its diileront moods. 
But I am sure it may be a ren//// luippy world, whatever 
its sorrows, to any one who will view it as he ought.” 

I wish you could teach me the art ” 

It is,” said I, to exeicise the faith and the hope of 
a Cdirisfcian ; humbly to legard this life— as what it is 
— scone of discipline and schooling , — a pilgumage to 
a better, It is an old remedy, but it has bc^en ofion 
tried; and to millions of our race has made this world 
more than tolei'able, and death tranquil, nay, triumph ant. 
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—Do you remember Sclullei’s ^ Walk among the Lindtm 
Trees ^ 

Perfectly well.” 

you not remember how the two youths (htler 
in their estimate of the beautiful m nature? •' D it ]h^s- 
^ sible/ says Edwin, ^you can tlius turn from the cup 
^ of joy sparkhng and ovei flowing as it is?’ — ’ Y(‘s/ 
said Wollmar, ^ when one finds a spider in it j and m hy 
‘not^ In your eyes, to be sure, Nature decks herself 
^ out like a rosy- cheeked maiden on her bridal-duy. 

To me she appears an old withered bcddaiue, with 
‘ sunken eyes, furrowed clioeks, and aitificial ouuunent^ 

* in her hair. How she seems to admire Inu'self iu this 
‘ her^ Sunday finery t But it is the same worn and 
^ ancient gaiment, put oil* and on some hunduMls of 
^ thousands of times.’ But how natmal is the e\p]ana'* 
tion of all given at the beautiful closo of the dialogue ! 

‘ Heie,’ said the jocund Edwin, ‘I first met my dulud,.’ 
— •'And it was under these linden trees/ says Wolh 
m^, Hhat I lost my Laura/ It was their mood of 
mind, and not the outward world, that made all the 
difference. All natuie, innocent thing! must eoubont 
to take her hue from it You have, I feai, lost j>our 
Laura” — ^simply alluding to his eaily laith, “or shall 
I suppose, from your present mood, that you have just 
met with your Juliet I spoke, of couise, of his phi" 
losophj. 

^ He was looking out of the window ; but on my turn- 
ing my gaze towards him, I saw such a look of pi‘(‘uliar 
anguish, that I felt I had inadvertently touched a terrible 
chord indeed. I turned the conversation hastily, by re-- 
markmg (almost without thinking of what I said) on the 
beautiful contrast between the light blue of the sky and 
the green of the lawn and trees, and piocecded to re- 
mark on the degree in which the meie organic oi sensa- 
tional pleasures of vision formed an ingredient in the 
pi^surable associations of the complex beautiful” 

He gradually resumed convei sation : and we dib- 
OTssed the subject of the “beautiful « for some Imic. 
let 1 fcuo-w not ho-w it was, nor can I trace tho 
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stops by wliicb wo deviatecb — only that Bousseau^s 
bmnmeiday (Ircains on Ihe Lake of Bienno was a link 
m tlic chain, ^ — wo boinehow soon found ouibelves on 
tlio brink of the contioversy respecting the 

Origin of EviL’ ‘‘I have lead many books on that 
subject,” said I; ^Onii I intend to lead no moie, and 
1 should think you ]ia\ e had enough of them.” 

«Why, yes,” said he, laughing, ‘‘whatever philoso- 
phers may have thought of the oiigm of evil, it is a 
great aggravation of it to lead their speculations. The 
best thing I know on the subject — and it exhausts 
it — is half-a-dozen ImCvS in ‘Eobnison Crusoe’” 

‘‘ Rohinson Crusoe I ” said I 

“ Certainly,” ho replied ; ‘‘ do you not remembei 
that when he caught his man Friday, the ‘intuitional 
consciousness’ — the ‘insight’ — the ‘inward revela- 
tion’ of that woithy savage not being found quite so 
perfect as Mr. Parker would fancy, Ilobinson proceeds 
to indoctrinate him in the mysteries of theology ? 
Friday is much puzzled, as many moie learned savages 
have been before him, to find that the infinite powoi', 
wisdom, and goodness of God had made every thing 
very good, and that good it ivould have continued had 
it not been for the opposition of the devil ‘ Why God 
not kill dcbbil?’ asks poor Friday. On which, says 
Eobinson, ‘ though 1 was a very old man, 1 found that 
I was blit a young doctor in divinity.’ Ah’ if all 
doctors in divinity had been equally candid, the treatises 
on that dread subject would not have been quite so 
voluminous *, for we close them all alike, vdtli the un- 
availing question, ‘Why God not kiU debbil?’” 

Observing his tendency to gravitaie towards the 
abyss, I at last said to him, “ I think, if I were you, 
having decided that thcio is no religious truth to be 
found, I should dismiss the subject fiom my thoughts 
altogether. Bo as the Indian did, who struggled as 
long as he could to light his canoo when ho found he 
was in the stream of Niagara; but finding Ins efforts 
unavailing, sat himself down with his aims folded, anti 
went down the falls without btiriing a muscle. Let tis 
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talk no more on the subject Why vsliouhl you peiph‘s: 
yourself, as you apparently do, about a ^tlun<» hope- 
less to bo found out as truth ^What is iuilh?’ said 
Pilate, and, as Bacon says, ‘ho would not wait iur an 
answer’ It was a question to which, most probabl}% Iu‘, 
like you, thought no answci could bo giien. If I neu‘ 
you^ I should do the sumo. Why peipiex yourM*lf (u no 
purpose ^ ” 

“I should answei,” said he, ‘‘as Holon did i\htai 
asked why he gincved for his sun, seeing all grief was 
unavailing P ‘It is for that very reason lhailuiie\of 
was the reply. And in like inannei* I dwell on the im- 
possibility of discovering iiuili because it is imposMbh^ 

I acknowledged that it w^as a biihicient reason, and 
that it went to account in some degree foi a fact I 
had reniaiked in the few sceptics I had I'onio aeiobs— 
genmne or otheiwuse, — that they sccmeil Icns capable 
of leposmg in their piofessed coiiviclions than any oiu' 
else* it is of no avail, they say, to loason on such sub- 
jects and yet they are perpetually reasoning 1 lliey 
will neither rest themselves nor let any one else rest. 
He confessed it, and said, “ The stale of nuud is verv 
much as you have desciihed it, and you lia^e dchcrilKHi 
It so exactly, that I almost think you, my <iear unch‘, 
must know the heart of a sceptic, and have been one 
yoiii self some time or other ^ ” 

Wo wound up the morning, which was beau ti fill, by 
taking a ride, in the course of wdiich I ivas amused 
with an instaneo of the sensitiveness with whicii Har- 
rington’s cultivated mind lecoiled from the gro.shiiess of 
vulgar and ignorant inadehty. We called at cottage 
of a little faimei', a tenant of liis, somewluit noiorious 
both for profanity and sensuality ri^\'iiiming, I sup- 
pose, on his young landlord’s suspected heterodoxy, and 
thinking perhaps to ciiny favour with him, lie ven- 
tured (I know not what led to it) to indulge in some 
stupid joke about the legion and the herd of Kwine. 
“ Sir,” said he, scratching his head, “ the devil, I r(^ckon, 
must have been a moi'e clever fellow than I thought, to 
make two thousand hogs go down a steep place into the 
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sea — it is liaid c\('n to make tliein go wlioro 

Ihey and almost llupo^sll)le to make them go wliere 
they -won’t ” 

"^Tlie doMl, iny good luend,’’ said ITairiDgion, very 
gra,\ely, is a May elmer fellow, ami i hcjpe you do 
KOt foi a moment ml end to eompaie }ouMelt* wilh him 
As to the sn])pO'-(‘d innucde, it would, no donht, he luiid 
to say which Avcae most to he jniical, the devils m the 
bwine, oi the swine with the d(‘Mls in them, hut lias it 
n{'\erstnu‘k you that th(^ whole may lie an alli'gorieal 
ri'preseuiatioii of the inism’ahle and desliuetivo ellects 
of th(‘ Knnm of the two \i<*es of sensuality and pio- 
fanity^ ^’/ny/ also (if all tales hi' tine) lead lo a &tei‘p 
plaei*, hut 1 have never hcaid that it ends in the 
wat(u\ ISTow/’ he coiituuied, ^‘*1 daio say you would 
laugh at that story which the Eoiuan Catholics tell of 
St, Antony 5 namely, that Mie pieadied to the pigs^’ 
— yet it has had a very sound allegorical intcrpietation ; 
•we arc told that it mecfui merely that he preached to 
country fanners, which, you see, is no moie than I ha\o 
been doing ” 

It was one of the many things which made me a 
sceptic as to whidhci he was one “ llariington,” said 
I, '‘at times I lind it impossible to believe that you 
doubt the tinth of Chiistianity.’^ 

“ Suppose I were to answer, that at times I dotibt 
whether I doubt it or nol, would not that ho a thorough 
sceptic’s answer ? ” I admitted that it would be indeed 


Jalg B, I was already in the library, writing, when 
Harrington came in to hriaakfasi "You seem busy, 
early,” said he I told him I was merely endeavouring 
to manifest my love for his future childiexi 

You know,” said 1, ^dvhat Isociatcs says, that it is 
right that children, as they inherit the other possessions, 
should also inheiit the frientlships of their fathers.” 

My children I ” said he, very giavely , I shall nover 
have any.” 

^^Oh, yes, you will, and then these sullen -vapours of 
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doubt will roll off before tlie siixiliglit of domestic happi- 
ness. It will allure you to love IIvii wlio has given you 
so much to love. Yes/’ said I, gaily, I shall visit you 
one day in happier moods ; when you will wonder how 
you could have indulged all your present thoughts of 
Grod and the universe. As you gaze into the face of 
innocent childhood, which shows you what faith in God 
is by trust in you, you will say, ^ Heaven shield tlui boy 
from being what his father has been!’ — you will feel 
that such thoughts as yours will not do, as the world 
says ; and we shall all go togethci', you with your wife 
on your arm, to church there in the valley, in the briglit 
sun and deep quiet of a Sahhath morning, and amidst the 
music of the Sabbath bells ; and as the traiujuil scene 
steals into your very soul, you will say, “No; scepticism 
was not made for man/ ” 


“ It is a pleasant romance,” he replied, gloomily, “ and 
nothing more. I shall never love, and shall tlWefore 
never wed; though, I suppose, that does not logically 
follow. However, it does with mei and, consequently, 
I presume the children are also only in posse. However, 
what is this instance of your kindness to my posMble 
children ? ” he added, more cheerfully. 

*'‘1 was endeavouring,” said I, “ on the bare possibility 
of your retaining as a father all the feelings you seein 
to entertain at present, to compile for your children (as 
they must be taught something, and you would wish 
them, as you say, to know the trntli) a short catechism. 
I think the questions in Watts’ First Catechism might do 
Tor the poor little souls. The answers (as usual) might 
not be wholly intelligible till they got older; but still 
might awaken some notion which in time might ripen 
into confirmed scepticism.” 

“ Well,” said he, laughing, “let me hear what sort of 
rehgious instruction you have provided.” 

I had only finished one question,” I replied, “when 
you came in : hut I almost think it may be considered a 
Summa Theologies ’ of Itself. It is this 

“ I Can yon tell me^ child^ %oho made you ? ’ 

I cannot, certainly, tell who made me ; neither can 
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my father; but, fiom tlic continual misery, confusion, 
and doubt, winch I feel ni myself and see aiound me’ 

— here the little pupil IS to be cautioned not to laugh; 
the iiuith in the c//c, perhaps, cannot bo extinguished 

— ^ I am led to doubt whether I was made by one who 
cares for me oi takes any inteiest in me.’ {Good child.y^ 

As I looked up, after reading this Jiist truth of scep- 
tical theology, I observed in Hariington’s face something 
of the same look of soirow winch I had noted the day 
bcfoie. Suddenly ho said, as if to prevent any chance 
recurrence to painful topics : 

1 very gradually liecainc a doubter, I was perhaps 
beco7)img so when, two yeais ago I became an idolater^ 
and my idol crumbled to pieces at my feet That tran- 
sient vision of the beanfiful half xeclaimed me from my 
doubts ; the darkness of the succeeding night taught me 
j lister views of the miseries of man and the incompie- 
liensihle riddle of Ins existence , and I half blushed at 
my glimpse of selfish happiness.” 

So saying, he Biiddenly left, the room Some part of 
the mysteiy I felt was unravelled. Alas ^ the logic of 
the head 1 — ^liow fatally foi tided by the logic of the lieait ^ 
Am] so, thought I to myself, even Ilauington loo is 
m part the dupe of that cunning spirit of delusion which, 
in various forms, is resolved to cast God, and a Ee- 
deemor, and Immortality, out of the universe, in com- 
pliment to man’s wondoiful elevation, purity, unsellish- 
ness, and philanthropy 1 One man tells me, with Shafles** 
bury, that ho docs not want any ^‘'immortal hopes,” or 
any such bribes ” of prudence, to make him virtuous 
or religious — delicate, noble-minded creature I — that 
he can serve and love God equally well, though he were 
sure of being aniiilulaied to-morrow morning I Another 
deelaies that he would not accept heaven itself if pur- 
chased by a single pang, voluntary or involuntary, en- 
dured by any other being in God’s miiveise^ Another 
swears that such is his sympathetic benevokmce that he 
“would not accept that same heaven if he thought any 
other being was to bo shut out. of it ; ” I wonder whether 
he condescends to accept any blessing 7ioWj while a single 
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fellow-creature remains dosi.ilnto of it ^ A foniih (a Indy 
too) declares “tlieie is no theory of a God, of an aulhor 
of natuie, of an origin of the umver'^e, wlueli not 
utterly xepugnant to hei faculties, which is not (to lim* 
feelings) so iireveient as to make her blu^h, so miNl(\nd- 
ing as to make hei mourn , ” and now liarrington, mslead 
of being thankful for his glimpse of ha|>pin<•^v, nrid 
yielding to the better instincts and convictions it paitiy 
awakened, and learning patience, siibimsfc.iun, and faith 
under his shattered hopes, is taken captive on tht‘ sarno 
weak side, and (all unconscious that he shan'S in tlie 
prophet’s feeling, do well to bo angiy”) fancies iliat 
Ins present gloom is moie truly in unison iMlh (ho 
condition of the umvoise, and that ho is liound to be 
most philanthiopicaliy misantluopical OIG w<‘ll dras 
the Book say of this heait of ours, 'GlFOKiTFrL A!*o\ u 
ALL THINGS t ” Siicli aie our mingled follies and wickial- 
ness, so ludierous, so sorrowful, are the i'catnies pie- 
sented in this great tragi-comcdy — ^ Tub Life of iM 
— that it IS impossible to play consibieuiiy either Demo- 
critus or Heiaclitus. 


9. Mr. Fellowcs returned this morning. Wo 
had a very pleasant day — theology being eKcIiuled. In 
the evening my companions were again pleased to dis- 
torb my occupations , but it was only a short skirmish. 
Fellowes was endeavouring to enlighten hi» IVimid re- 
specting the mysteries of belief” and faith,” as 
expounded by some of his favouiite writers ; he con- 
tended (making that sheer separation between *Mho 
inteUectnal” and spiiitual,” which so many of the 
spiri^al school affect) not only that theio may bo correct 
belief mthout true hxith, which, in an intelligiblo sense, 
tew will deny ; but that there may be a true faith with 
a false belief, or even with none, in the strict sense of 
the word^ Befen mg to a recent acute writer in one of 
our religious periodicals, he argued that belief is proiiurly 
an intellectual process, founded on a presumed prepon- 
aerance of reasons or supposed reasons, for it, and that 
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whi^tluT tliDse reasons amount to domonstration, or 
wluUlior tli(* scale lu' lunu^d by a p,rain, niatkns not, 
tlH‘ prodiud is pin(‘h /o/;/ea/, ami lia.s no moic 1o do with 
iaUh ” than a “ bclu‘l‘” in any piopobitiou of Euclid. 
‘M>ul at all he proceeded, ““wlieihei you 

ehiJosc to (‘all some of these acts of reason by the nanio 
of b(‘lud ov not, laith im soinetlung quite ind( ‘pendent of 
It As jMi Kewauin says, in his ‘Phases/ ‘Belief is 
OIK' thine and faith anotlua’^’ ‘belief is piu ely intellec- 
tual , faith IS {uopeily spiritual’ ‘Nowhcio from any 
])odv of pru‘sts, cleigy, or mmisters, as an order, is 
religious piogies^^ to be anticipated till infeUectual creeds 
are dcsfroi/cd^ See, too, how tenderly ho speaks even 
of athei.sin ‘1 do not know,’ ho says, Miow to avoid 
calling this a moral eiior, i)tcl I mnU ca^efulhf guard 
against seeming to oveilook that itning stdl be a meielg 
spccidaiive erro?, which ought not to si'parate our Iiearts 
from any man’ vSimiLuly, ho cliaiitablj restricts ‘idol- 
atry ’ in any ‘ bad sense ’ to a volimtaiy worshipping of 
■what the woiship])ei f(‘els not to d(‘seivc his adoialion ; 
ami as 1, Ibi om‘, doubt whether this is ever the case, 
this (h'lightfiil chanty is compt ehensive indeed Mr. 
Paikei’s discoiiiso is full of the same beautiful and tole- 
rant maxims. ‘Each religious doctime/ ho says, ‘has 
some tune stood for a truth. . . . Each of these forms 

of religion (pol) theism and feticliism, to wii) did the 
%TOrM servici* in its day.’ No one fmm of religion is 
absolutely tiuo; faith may lie compatible with them all 
“ Let mo understand yoii, if possible/’ said Harrington ; 
“for at present I fear I do not That there may be 
belief without faith in a very intelligible sense, 1 can 
understand. Yon say there can be faith without belief, 
and a true faith that is connected with aiiy belief, koto-- 
ever erroneoii}>^ do you not ? ” 

“Provided it. contains the absolute religion.” 

and ev(‘n the lowest fetichism does that, 
aecoiding lo Mi Parker, whom you defend. Now this 
lYoleanyrn^// is what I do 7iot understand.” 

“That,” said Fellowes, “T can easily conceive ; and, 
let me add, no sceptic cun understand it.” 
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I see no reason why ho should said Ilarriiigton, 
laughing, “if, as you and Mr Newman s^ppo^^(^ ihe 
' {spiritual ’ can be so perfectly divorced from llie ‘ 
lectual’ According to your leasonmg, tlu^ ailuusi and 
the idolater cannot be incapable of excrciMug this mys- 
terious ‘ faith * — when then eirors are suppohcd jiiireh 
speculative, — since faith has Qiothng to do with tln^ 
intellect, neither, theiefore, ought the sceptic to bt* 
quite beyond the pale of your chanty. Nay. his intt^lkHd 
being a rasa tabula in these matteis, I should think he 
IS in moie favourable circumstances than thcij can lie 
But seiiously, let me try, if possible, to fathom this 
curious dogma — I beg your pardon — hentiment^ I mc*nn 
Belief without faith in an intelligibh' souse (if by this 
last wo mean a condition of the emotions oi alfections). 
I can undeistand ; though, if the tiuih beln»ved he of a 
nature to excite to emotion and dictate achon, and fail 
to do so, I doubt whether men in general would not call 
that belief spuiious. Foi example, if a man, on bmng 
told that his house was on fire, sat si ill in his neigh- 
bour’s chimney-corner, and took no notice of the matter, 
most persons would say that his assent was no trut^ 
beliefs for it did not produce its effects^ did not producer 
faith. But whethoi faith can ever exist independently 
of belief — whether it is not always involved with it, — 
and whether theie can be a faith worth a farthing that 
IS not based on a true belief, — that is the point on which 
I want light. If I understand you, you think an accept- 
able fixith mayor may not coexist with a tiue belief, 
and men who believe in Jupiter or Jehovah, m one God 
or a thousand, who worship the sun or an idol, or a 
or a monkey, may all have an equally aeceptable faith.” 

“ I affirm it ” 

“ That as theio may be belief m a tiiith -without, faitli, 
so there may be ffiith, though the mtellect belie ves in a 
falsehood ; that faith, in fact, is independcmt of know- 
ledge, or of any particular condilion of the intellect?” 

“ I do not like the terms in whi(di you exjiress the 
sentiment , but I, for one, believe it substantially cor- 
reot” 
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Never mind the foim , I am quite willing to employ 
other tennis li' you will supply them ” 

“Well, iiieu/’said ¥ellow<‘S, “I bliould say with Mr* 
Paiker tliat the piinciplo of true faitli may be found 
to coexist with the giosbCht and most hideous misconcep- 
tioUvS of God, while the absence of it may coexist with 
the tuie.st and most elevaled belief” 

“ Thai., 1 think, comes to miudi the same as I said* — 
Now about the ialter position wo li.ive no dispute ; it is 
(h(‘ foi mer that I want light upon* The latter only shows 
that a belief, whicb ought to bo practical, and if not 
pia<*aical is nothing, is but a species of hypociisy, and, 
of coiuse, I have nothing to say foi it My undo here, 
nho IS btill ono of the oriliodox, who believes that an 
^acceptable faith’ and a belief in the divinity of a 
monkey or a cat aie somehow quite incompatible, would 
b(5 among the fust to acknowledge the latiei position. 
He would say, ‘No doubt there has often been such a 
tiling as “dead oithodoxy,” — a cieed of the “letter,” — 
a religion exclusively dependent on logic, and having 
nothing to do with the fi‘elmgs; — belief that is not 
sublimated into faith, — a S 3 ''stem of arteiics and veins 
inhltrated with some coloured substance, like the apeci- 
mens in an anatomical museum, but in which none of 
the life-blood of leligion circulates. But surely,’ he 
would vsay, ‘it does not follow, that because theie lias 
been belief without faith, Ihoie is or can be any faith 
indepondoiit of some belief, oi an acceptable faith without 
a true belief” 

“ I ahirm,” said Followes, “ that ‘ faith ’ has nothing 
to do with the intellect, but is a state of tlie alfections 
exclusively. I ahirm, with a recent acute wiitci, that 
there is, jiroperly speaking, no belief at all that is dis- 
tinguishable from reason. For what is mi^ant by bdi<d‘ 
of a proposition but the receiving that pioposition 
true upon evidence, from a supposed prcqioiuleianee of 
reasons in its favoui ^ Now, whelher that preponder- 
ance ho a ton weight or a single gram, down goes the 
balance, and reason as strictly decides that it is to be 
received as if it were a mathematical demonstration. 
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If tlie arguments, wlietlier abstract or ofc]icnviS(», absii- 
lately demonstrative oi only probable, arc siipposeil to Hie 
exactly balanced, tbeie is no leason for deciding in 
favour of one side moie tlian the otlici ; and tlnne h 
theiefoie no belief, for the veiy reason Hut reason cannot 
be exercised 

"Very well indeed,” said Ilarringion, "so far a*- it 
goes; but I foitliwith see, tliat, so far fiom denvang any 
benefit fiom this ingenious leasoning, tlieie is no such 
tiling as either oi belief lielief and faiih luno both 
vanished at the same tinio; the lust is lesolved mlo 
reason, and the second, we shall soon see, becomob* im- 
possible ” 

"Belief may,” said Fellowes, "but f.iith never Its 
divine beauty is all the blighter, when Inippily divorced 
from logic and syllogisms, its misalliance witli wlueli can 
only be compaicd to that ciucl punishment by winch 
the living was chained to the dead. Say what you 
wiU, it stiil reigns and triumphs in the soul, in spite 
of all” 

"I am perfectly convinced,” said Harrington, "that 
the modern spiritualist will not bring his ^ faith’ into 
any ignominious slavery to intellect oi syllogisms But 
clear up my doubts if you can. I know that tlie writc*rs 
you are fond of quoting, very generally give an illustra- 
tion of the nature of faith by pointing to tlie ingenuous 
trust of a child in the wisdom and kindness of a 
parent.” 

"They do; and is it not a beautiful illustration? 
That is genuine faith indeed ! ” 

" I am willing to take the illustration. Tho child has 
faith, we see, in Ins father’s superior wisdom and experi- 
enced kindness.” 

"Yes” 

" He heheves them, therefore ” 

" Certainly.” 

" But belief is reason.^^ 

" Certainly; but faith is more than that.” 

" 1^0 doubt ; but ho does believe these things.’^ 

" Yes, certainly ” 
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And if lie did 7}ot believe tliem ho would cease to 
ha\e faith If, for instance, he be convinced that his 
fathei IS mad, or cruel, or unjust, the state of aflectiun 
which you call faith will diminish, and at last cease.” 

Pei haps so,” said Fellowes 

"^PeihapvS so, my fiimul ! I leally cannot leceive your 
answei, bec‘auye 1 am convinced that it docs not expiess 
yoiii sentiments ” 

lYell, 1 believe that the stale of affection which we 
call ^faitiP would be impossible under such ciiciiiu- 
stances.” 

But belief IS reason.^^ 

Yes.” 

“ hliist wc not say, then, that the child’s faith depends 
on the condition of his belief that is, on his reason^ so 
that the ‘ faith’ is possible when lie behoves, and so lopq 
as ho believes, that his father is wise and kind, but is 
impossible lohen he believes, and as soon as he belies es, 
the conti ary ” 

Yes, I admit thatr 

appeals, then, Aiat faith in this ease — perhaps, 
the best illustration that could bo selected — so far liom 
being a state of the afli^ctions exclmiec of the intidlect, is 
not exclusive of it, but absolutely dependent on it, inas- 
nimch as it is absolut(dy dependent on belief, and that is 
dependent on reason: It exists in connection with it, 
and is never independent of it If the conti ary be 
affirmed, I doubt whether there can be any such thing as 
' faith ’ in the world. Belief becomes reasoti^ and falth^ 
having nothing, you say, to do with the intellect, becomes 
impossible. — But now, let it be supposed (as, indeed, 1 
cannot hut suppose), that some belief, that is reason, en- 
lightemed or not (generally the last), is involved in every 
act of faith ; you yet affirm most distinctly that it is a 
state of the affections quite independent of the hutli or 
falsehood of any such intellectual nropositions as may lie 
involved with it.” 

«Id0” 

It ought to follow, then, that it matters not what is 
the object of belief, provided there is ‘faith and this, if 

u 
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you observe, is very much what the lani!:iiage of I\rr. 
Kewmaii would imply, while it is the veiy Cbstuice of 
Mr. Parkei’s teaching ” 

“ You mean Father Newman, perhaps ? ” 

Why no, I did not; but, to tell you the truth, eithei 
would illustiate my meaning ; there not appearing to me 
much difference between them m this respect, Whoduu’ 
you woiship an image of a ^ winking virgin/ or, aecouling 
to the other Biomio, the ‘ ideal ^ of an idolater, whether 
(provided always it be with sincerity and trust!) }mi 
adoie the Jehovah of the Hebrews, or, ‘^tbe imago which 
fell down from Jupiter/ ought to make, upon youi theoiy, 
no great difference.” 

‘‘Well, in whatever difficulty the controveisy may 
involve us, can we deny this conclusion ^ ” 

“Truly,” leplied Haiiiugton, “I tlmik it does not 
involve me m any difficulty , it shows mo that if this b<‘ 
the ‘ faith,’ to winch you attach so much importance, it 
really is not woitli the powder and shot that must bcs 
expended in the controveisy For my own pari, I do 
not hesitate to say that I would rather bo absolutely 
destitute of ‘faith’ altogethei, than exercise the most 
plenaiy faith ever bestowed upon a tawdiy imago of 
the Virgin, or some misshapen beast of an idol of Hindoo 
or Hottentot workmanship.” 

“Ah^ my fiiond/’ cried Fellowos, “do not ilius blas- 
pheme the most holy feelings of humanity, howev<»r 
misapplied!” 

“ I do not conceive that I do, in declaring abhorrenee 
and contempt of such perversions of ‘senfcimcnt/ however 
‘holy’ you may call them Hideous as they aie, how- 
ever, they are less hideous than the half-length apologic's 
for them on the part of cultivated and civilised Immiin 
beings, like om ‘spiritual’ infidels Your teuderness is 
ludicrously misplaced. I wonder whether the same 
apology would extend to those exercises of simple-minded 
‘faith’ in which it is said that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese iiirates sometimes indulged, when they implored 
the benediction of the saints on their predatory expedi- 
tions I And yet I see not how it could bo avoided ; for 
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the exorbilancics of tliese piiates were not more hateful 
to liiimamty than aie the iite& piactised, and the duties 
eiijomcd, by many foims of lehgion What delightful 
ingenuous 4 aith’ and genuine ‘ simplicity ’ of mind did 
these piiiites manifobi^” 

IIow can you talk so, when we make it a mark of a 
false revelation, that it contiadicts any intuition of our 
moral iiatuie*'^” 

Then cease to talk of your absolute religion/ as ca- 
pable 111 any way of conse dating the liateM foims of 
ialbc and ciuel supeistition, for which you and Mr. 
Parker condescend to be the apologists. The fixnaticisni 
of such pious and devout boasts as those saint-loving 
pirates, is not a more dagiant violation of the principles 
of moiality than the acts which flow directly as the 
immediate and natural expression of the inhnitely vaiied, 
but all-polluting forms of idolatiy, with which you are 
pleased to identify your ‘ absolute religion,’ and in all 
of which you suppose an acceptable ^ faith,’ to bo very 
possible. You see how Mr. Parkei extends the apology to 
the foulest acts of his Tartar and Calmuck scoundicls ; acts 
called murders in the cod<‘s of Chiistenclom and civilisa- 
tion, but vainished over by the beautiful ^ faith’ which 
somehow still luiks under the most frightful practices of 
a simple-minded barbarian If thib faith will shelter the 
abominations of a gross idolatry, I see not what else it 
may sanctify. — Put, m fact, neithei in the case of 
idolaters, or any other religionists, is it true that Taith’ 
IS independent of'' belief,’ in the case of youi Calmuck, 
for example, the ^belief’ is vile, and, therefore, the ^ faith’ 
vile too ; a faith practical enough, ceitainly, but one i.hat 
as ceitainly does not ^work by love ; ’ and which I think 
would be well exchanged for a dead oithodoxy, or 
anything else.” 

It is not dilhcult to vsee the source of the fallacy into 
which Pellowt's had fallen It lies in the attempt to 
make a distinction mfacf, as well as in tlieori/^ between 
the ‘'"intellectual” and ‘^emotional” pails of our nature 
It is very well for the spiritual and mental analyst to 

II 2 
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consider separately ilie several principles wliicli. con«« 
stituie Immanity, and ivliieli act, and xeaet, and interact 
in endless involution. That there may il)0 acts of lielief 
that terminate chicdy in the intellect, and may be wliolly 
worthless, who denies^ The drunkard, for exainph', 
may admit that sobriety is a duty ; but yet if he 
drunk eveiy night of his life, we shall, of comse, iluuk 
little of that act of belief, — of liis daily lepetition 
of 77107 al orthodoxy. In the same manner, a man may 
admit that it is his duty to exercise implicit love, grati- 
tude, and obedience towards the gieat object of worship ; 
but if his habitual conduct shows that he has no thong lit 
of acting in accordance with tins ' maxim, he must be 
regaided, m spite of the oithodoxy of his speculative 
Cl eed, as no better than a heathen , or worse. 

But though it IS very possible that a true belief may 
not involve true faith, does the conveise follow, — ilia t, 
tlierefoie, true faith is essentially dilfeient from it, and 
independent of it ? All history shows, that when religion 
is practical at all, — that is, issues in fxith, — such faith 
is as the tiuth or falsehood believed; the emotional and 
active conditions of the soul are colouied, as usual, by 
Imowledge and intellect These, again, arc not inde- 
pendent of the will and the affections, as wo allhiiniharly 
know. And hence the fallacy of supposing that no nnin 
IS to be thought better or worse for liis “ intellectual 
creed.” His “ creed ” may be his crime ; ” and surcdy 
none ought to see tins more clearly than the wrilerh 
who deny it, for why their eternal invectives agaiimt 
“dogmas,” — and especially the tolerably universal dogma 
that men are lesponsible for the formation of their 
opinions, — except npoii the supposition that men are 
responsible for framing and maintaining thorn ? If they 
are not, men should be left alone ; if they are, they are 
to be thought of as “ woise and better ” for their “ intel- 
lectual creeds ” 

Before the conclusion of the conversation, Mr. Fellowes 
asked me for my opinion. 

“ If,” said I, “faith bo defined independently of an act 
of intellect, then, I think, with our sceptical UTcnd here, 
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there can be no such thing at all Foi I neither know, 
nor can conceive, of any buoh mueasonable exeicise of 
the emotions or alfections If it be meant, on the other 
hand, that thmigh some act of the intellect be indeed 
uniformly involved, yet that it matteis not ^ohat it is, 
and that faith does not take its complexion, as of moral 
value, fiom it, then I also think, with Harrington, that 
it is impossible to deny that such a doctrmo will sanctify 
any soit of woiship, and any soit of deity, piovided men 
be sinceie , are you piepnied to contend ioi so much^” 

Mr Fellowes put an adroit objection heie. ‘‘Why,” 
said he, “you will not deny, surely, lliat even Scriptuie 
often commends as good a faith which is founded on a 
very imperfect conception of the spiritual realities to 
which it is directed ^ ” 

“It IS ingtmiously put, I admit. I giant that iheio 
are heio, as in so many other cases, limits which, though 
it may not be very easy to assign them, as plainly exist 
But that does not a,nsw(T my ({uestion I want to know 
whether the piinciplc is to bo ap})lied iinthont limits at 
all^ as yom speculative theoiy demands^ In oihei woids, 
will it or not sanctify acts of the most degrading and per- 
nicious idolatry, of the most debasing superstition, 
because allied to that state of the atfec lions in winch 
you make the essefice of faith consist^ If it will not, 
then your objection to me is nothing , it merely asks me 
to assign limits, within which the exercise of the affection 
in question may be acceptable, or almost equally accept- 
able, m cases of a partially enlightened undei standing 
If it will, then it leaves you open, as I conceive, and 
fairly open, to all the objections which have been so 
bi’iisquely urged against you by your friend, in whose in- 
dignant piotest against the detestable apologies for llie 
lowest forms of leligious degradation, m which so 
many ‘spiiitual* wi iters indulge, I for one heartily 
sympathise.” 

I ventured to add, that the account of “faith” as a 
state of the emotions exclusively, given by some of his 
favourite writers, is perfectly arbitrary. “Belief,” say 
they, “is wholly intellectual: Faith is wholly morah^ 
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Now it would bo of veiy little couhet[uence, provulcnl the 
terms were geneially understood, wliether tlu^j be so 
used or not ; men would in that, case sup})Ose, that faith, 
thus lestiicted, umfoimly inqihes a previous pna ess of 
mind which is to be called exclusively belief, I tuhh'd, 
however, that I did not believe that the word ‘‘faith’’ 
w'as ever thus understood in popular us(‘, but that, on 
the eontiary, it was employed to imply belief foiiudod on 
knowledge or supposed knowledge, and also where the 
belief was, in its veiy nature, practieal, or clainKnl (‘mo- 
tion, a conduct and a state of the afechons corr<*spoiuhiig 
thereto ^‘Biit this,” said T, ‘^merely respects tlu' popular 
use of the woids, and it is hardly worth while to prolong 
discussion on it As to the leasoning which would show 
that belief not piopoily exist at all, because it may 
be all resolved into 7caso?i, founded on the prepoiuleianci' 
of evidence, wheie it does not matter whotliei that ])rt‘- 
ponderaiice be a ton or a scruple; — surely it is over- 
refined. Men will always feel that there is a markt‘d 
difference between the states of mind in which they 
assent to a proposition of which they have no more doubt 
than they have of then own existence, or to a piopositioii 
in the mathematics, — and to one in which they feel that 
only a few grams turn the scale To this couseioiH 
difference in the condition of mind, they have given (and 
I suppose will continue to give) very different nanu^'i; 
and though they will not say that they believe that two 
and two make four, but that they kmto it, they will *say 
that they believe that they will die before the end of ilics 
century, though they will not say that they know (hat 
The distinction between the certain and the })robablc ia 
felt to be far too impoitant not to bo marked by cor- 
responding varieties of speech ; and speech has made 
them accordingly.” 


July 10. This morning Ilairington fulfilled his pro- 
mise of acquainting me with a few of the piincipal 
reasons which prevented his taking refuge in the “half- 
way houses ” between the Bible and K-eligious Scepticism : 
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Ml. Eellowcs was an attentive listener. Harrington bad 
oiiiilled bis paper — 

Reisons for begltninCt the Via. Media between Bevevleb 
Belxgion and AnrEi'^M, — or ScEPncisM , wirir sFEcnUi re- 
ference TO THE TiirouiES of Mr Theodore Parker and 
Mr pRVNCis Neavma-n. 

I sliall be bnef , not being solicitous to suggest doubts 
to otbeis, but mciely to justify my own. 

Botli IMr, Parker and Mi Newman make tliemselvcs 
very merry with a book -revelation ” as they call it; 
and if iliey bad given me anything better — moie 
lational or more ceitam than the Bible — bow gladly 
could T have joined in the ridicule! As it is, I doubt 
the solidity of the theories they snppoit, and limdly 
doubt that if the pnnciples on winch they reject the 
Bible be sound, they ought to go much fai tlier. Both 
atlirin the absmdity of a special external lovclation to 
man; both, that the fountain of spnitual illumination is 
exclusively fioni witJiin^ and not fiom wifhoat A few 
briel citations will set tins point in a cl(‘ai light Reli- 
gion itselfy^ says Mi Paikci, “must be the same thing 
in each man ; not a himda) thing , but just the same 
diileimg only in degree”*^ ‘^Tlic Idea of God^ as a 
fact given in man’s nature, is pey'manent and ahlte in all^ 
■while the sentiment of CJod, though vague and mysterious, 
IS always the same in itself ^^Of course, then, there 
is no difbrence but of words between revealed Religion, 
and natural Beligion ; for all natural leligion is rev<^aled 
in us or it could not be felt.”| The Absolute Eeligion 
which ho affirms to be universally known, he defines as 
’^‘Voluntary ohodionco to the Law of God— inward and 
outward Obedience to that law he has written on our 
nature^ revealed in various ways through lustinct, 
Beason, Conscience, and the Beligious Sentiment.” § 
Similarly, Mi'. Newman says, PPliat God reveals to us he 
reveals wiilnn^ through the medium of our moral and 

* Discourses of Matters pci taming to BcUgion, p .36. 
f Ibid. p. 21, X Ibid p 33 § Ibid, p. 34. 
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spiritual senses/’^ “ Clinstianity itself has piaelically 
confessed, what is tlieoictically cU'jir ’’ — you must take 
his word foi both, what ho calls his arcjumvnfs, aro 
asseitions only — ^‘tliat an authoiitativo external nn ela- 
tion of moral and spiiiiual truth is essentially impov.'^ihlo 
to man” I hook-revelation can (without sappiii^^ 

its own pedestal) authoritatively dictate laws of hunum 
virtue, or alter our a priori view of the duuio 
character.” | 

Happy race of men, one is ready to exclaim, with this 
Idea of God, one and the seme in all; this ‘^Ahsoluto 
Eeligion,” which is also “univeisal, ” this internal it'Ve- 
lation, which supersedes, by anticipating, all possible 
disclosures of an external revelation, and lenders it an 
“impertinence.” Men in all ages and nations must 
exhibit a delightful unanimity in their religious nobons, 
sentiments, and practices ! 

They tooiild do so, ciies Mr. Parker ; but unhappily, 
though the “ idea ” of God is “ one and the same, and 
perfect” in all “when the proper conditions ” are complied 
with, yet practically^ in the majoiity of cases, those 
proper “conditions are not observed, ”§ “ the conception, 
which men universally foim of God, is always impeideet, 
sometimes self-contradictoiy and imposhiblc ; ” “tho 
piimitive simplicity and beauty” of the “idea” are lost. 
And thus it is, he tells us, that, owing to tins awkward 
“conception,” the vast majority of the human race have 
been, and are, and for ages loill be, sunk in tho grohsc‘St 
Petichism — Polytheism — and every form of absurd 
and misshapen Monotheism, — the horrors of all which 
he proceeds faithfully, but not too hiithfully, to describe, 
and someiimes, when ho is m tho mood, to soften and 
extenuate ; in order that ho may find that the “ grim 
Galnciuck,” and even the savage, “whoso hands are. 
smeared over with the blood of human sacrifices” — are 
yet m possession of the “ absolute Idea,” and tho “absO" 
lute Eehgion,” 


* Soul, p. 59 
§ Discourses, p. 19. 


Ibid, p, 59. 


t Ibid. p. 58. 
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And wliai must we infer fiom Mr. ISTcwinM^ The 
unanimity anticipated would, doubtless, bo ' 

only that, unfoitunaicly, theie aievaiioiis 
man’s nature Mduch travel ^o the legitimate action and 
impede the duo development of the ^‘spiritual faculty,” 
and so man is apt to wandei into a vaiiety of those 
‘^degiadiMl types” of icligions development, which the 
dark pauoiama of this world’s religions has ever pie~ 
sented to us, and presents still. Awe,” “wonder,” 
“admiration,” “sense of ordoi,” “sense of design,” 
may all mislead the unhai>py “spiiitual faculty” into 
quagmires ; and, in point of fact, have wheedled and 
conupted li ten thousand times more fiequently than 
it lias hallowed them. This all history, past and present, 
shows. 

It 13 certainly iinfoitnnate, and as mystciions, that 
those unlucky “conceptions” of God should have tho 
best of it — 01 ratliei, that the of God should have 

tho woiht of it , nor less so that Awe, Rovcience, and so 
£oi th, should thus put the “spiritual faculty” so hopelesbly 
ho7S dc combat 

NoverthelcbS, two questions naturally suggest them- 
selves, Since the dt^stiuctive “ conceptions” have almost 
everywhoie impaired tho “Idea,” and tho “degraded 
types” seduced the “spiritual faculty,” — 1st, 'Whd^tpi'oof 
have we that man has an oiuginal and univcisal fountain 
of spiritual illumination in himself? and 2ndly, If ho 
have, but under such circumstances, is its utility so un- 
questionable that no space is left for tho offices of an 
external revelation ^ 

First. What is the evidence of the uniform existence 
in man of any such definite faculty^ 

When wo say that any principle or faculty is common 
to the whole species, do wo not make the proof of this 
depmul upon tho uniformity of tho phenomena which 
exhibit it ? When we say, for example, that Imnger and 
tihu'st ai e universal appetites, is it not because wo find 
them universal; or if we say that tho senses of sight 
and hearing are characteristic of the race, do we not 
contend that these are so, because wo find them uniform 
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in sucli an immense variety of instances, that the t‘v- 
ccptions arc not Avorth leckomng? If men snnu'tunes 
saw black where otlicis saw white, some objects ichTi- 
linear which otheis saw ciirvetl, soino obj(*cts sinnll 
which others saw laige, — nay, the voiy same nuai jit 
different times seeing the same objects diffen'iiily co- 
loured, and of varying fonns and magnitudes, and oMny 
second man almost stone blind into the bargain, — I 
rather think, that, instead of saying tliat all men were 
endowed with one and the same power of vision, we 
should say that our natui'c exhibited only an nnperfe(*t 
and iudimentary^6fw<fe;?c?/ towards so desirable a faculty ; 
but that a clear, unifox m, well-defined laculty of \isiofi 
there ceitamly was not. As 1 gaze upon the .sp(‘cta(‘U‘ 
of the miimte diveisities of religiop, which vaih'aatt*, 
but alasf do not beautify the woild, what is iheie to 
lemind me of that uniformity of result, of which I do 
see the indelible traces in every faculty really charac- 
teristic of our natuie , as, for example, in our seiis(‘s and 
oui appetites? Powerfully does Ilume urge this argu- 
ment in his « mtural ILstoiy of Eeligums * 

I have my doubts — admii^e the modesty of a sceptic 
— whether the entire phenomena of religion do not 
lavour the conclusion, that man, in this respect, exhihiis 
only the traces of an imperfect, truncated ci(‘ature ; that 
he is in the predicament of tho half created lion su 
graphically described by Milton 


JNow iialr appealed 
The tawny lion, pawing to get fieo 
Ths hmdei parts 

only, unfortunately, man^s hinder parts — Ins lower 
nature — have come up ffist, and appeal*, unhappily, 
prominent; while his nobler «moial and spiritual Acui- 
ties still ^seem stuck m the dust ! 

^‘‘^other li7]3otliosia, %vMch square?, 
iw Plienomoua,-! moau 

tliat of the Bible ;~thal man is not in his origiual 


Introduction. 
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state; that tlie religions constitution of Ins naturo, m 
some waj or oilier, has leeeived a shock. But either 
this, or the su])positioii that man Inis been insiithciently 
equipped for the nnifoim eliininatioii of leligioiis timth, 
IS, 1 think, alone in liannony with the facts ; ahd to those 
facts, patent on the page of the whole woiid’s history, I 
appeal for pi oof that man has not, on these highest sub- 
jects, the eeititnde of any mteinal levelatioii, marked 
by the leinotest analogy to those othei iindoulited prin- 
ciples and facilities wluch exhibit themselves with nn- 
deniable uuifoimity. 

It will pci haps bo said, that the spiritual jihenomena 
are not .so unifoim as those of sense — as Mi. Paiker and 
Mr Newman both abundantly admit, — but that there is 
an approocimate unifoimity. And yon must seek it, says 
Paiker, in the ^'Absolute Religion,” which animates 
every foim of religion, and is equally found in all. I 
know lie chatters about tins incessantly; but when I 
attempt thus to hunt the one in the many,” as Plato 
would call it — to seek the elusive unity in the infinite 
multi Ibrin — to disco vei what it is which equally em- 
balms all forms, fiom th(^ Christianity of Paul to the 
religion of the “giim Calinuck,” I acknowledge inysell 
as much at a loss as Martinus in endeavouring to catch 
the abstraction of a Lord Mayor: Mr. Parker, on the 
other hand, is like Crainbe, ^"^who, to show his acuteness,, 
swore that he could form an abstraction of a Lord Mayor 
not only without his horse, gown, and gold chain, but even 
without stature, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, or any 
body, which ho supposed was the abstract of a Lord 
Mayor” Or if it be vain to attempt to abstract this 
Absolute Religion from all religions, as Mr, Paiker in- 
deed admits, — though it is truly i7i them, — and I take 
liis definition from lus direct consciousness,” — which 
direct consciousness we can see lias been directly affected 
by lus abjured Bible, — namely, ^Hhat it is voluntary 
obedience to the will of God — outward and inwai d,” — - 
why, what on earth does this vague geiioiality do for 
m ^ Wluit sort of God ^ Is he or zt one or many ? Of 
infinite attributes or finite ? of goodness and mercy equal 
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to Ms power, or iiot^ What is liis iiill? IffW n 1u‘ to 
be worshipped ? Have we oiloiuled him ? K lu* p]rU*af)lo 
or not? Is he to be approached only throu‘»h a nuMliator 
of some hind, as neaily all inanhind ha.vc beli(‘\(Hl, hut 
which Mr, Paiker denies — a queer proof, by tin* ivay, 
of the clearness of the internal oracle, if he be light ; — 
or IS he to be approached, as Mr. Parker believt*N and 
Mr. Newman with him, without any mediator at all ? Is 
it true that man is immortal, and knows it by immcdiaio 
‘‘insigbt,” as Mi. Paikor contends, or does the saul 
"insight,” as Mr. Newman believes, tell us nothing about 
the matter^ Surely the "Absolute Beligion,” aUcr 
having removed from it all in which diileient leligioUM 
differ, is in danger of vanishing into that impel ii»ct 
susceptibility of some religion, which I Iiave aiu'ady 
conceded, and which is certainly not sucli a tiniig 
as to lender an external revelation vexy oliviously 
superfluous. It may be summed up in one impcrfi'efc 
article. All men and each may say, "I believe 
there is some being, superior in some respects to man, 
whom it is my duty or my inteiest — artem 
desunt 

To affirm that every man has this "Absolute 
ligion” without external revelation, is much as if a man 
were to say that we have an "Absolute Philosophy” 
on the same terms, m virtue of man’s having faculties 
which prompt him to philosophise in so7ne way. All 
religions contain the Absolute Keligion, says Mr. 
Paiker: Just, I reply, as all philosophies contain the 
absolute philosophy. The philosophy of Plato, of Aris- 
totle, of Bacon, of Locke, of Leibnitz, of Bcid, are 
ah philosophies, no doubt ; but that is all that is to be 
sai£ Even contraries must resemble one another in 
one point, or they could not be contrasted. In truth, 
there is, I think, a striking analogy between man’s 
spiritual and intellectual condition | only his intellect is 
a little less variable than his "spiritual faculty;” far 
more so, however, than his senses. His animal nature la 
more defined than his intellectual, his intellectual than 
Ms spiritual and moral. All the phenomena point either to 
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ail imperfect organisation of Ms nobler faculties^ or to 
the doctrine of the ^‘Fall 

But furilier; siuely if tins internal oracle exists m 
man, every biiiceic and earnest soul, on inteirogatmg 
lus c*onsciousiu‘s«, would hear the indubitable response, 

— would enjoy tho bea title vision of “spiritual insight” 
It this bo as^erted, I for one have to say to tins repre- 
sentation, that, so far as my own consciousness informs 
me, I ha\e honestly, sinceiely, and with utmost dili- 
gence, in tei legated my spiiit; and I solemnly protest, 
tiiat, apart from those oxieinal indiiences, and that 
external instruction which tho revelation fiom withm is 
supposed to anticipate and supoisede, I am not conscious 
that I should liavo any of the sentiments wlncli either of 
the above writeis makes tho sum of religion. Even as 
to that fundamental position, — the existence of a Being 
of unlimited power and wisdom (his unlimited good^ 
ncss^ I believe that nothing hut an external levelation 
can absolutely certify to us), I feel that I am much moie 
indebted to those inferences fiom design^ which these 
writers make so light of, than to any clem ness in the 
imperfect- intuition , for if I found — and surely this is 
the tuie test — tho traces of design less conspicuous in 
the pliysical woild, confusion theie as in the moial, and 
in both greater than is now found in either, I extremely 
doubt whether tho faintest suimiso of such a Being 
would have suggested itself to me. But be that as it 
may ; as to tho other cardinal sentiments of these authors, 

— tho natiue of our relations to this Being — his plac- 
ability if oifendccl, — the terms of forgiveness, if any, — 
whethex', as these gentlemen affirm, he is accessible to all, 
without any atonement or mediaioi : — as to all this, I 
solemnly declaie, that, apart from external instruction, I 
eaunot, by inteirogatmg my racked spirit, catch even a 
muimur That the response must be faint, indeed in 
other men, so faint as to render the pictensions of tho 
certitude of the internal revelation, and its independence 
<)f all exteuial levehilion, perfectly preposterous, I infer 
from this, — ^that men have, for the most ]iart, arrived 
at diametrically opposite conclusions from those of these 
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ititerpreiers of ilie spiritual revelation. As to tlie 
articles, indeed, of niaiAs immortality and a futnre' htate, 
it woulcl be tiuly dilliciilt for mj/ ^^spiiitual insight ” to 
veiify theirs , for, accoi ding to Mr, Parker, hh 
affirms that man is immortal, and Mr Newmaifs 'in- 
sight ” declares nothing about the matter ! 

Nor IS my consciousness, so ffir as 1 can trace, it. miiu^ 
only This painful uncertainty has been (he coidch^ion 
of multitudes of far greatei minds ; they have been so 
far from contending that wo have naturally a clear 
utterance on these great questions, that they have ac- 
knowledged the necessity of an exteiiial revelation ; and 
mankind tn general^ so far fioiii thinking or feeling su(‘h 
bght siiperduous, have been constantly gaping aft(‘r it, 
and adopted almost anything that hut hoi e the name. 
What, then, am I to think of this alhsufficient ref- 
lation fiom 

Theie is, indeed, an amusing answer of Mi\ Newman^s 
to the difficulty; but, then, it formally surrenders the 
whole argument He says to those who affirm they are 
unconscious of those facts of sxnntual pathology which 
he describes in his work on thC ^^Soul,^’ that the con- 
sciousness of the s^iiritnal man is not the less true, tliafc 
the unspvritual man is not jirivy to it ; and fcomcwlicrc 
quotes with much unction the words, *^For tho sxn ritual 
man judgeth ail tilings, but himself is judged of no 
man.” 

“I shall be curious to know,*^ said I, interrupting him, 
what you will leply to that argument*’ 

^^Eeply to it,” said he eagerly; “does it require any 
reply ^ However, I will icad what I have written. — Is 
it not plain, that while Mi, Newman is professedly anato*" 
mismg the sjinitual nature of man, as man — tho func- 
tions and revelations of that inward oracle which super- 
sedes and anticipates all external revelation, — he is, in 
fact, anatomising his own ^ What title has he, wlu'u 
avowedly explaining the phenomena of tho religious 
faculty, which he assorts to be inherent in humanitg--^ 
though how they should need ex})laining, if his theoiy 
be true, I know not, — what title has he, vhen men 
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deny iliat tliey aie conscious of tlie ficts lio desciubes, 
to take refuge m his own piivate levelalions, and that 
of the f[>w whoso pimlege it is to he <born again,’ by 
a inystoi ions law which he says it is impossible for us to 
investigate P — ‘We cannot pretend,’ he says, Ho sound 
the inysteiy whence coynes the new birth in certain souls. 
To leply, ‘The Spirit bloweth where He listcth,’ con- 
fesses the mysteiy, and declines to exjilain it. But it is 
evident that mdividiiah in Greece, in the third century 
befoie the Chiistian era, were already moYrng toioards 
an intelligent hcart-ioorsliip^ or had even hegim to prac- 
tise it f 

High time, I think, that after some thousands of years 
some few individuals should begin to manifest the pheno- 
mena of the universal revelation from loitJiin^ if such a 
thing he ! 

This is not to delineate the religions nature of humanity, 
but to reveal — yes, and to reveal externally — the re- 
ligious nature of the elect few, — and few they are in- 
deed, — who, by a mysterious inhdel Calvinism, are 
permitted to attain by diiect intuition, and independent 
of all external revelation, the tine sentiments and ex- 
periences of “spiritual insight” If this he Mr. New- 
man’s solution of oiii difficulties, it is utterly nugatory 
It is not to dissect the soul, “its sorrows and aspir- 
ations ; ” it is merely to give ns the pathology — perhaps 
the nioibid pathology — of Mi Newman’s soul, its 
sorrows and its aspirations If the answer merely 
respected the practical value of a theory of spiritual 
sentiments, which all acknowledged, then Mr. Newman’s 
answer might have some foi ce ; for, certainly, only ho 
who 1 educed that theory to practice, or attempted to do 
so, would have a right to conclude against the expeu ien<'H‘ 
of him who did But it is obvious, that the quest ion 
affects the theory itself, and especially the eon'icioiih- 
noss of those teiins of possible communion with God, 
those relations of the soul to him, on the reception 
of which all the said spiutual experienco must dexiend. 


^ Soul, p G4. 
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Plow, tlien, stands ilie argument? 1 ask licnr I vsluill 
know tlie intimations of tlie hpiritival facuitVj 
renders all “external levelatioii^’ an impeithieneo? f 
am told, with delicious vaguene^s, ihnt 1 must /;ure on 
the phenomena of spnitnal cousemusnc.'^s j 3 say I t'xer- 
cise earnest and sincere sol f-seiii tiny, and that 1 can <Ih- 
cern nothing hut shadowy forms, most of wdiieii do not 
anvswer to those which thevse new spirit luilusts desmulH^ ; 
and then Mi. Newman imns round and savs, that the 
imspiritual nature cannot discern them! What is ihn 
but to give up the only question of any unpoiiam‘e 
to humanity, — which is, not what arc Mr. Newman’s 
spiritual phenomena, if they aio known to hunseif, 
it is well, he has been very long in discovering tlumu 
in spite of the cloainess of the mtmnal riwelaiion; — 
hut what are those of man ^ If the former be alone m 
question, Mr. Newman is safe indeed; he is infienclud 
m his own peciihai consciousness, of winch 1 am quite 
willing to admit that all other men, (as well as l,j are 
inadequate judges. But the inonogiaph of a solitaxy eu« 
thusiast is of the least possible coiiseqiieneo to huniauit}^ 
For reasons similar to those which lender us incompcteid 
to pronounce on liis experience, ho is iinaxpabie of 
judging of ours. — There is only one otlier answer that 
I know of, and that is the answmr which Fellowes imule 
to me the othei day when you were not by : — “ Oh ’ 
but you have the same spiritual eoiisciousncss as I hair, 
only you are not aware of it,” I contented myself 
With saying, that I was just as ablo to cmnpridimut a 
Xierception which is not perceived, as a (‘onsdousniss 
which when sought was not to be fouml The questimi 
is one of consciousness , you say you have it, I do not 
deny it , I have it not. Now if wo are not dhpiihng 
as to whether it be a cliaracteiistic of kmianity^ it little 
matters 5 if we are, I plainly ha\e the b(^t of it, bi'oausi* 
the want of uniformity in the phenomena is desiructivt* of 
the hypothesis 

But I proceed to ask my seoo 7 id question. Is tin* 
^^absolute religion” of Mr. Parker, 01 the « spiritual 
faculty” of Ml. Newman, of such singular use m to 
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supersede all external revelatioiij since by tlie unfor- 
tunate ^^conceptions” of the one, and the “tlegiadod 
types ” of the other, it has for ages left man, and does, 
%)i fact^ now leave him, to wallow in the lowest deptlis 
of the most debasing idolatiy and supeistition , since 
by the confession of these veiy writers, the gieat bulk 
of mankind have been and aie hideously mal-formed, 
in hict, spiiitiial ciipjdcs, and have been left to wandei 
in infinitely varied paths of ciior, but ahoays paths of 
eiroi ^ — for Judaism and Chiistiamty, though better 
foims, are, as well as othei foims, — according to these 
wi iters, — full of favouis and fancies, of lying legimds 
and fantastical doctrines. Think for a moment of a 
spiiitual faculty,” so blight as to anticipate all essential 
spiiitual verities, — the univeisal possession of Iminaniiy, 
— which yet ieiminates m leaving the said Imniaiuty to 
giovel in every form of error, between the cxti ernes of 
Feticliism, which consecrates a bit of stone, and Pan- 
theism, which consecrates all the bits of stone in the 
universe, — m hxet, a soit of compiehonsivo Fetichism ; 
which leaves a man to ciect evciy thing into a God. 
provided it is none, — sun, moon, stais, a cat, a monkey, 
an onion, uncouth idols, sculptuied maiblc ,* nay a 
shapeless tiunk — which the devout impatience of the 
idolater does not stay i,o fashion into the likeness of a 
mauy but gives it its apotheosis at once ^ Think of ihe 
vener abler widc-spiead empire of the difiorent forma of 
polytheism, the ancient Egyptian, Greek, lioman, 
Chinese, and Hindoo mythologies ; and then acknow- 
ledge, that if man has this faculty^ it is either the most 
idle prerogative ever bestowed on a rational creatine, or 
that, somehow or other, aa the Bible affix ms, it has been 
denatmahsed and disabled. If, on the other hand, man 
has this faculty, and yet has never fallen, it can only bo 
because he never stood ; and then, no doubt, as old John 
Banyan hath it, — “Ho that is down need fear no 
falir^ 

There is an answer, indeed, but it is one which, in 
my judgment, covers those who lesort to it with the 
deepest shame, It is that which apologises for all these 

I 
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abominations, — so Immiliating and odiouv^, — by repre- 
senting them as less Immiliating and odious than they 
are. It is true that Mi Parker, when it is his cue, is 
most eloquent in his denunciations of iho infuiite mise- 
ries and degiadation winch have followed thp exoibi- 
tancies of the religious principle. Thus he says of 
superstition (and theio are other innumcrablo passages 
to a similar effect), dismember the soul, tlio-^eiy 
image of God, — to lop off the most sacred affections, — 
to call Eeason a liar, Conscience a devils oracle, and 
cast Love clean out fiom the heart, — this is the hi'^t 
triumph of supeistition, but one often witnessed in all 
the three foims of Ecligion — Fciichism, Polytheism, 
Monotheism , m all ages before Chribt, in all ages after 
Christ.” Fai be it fiom me to deny it, or the similai 
honors which he libciaLIy shows ffow from fanaihusni. 
But, then, at othei times, that quintessence of all ab- 
stractions, which all religions alike contain, — the ^'abso- 
lute religion,” — imparts such poifume and ajipetising 
relish to the whole composition, that, lilco Dominie Samp- 
son in Meg Meriihes’ cuisme, Mr Parker ffnds the deviFs 
cookery-book not despicable. The things ho so feai fully 
describes are but pervosions of what is essentially good! 
The foims,” the accidentals,” of diffoKuit leligions 
become of little consequence ; whether it be Jehovah or 
Jupiter, the mfimte Cieafcor or a divine cat, a holy and 
gracious God that is loved, or an imjiuro demCa that is 
feared, — all this is secondary, provided the pimeipies 
of faithy simplicity^ and earnestness^ — tliat is, blind 
credulity and idiotic stupidity, — inspire the wreiclied 
votary; as if the perversions this author deplor<*s and 
condemns were not the necessaiy eonseqnences cif sindi 
religions themselves, or, latlicr, as if they weu^ auglit but 
the religions^ In virtue of ilio “absolute n^iigiom” 
many a savage smeared with “human feaeriiiccs” and the 
Christian martyr perishing with a prayer for Ills pt»rh<‘- 
cutors, are hastening together to iho celcsiiul banqm^h 
I hope the “savage” will not go with “unwashen handsf’ 

1 trust he may ho Pharisee enough for that : I ulso ho])e 
the two will not sit next one another; oilnnwise the 
Kir 0,0 0 xnaj bo tempted to offer up a second sacrUice, 
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and ilie Cliiistian martyr be a martyr a second time. 
Hear our authoi , — “ He that woi&liips friih/^ by wliat- 
evGi foim,” — that is, who is sincere in Ins feticinsm, Ins 
idolaiiy, Ins saciifices, though they may bo human, — 
‘^‘woi ships the only God; He hears the prayer, whether 
called Eicihma, Pan, or Loid, or called by no name at all. 
Each people has its prophets and its saints ; and many a 
swaithy Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone, — 
many a gum-faced Calumck, who woi shipped the gieat 
God of storms, — many a Grecian peasant, who did 
homage to Phoebus Apollo, when the sun rose or went 
down, — yes many a savage, Ins bands smeaied all over 
with human saciihce, — shall come from the East and the 
Wcbt, and sit down in the Kingdom of God, with Moses 
and Zoioasier, with Socrates and Jesus’’^ The charity 
which hopes that men my be foi given the crime of 
‘^‘religions,” which, if there be a God at all, must be 
‘^abominations,” one can undei stand , but those maudlin 
apologies for the religions themselves, — as if they weio 
not themselves dimes, and involved crimes in their very 
pi active, — I do not undei stand. According to this, all 
lhat man lias to do is to be sincere in any thing, however 
diabolical, and it is at once tiau&muted into a viituo 
which nothing less than heaven can rewai d ! 

Mr Newman sometimes follows closely in Mr. Parker’s 
steps in the exercise of this bastaid toleration, this 
spuiioub charity ; though, injustice, I must say, ho does 
not go Jus length. Yet who can read without laughter 
that definition of idolatry, made apparently foi the same 
preposterous purpose — to sanctify the hideous absurdi- 
ties of the “religious sentiment,” and to save tbe ciedit 
of the “internal oracle?” He says,— “to worship ns 
perfect andinfiiute one ivhoin toe Imoio to bo impejfect 
and finite, this is idolatry, and (in any bad seiivso) this 

alone A man can but adore his own highest 

ideal ; to forlnd this is to forbid all religion to him If, 
therefore, idolatiy is to mean any thing wiong and bad, 
lihe word must bo leservcd for the cases in which a man 
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degrades liis ideal by W03 shipping something that falls 
short of it ” ^ 

So that the most degraded idolaierj if he hut come up 
to his own ideal of the Divinity, is none at alh hut a ie~ 
epectablo woi shipper! It may be, but tiu^ idolater’s 
ideal of God is, generally, the lealily of what others call 
the devil! — Only think of the divmo ideal of a man wlio 
woi ships an imago of his own making with ten heads 
and twenty hands t The deiinitioii reminds me of that 
passage in which Pascal’s Jesuit Father defines the 
mortal sin of idleness : ” — ^^Tt m,” says he, a gri(‘f 
that spiiitual things should bo spiritual, as if it should 
ho regretted that the sacraments are the soiiieo of gra<*e; 
and it is a mortal sin ” 0 ! Fatliei,” said I, I cannot 

imagine that any one can bo idle m such a sense ” "" So 

Escobar says, confess it is very seldom that any p(‘rson 
falls into the sin of idleness ’ Now, suiely, you luiust b(‘e 
the necessity of a good definition I ” 

No, no ; few but Mi Parker will affirm that the 
various religions which have overshadowed tho worhl 
are essentially more one in virtue of tho absolute reli- 
gion,’^ than they are chffeieni in virtuo of their principles, 
tendencies, practices, and forms- while in none — ?/‘ w(‘ 
except Judaism and Christianity — ^is there enough of 
the absolute leligion” to keep them meet. 

These apologies, odious as they are, aro necessary if 
the credit of the “spiritual hiculty ” and the “absolute 
religion ” is to be at all pieserved. But, unhappily, it is 
not a tone which can be consistently maintained Some- 
times the religions of mankind are all toleiable enough, 
from the presence of the all-consecrating element ; ami 
sometimes, in spite of this great antiseptic, they are ri*- 
presented as the lotien putiid things they are! And 
then another answei, equally empty with the former, is 
hinted to save the ciedit of tho darling oracle. Its duo 
indiience has been perveitcd, its just expansion pie^ 
vented, by the influence of national religions, hy the in- 
tervention of the “historical” and “traditional,” by false 
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and pormcious education ; — tliesc things, it seems, have 
poisoned the waters of spiritual life in then soiiice, else 
they had gushed out of the hidden fountains of the heart 
pure as ciystal ^ 

Yes, it IS too plain ; Bihliolatry ” and Historical 
Keligion,” in some shape, — Vedas, Koran, or Bible, — > 
have been the woild’a bane Had it not been for these, 
I suppose, we should oveiy where have heard the invaii- 
able uUeiaiice of “spiiitual religion” in the one dialect 
of the lieait 

It IS too certain that the woild has found its spiiitual 
“ Babel . ” the one dialect of the lieait is yet to be heard. 

But I am not siiio that the apologetic vein would not 
be wisei For what is this plea but to acknowledge, 
that man is so constituted that the boasted “religious 
sentiment,” the “spiiitual faculty,” — if it exist at all, 
and is any thing more than an lil-dehned tendency, — 
instead of being a gloiioiis light which anticipates all 
external revelation, and lenders it supcifluous, is, in 
fact, about the feeblest in our natme , which every 
wlieie and always is seduced and debauched by the most 
trumpery pietoii&ions of the “historical” and “tradi- 
tional ! ” It IS not so with people's eyes , it is not so 
with people’s appetites; no parental influence or early 
insti action can make men think that green is blue, or 
stones and chalk good for food. Yet this glorious faculty 
uniformly yields, — goes into shivcis in the encounter ^ 
I, at least, will grant to Mr. Parker all he says of the 
pernicious and detestable charactei of the infinite variety 
of “ false conceptions of God,” and to Mr. Newman all 
he says of the “ degraded types ” of religion , but then it 
was Man himself that framed all those false “ concep- 
tions,” and all those “ degraded types.” How came he 
thus umvei sally to tiiumph over that divinely implanted 
faculty of spiritual discernment, which, if it exist, must 
be the most admirable feature of humanity , which these 
writers tell ns anticipates all external but which, 

it seems, gieedily swallows all external error f It al- 
most universally submits to the most contemptible pre- 
tensions of a revelation, and acknowledges that it dares 
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not to pronounce on tliai, even wlicn false, of ■\vlncli, q\ on 
when trnc, it is to bo the solo source! Thoie inner 
an “histoiical” lehgion, however contoniptiblcs that tin! 
not make its thoiisainis of proselytes. Man has b(‘(ai 
easily led to embiaco the most absurd sysiexus of m>th(}“ 
logy and supeistition, and is willing oven to go to dealli 
for thorn. 

So fai from venturing to set up the claims of the in- 
ternal oraclo in competition, man all but iinifuimly tak(»'=i 
his religion from his fatheis (no matter what), just as he 
takes his property ; only the former, howevei worthless, 
he holds as iniimtely the more piccioiis. Even when he 
smiendcis it, ho still surrcncleis it to some otluT ‘"his- 
toiical ” lehgion ; it is to that ho turns Such men as 
Ml Newman and Mr. Parkoi, — thougb eveiy one can 
see that t/iei?* sybtem too has heen deiived fjom without, 
that it IS, 111 fact, nothing but a distorted Ciuistiainty, — 
may be iiumbeied by units The vast bulk of maiikuul 
aie uniesisting victims of the traditioiiaP’ and ‘'^his- 
torical , ” nay, rather eagerly ask for it, and wiilmgiy 
submit to it. What, then, can I infer, but either, Ist, 
that this vaunted internal faculty which supersedes all 
necessity of an exteraal revelation is a delusion, and 
exists only as a vaguo and impel feet tendency; oi, 
2ndl7, that, as Christians say, it lies in rums, and needs 
that external revelation, the jicssibih ty of which is de- 
nied; or, Sicily, that God has somehow made a great 
mistake in mingling the various elements of man’s com- 
position, and miscalculated the overmastering power of 
the “historical’’ and “tiadiiional or, 4 Uily, that man, 
having the oiiginal faculty still bright and strong, and 
that brightness and strength sufficient for his guidance 
and siipjiori, is more hopelessly, deliberately, and dia- 
bolically wicked, in thus evciy where and always substi- 
tuting error for truth, and superstition for religion, in 
thus giving the historical and tiaditional the uniform 
ascendancy over the moral and siiiritual, — ^than even tho 
most desperate Calvinist evei ventured to I’epresent him! 
Surely, according to this theory, he is the most dotestablo 
beast that ever crawled on the face of the earth, and, in 
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a new and more portentous sense, loves darkness ratlior 
than light ” The fact is, that, — so far from having even 
a suspicion that an external levolation is useless or im- 
possible, — man, as alieady said, gieedily seeks for it and 
devours it 

Nay, so far from its being authenticated by the history, 
or vouched by ihe consciousness of the lace, this veiy 
proposition — that man stands in no need of an external 
revelation, — first comes to him, and lathci late too, by 
an external revelation , even the revelation of such 
wnteis as Mr Paikei and Mi. Newman. The last has 
been a student of theology for twenty years, and has 
only just arrived at this conviction, that he needed no 
light, inasmuch as he had plenty of light “within’’ 
Brilliant, surely, it must have been ! I can only say for 
myself, that I do not, oven with such aid, find myself in 
any superfluous illumination, and would gladly accept, 
with Plato, some divine communication, of which, heathen 
as he was, he acknowledged the necessity. 

The mode of accounting for man’s iiniveisal aberra- 
tions, from the tyranny of “ bibliolatiy ” and super- 
stitious and pernicious “education,” — seeing that it is 
a tyranny of man’s oion imposing, — is exactly like that 
by which some theologians sock fco elude the argument 
of man’s depravity ; it is owing, they say, to the in- 
fluence of a tmiversaUi/ depraved vducatio7i ! But whence 
that uni vei sally depraved education they foiget to tell 
us. Meantime, the inquiier is apt to put that universal 
pioclivity in the matter of education to that very de- 
pravity for which it is to account 

Similarly, one is apt to infer, fiom man’s tendency 
to deviate into any path of religious superstition and 
folly, that the spiritual lantern he carries within casts 
but a feeble light upon his path. Tins pica, thei efore, 
IS utterly woithless ; for if it wore true, that the in- 
fluence of tradition and historic association, when once 
set up, could thus darken and debauch the natural fa- 
culty, whose specific office it was to convey, like the 
eye, specific intelligence, it would not account for the 
^rst tendencies of man to disown its authority in favour 
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of an alDsurd and uniform submission io the usuvpatiana 
of tradition and piichtciaft. The faeultf is iimversahy 
feeble against this influence; it staggers; ivhetlier fiom 
weaknesvS oi drunkenness little matters, except ^luti the 
last IS tho viler mAnniiy of tho two. — If we Ihul a r\\ or 
turbid, it IS of no conb('queuce wliethei it was so as it 
issued from its fountain, oi from poUuUons winch hiuo 
been infused into its ciment lower down,^ — it is a turbid 
rivci still. 

On the whole, so far from admitting tho principle of 
Ml Newman, that a book-rev elation” of moral and 
spiritual truth is unnecessary, I bhould rathei be dispostal 
to infer the very contrary, liom the unceitamty, vacil- 
lation, and feebleness of man’s spiuiual natuie. 1 should 
be disposed to infer it, whethei I look at tho lessons 
which experience and history teach, or those tauglit by 
my own anxious and sincere scrutiny of my own con- 
sciousness. If it bej on tho other hand, as he says, 
“ impossible,” mankind are in a very hopeless preilica- 
inent, since it only proves that the spiritual insight” 
of man having unhappily failed the great majority of our 
race, it cannot be supplied by any external aid ; that tho 
malady, which is but too apparent, is also as apparently 
without a remedy. 

For myself, I must say that I And myself hopelessly 
at issue with him in virtue of the above axiom, whether 
I receive or reject his theory of leligioiis truth; for, if 
that axiom foe true, I must reject ins tkeovg of religion,'-— 
since it is nothing but a booh-revelation to me,— issued 
by Mr. Newman, instead of tho Bible or the ICoram On 
the other hand, if that theoiy bo fciue, and I accept it, 
his maxm must be false, foi the very same reason j since 
he himself will have given mo a dotthh book-revolatiou, 
—a revelation at once of tho theory and of the gemsh 
of religion, both of which are in many respects absolute 
novelties to my consciousness. 

But farther ; if we take the genesis of religion as de- 
scribed by either of these writers, and consider the in- 
finite corruptions to which they both acknowledge a 
perverted, imperfect devolopment ” of tho « religious 
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sen ii meat” and tlie ^'sphitual faculty” lias led, one 
■would iiuaoino that an external commiinieation from 
lietuen might ho both very possible and veiy useful; 
useful if only liy cautioning men against those “false con- 
ceptions ” which have so uniformly swamped the “ idea,” 
and those “degiaded types,” into -ifliich a.ll the various 
punciples of oui natiiie have wheedled the “ spiiitual 
faculty.” Only listen to a hiief specimen of the “bye- 
path meadowfe” which entice the poor soul from the 
direct course of its development, and judge whether a 
communication fiom heaven, if itwoie only to the extent 
of a sign-post by the way side, might not be of use^ 
Fiist comes “awe.” — “But even in this early stage,” 
says Mr jNewman, “ nimhet less deviations take place, 
and mark especially the ludest Paganism We may em- 
biace them under the geneial name of Fetichism, which 
here claims attention. . . . But even in the midst of 
enlightened science, and highly literate ages, oriors 
fiindamentalhj identical with those of Fetichism may and 
do oxisi, and with the very same lesults ” ^ Then comes 
“ woudei ” “ But of this likewise we find numeious 
degraded types in which the rising leligion is m aired. 
... Of this we have eminent instances in the Gods of 
Greece, and in the faiiies of the German and Persian 
tribes . . . Under the same head will be included the 
grotesque devil-stones and other legends of the Middle 
Ages. . . . Yet the dreadful alternative of gioss super- 
stition IS this, that the graver view tends to cruel and 
honiblo rites, while the fanciful and sportive sucks out 
the hfe-blood of devout feeling.” f Then comes the 
“ sense of beauty “ This was stiikingly illustrated in 
Greek sculpture. A statue of exquisite beauty, repre- 
senting some hero, or an Apollo, because of its beauty, 
seemed to the Greeks a fit object of woiship. , . An 

opposite danger is often remarked to accompany the use 
of all the fine arts as handmaids to religion ; namely, 
that the would-be worshipper is so absoibed in meio 
beauty as never to rise into devotion.” $ Then comes the 


^ Soul, p. 7. 10. 


f Ib p. U-16, 
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sense of oidcr;” but, alnsl Atlieisin aiul Pantlicnsm, 
and otlier ‘‘degiading types,” may be begottcui of it! 

As I look at men tliub tumblmg into erroi, along lluti 
wietclied causeway to heaven, I seem io be Mewing 
Addison’s bridge of human life, with its broken au'hes, 
at each of which thousands aie falling through. This 
way to the celestial city” ought to be called (he 
“North-West Passage,” it has on(\ and only one trait 
of your Chiistiaii path : there will be few that lind 
It” 

If, then, by the confession of these wi iters, the “false 
conceptions” and the “degraded types,” — the result of 
what are as truly “piinciples” of man’s natuio as the 
supposed “ spiritual faculty,” — only that (his last always 
has the worst in the conflict, — have univepsaily, and for 
unknown ages, involved man in the darkest abyssts of 
superstition, ciime, and misery, surely oxteinal lovela- 
tion IS any thing but supeiduous , and if impobsibie, so 
much the worse 

The same tiiitli is oven formally evinced by the self- 
destructive course which both wi iters employ ; for as 
the conditions of the development of our “ spiiitual 
nature,” when not complied with, lead to all tho de- 
plorable consequences which they acknowledge, how do 
they propose to rectify thoin^ Why, by “ external ” 
culture, piopor discipline and training, judicious in- 
struction; by enlightening mankind, — as wo may sup- 
pose they aie doing by these hopeful books of theirb ! 
If man can do so much by his books, is it impossible that 
a book fiom God might do something more ? Bull on 
this I will say nothing, since you toil mo tliat you have 
heal cl attentively the conveisation I had with my friend 
Fellowes tho other day. I will therefore omit what I 
had written on this point. . . . 

But I proceed to another position, maintained by these 
writers, on which I confess I am equally sceptical. If 
they concede (as how can they help it F) that tho “ re- 
ligions sentiment” and the “spiritual faculty” have 
somehow left humanity involved in the most d(*p]orablo 
perplexities and the most humiliating errors, they yet 
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assure us that there is a good time coming ; — an 
auspicious ^^piogiess’’ in viitue and leligion, ver^ gin- 
dual indeed, but siuo and illiinitablo for tlio race* col- 
lectively ! Yes, piogiebs,” that is the word; and a 
“ piogif‘bh” Ibi the woild at huge, of wliicli they speak 
as certainly as if they had received, at least on that 
point, that external revelation, the possibility of -which 
they deny. A matter of spiritual “ insight’’ I presume 
none will declare it to be, and the data aio ceitamly far 
too ineagie and iinsatibfactoiy to make it calculation. Is 
Saul among the prophets ? Yes , but, as usual, the 
tiuth (if it he a truth) for which they contend, is, as 
with other parts of their system, a plagiarism from the 
abjured Bible. Now, if I must believe piopliecy, I 
prefer the magnihcent stiains of Isaiah to the senti- 
mental prose cither of Mx Parker or of Mi Newman. 

I must modestly doubt whether, apait from the re- 
presentations of the books ” they abjure as special 
revelations,” there is any thing in the histoiy of the 
world winch will justify a sober-minded man in coming 
to any positive conclusion as to this piomised pro- 
gress,” this inlidel millenium, either the one way or 
the other The chief facts, apart fiom such special in- 
formation, would ceitamly point the other way. Look 
at the condition of the immense majority of the race in 
every age, so far as wo can gather any thing from his- 
tory,' — compare it with that of the immense majority at 
the present moment ; — what does it tell us Why, 
surely, that if there he a destiny of indefinite “progress” 
in religion and virtue for the lace collectively, the hand 
of the gieat clock moves so immeasurably slow that it is 
impossible to note it. The experience of the individual, 
nay, of recorded history, — * if we can say there is any 
such thing, — fails to trace the movement of the index 
on the huge dial. If there be this progress for the race 
colleciiveh/y it must be accomplished in a cycle vast as 
those of the geological eras ; — deposit of a millionth 
of an inch of knowledge and virtue over the whole race 
in fifty million years or so I Mr. Newman is pleased to 
sav “ Some nations sink, while others rise ; but the 
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lower and liiglier levels aie both genera 11 j ascending*^ 
Has this level for the ‘whole race heou raised pciceptiblj 
within the memoiy of so-called histoiy ? 

Obseive , I am not denying that the notion waj/ he 
true I am literally the sceptic I piofess to be, I know 
not — apait from special information fiom a supei human 
source — whether it be true or false I am only ven- 
turing to laugh at men, who, denying any such informa- 
tion, afPect to speak with any coiiti deuce on the solution 
of this piodigious pioblem, the data for solving which I 
contend we have not, while those we have, apait from 
the diiGct assurance of supposed iiispiiaiioii, more j)laa- 
sihlp point to an opposite conclusion. The conoluMon 
which would moie natiualhj suggest itself fioni the 
histoiy of the past would be that of poipciuai adi aneo 
and iierpetual leti ogress ion, contemporaneonsl^ going on 
in diheient portions of the race, — perpetual liux and re- 
dux of the waves of knowledge and science on ddfeTent 
shores; though, alas! as to religion and vivtne,^^ 1 fear 
that these, like the Mediterranean, are almost without 
their tides. For an intellectual ^‘progress” in iho rac(^ 
collectively, far more plausible arguments can be adduced 
than for a similar religious progress ; yet how much 
might be said that appears to militate even against that / 
Think of the fiequent and signal checks to civilisation; 
its transference from seat to seat; the decay of races 
once celebrated for knowledge and art ; the inundations 
of barbaiism from time to time; — these thingvS alone 
might make a sober man pause before he |)ipdictcd for 
the entire xmoi a certain jn ogress even in art and science. 
Experience would at most justify a philoso]>hor in say- 
ing, “ Perhaps, yes ; perhaps, no.” But the argument 
becomes incomparably more doubtful when we come to 
religion,” and especially that particular form of it 
which such writers as Messrs Parker and Newman be- 
lieve will be preeminent and universal, towards which 
consummation it does not appear at present that the 
smallest conceivable advance has been made ; since, with 
the exception of that indnitcsimal party, of which tlioy 
arc among the chief, the immense majority of mankind 
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persist in rejecting tlie sufficiency of the “ internal ’’ 
oiaclCj and are still found as strongly convinced as ever 
both of the possibility and necessity of an external” 
revelation, and that, in some shape or othei, it lias been 
given ^ Nay, the facts, so far as wo have any, seem all 
to point the othei way ; for no sooner had men been put 
appioximately in possession of the pure “spiiitual tiutli,” 
which both Ml Newman and Mr. Parker suppose to 
be characteristic in laigcr measuie of Judaism and 
Chiistianity than of any other religion, than they busily 
began the woik, not of improvement^ but of corruption. 
The Jews coiiupted their piiie monotheistic tiuihs into 
what these wi iters believe the fables, legends, mu aclcs, 
and abauid dogmas of the Old Testament , and, as if that 
weio not enough, proceeded to bury them in the huge 
absurdities of the Pabbinical traditions , the Christians, 
in like manner, coirupted the yet purer tiuths, which 
these wi iters alliiin Chiistianity teaches, with what 
they also affirm to be the load of mytli, fiction, false 
histoiy, and monstious doctrine, which make up nine- 
tenths of the Now Testament, and, as if that weio 
not enough, pioceoded, just as did the Jews, to ex- 
pand” the New Testament itself into the woisc than 
Rabbinical tiaditions of the Papacy ! Piom approxi- 
mate “spiritual tiuth” to the supposed legends and 
false dogmas of the Pentateuch, from the >supposed le- 
gends and dogmas of the Pentateuch to the absurdities 
of the Talmud ; — again, from the approximate “ spiritual 
truth” of Chiistianity to the supposed legends and fan- 
ciful doctrines of the New Testament, and from the 
legends and doctrines of the New Testament to the 
corruptions of the Papacy, — suiely those are queer 
proofs of a tendency to progress ^ A tendency to re- 
trogiadation is raihei indicated. No sooner, it appears, 
does man proceed to obtain “spiiitual truth” tolerahly 
pure, as tested by such wi iters, than he proceeds nicon- 
tnieiitly to adulterate it^ This unhappy and umform 
tendencyis also a cuiious comment on the im])oteiice of 
the internal spiritual oracle, as against the ascendancy 
of The “historical” and “traditional” 
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Similar arguments of doubt may be derived from other 
facts. 

Over hovT many countries did piiinitnc Christianiiy 
soon degenerate into siicdi odious idolatiy, UiiiL cviui 
the delusions of tlio ‘‘iaiso pro])het, ” hoAo bi’on con- 
sideied (like the doom to ^'labour’’) as a sort of bimt'- 
ficent cuise m coinpaiison^ What, agaiu, for ages, was 
the liivStory of those Shemitic races,” in -whicdi, of all 
^‘laces,” was found, according to Mr. Parker, the happitsst 
religious organisation,” by which they dii,vomed, 
eax'liei than other “laecs,” the great tiulhs of j^fono-. 
theism^ One incessant hdnma for idolatry was thmr 
master-passion for ages , while for many ages past, as 
has been remaiked by a countiyiuah of j\li INirkin, tiimr 
happy leligious oigamsation ” has been in deplorable 
ruins. 

I humbly venture, then, once again, to doubt whether 
any sobei -minded man, apait from '‘special inspuation,” 
can afOurni that he has any grounds to utter a word about 
a ''progress” m religion or virtue for tiie race collect- 
ively. But it is easy to see where these writers obtained 
the notion ; they have stolen it from that Bible, which as 
a special revelation they have abjured. 

I cannot help remarking here, that it is a most sus- 
picious circumstance, if there bo indeed any un^vor^al 
and sufficient “intornal revelation,” that these writers 
find every memorable advance of what tlieij deem r(*Iigiuns 
truth in unaccountable connection either with the happy 
"religious oigainsation of one race,” according to Mr* 
Parker, or in equally strange connection with the records 
of " two books ” originating among that race, uceording 
to Mr. Newman. "The Bible,” says the latter, "is per- 
vaded by a sentiment, which is implied every where, 
the intimate sympathy of the Pure and Perfect God with 
the heart of each faithful worUiipper. Tins is that which 
IS Tyanting in Gieek philosopheis, English Deists, German 
Pantheists, and all formalists. This is that which so 
often edifies me in Christian writers and speakers whf‘u 
I ever so much disbelieve the lotier of their sentences.”* 

* Pkasejs, p. 188 . 
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It is unaccountably odd tliat tlio universal S2->iriUial 
faculty should act thus capiiciously, and equally odd that 
Mr, Newman does not perceive, that if it woie not foi 
the Bible,” lus iclioion would no nioie have assumed 
the peculiar cast it has than that of Aiistotle or Cicero 
Sentiments due to the still active induences of his Chris- 
tian education he inqiutes to tlie duect intuitions of 
spiiitual vision, just as wo are ajit to confound the ori- 
,t»irial and acquired poioeptions of our eyesight — He is 
in the condition of one who mistakes a i ejected image 
for the object itself, oi a foi gotten suggestion of another 
for an oiiginal idea In the cameia ohscura of Ins mind, 
ho hatters himself that the colomed forms tlieio tiaced 
are the original insciiptions on the walls, forgetful of the 
little apcituio which has lot m the light ; and not oven 
<listurbod by the untowaid jdienomenon — that the ideas 
.thus contemplated are all upside down. 

But, surely, it is natural to ask, — how is it that G-reek 
philosojiliei s, Hindoo sages, Egyptian x'>iicsts, English 
Deists, — and men of all other leligions, — having always 
had access to the fountain of natuial illumination within, 
have not also had their “Baxtcis, Leightons, Watts, 
Doddridges^” that the whole stylo of thought on this 
subject IS so totally dilfeieiit in them all, by Mr New- 
man^s own confession? If man possess the spiritual 
faculty ” attributed to him, — if it be a chai acieritotic ol 
humanity, — it will be surely generally manifested , and 
even if those distuxbing causes — which he and Mr. 
Parker so plentifully provide, — by which the genesis of 
religion is so unhappily marred, but which, alas ! no 
revelation from 'without can over counteract, — jirevent 
its uniform, or nearly uniform, display, still its princqxal 
indications (partial though they may bo eveiy where) 
ought, at least, to be every whore indifTciently diffused 
throughout the race Its manifestation may bo sporadic, 
but it will bo in one race as in another , it will not bo 
suspiciously confined to a single race with a peculiarly 
felicitous religious organisation,” or to “two books” 
exclusively originating witli that favoured race. 

his “ spiritual ” illumination, it is easy to see Mr. 
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Newman’s exclusive dopeiulenee on tliai Bilde wliicli lio 
abjures as a special i*cv(datioiu IC li Iuh not been so to 
mankind, it lias at least been so to l\h Newnia n. To it bo 
perpetually imis for argument and illu'-iialion. Among 
those wlio will accept Ins inliilelity, 1 appiehimd iluncAvill 
be few who will not iceoil from his ripn'simtation^ of 
spiritual expel lence, so obviously nothing imne than a 
disguised and mutilated Chubtianity They will say 
that they do not wish the “ new cloth sewed on to the old 
garment,” scarcely a soul amongst them will hyinpathiho 
with his soul’s “borrows,” or share his souFs “as- 
pirations 1 ” 

But however these things may be, I now proceed to 
what I acknowledge is the most iveighty topic of my 
argument, which is to prove that, if 1 nc(|uies(*(', on Mr. 
Newman’s grounds, in the icjeeiion of the Bilile as a 
special revelation of God, I am compelled on the \(‘ry 
same principles to go a few steps furthei, and to (‘\presB 
doubts of the exclusively clivino original of the IVorld^ 
and the administration thereof, just as he does of the 
divine original of the Bible If I concede to Mr. New- 
man, however wo may diffei as to the moral and spniiual 
faculties of man, that these are yet the sole and ultimate 
court of appeal to us ; that from our “ intuitions ” of 
right and ivrong, of “moial and spiritual truth,” bo they 
more peifect according to him, oi moio iiidimentaiy and 
imperfect according to mo, wo must foini a judgment of 
the moial bearings of every jirosumed external revelation 
of God, I cannot do otherwise than reject much of the 
revelation of God in his presumed IVorks as unworthy of 
Inm, just as Mr. Newman does very much in his sup- 
posed Word as equally unworthy of him. Mr. Newman 
says, “Only by di&eeimng that God has Virtues, similar 
111 kind to human Yii fciics, do we know of lus tnUhfuB 

ness and his goodness The nature of the 

case implies, that the human mind is eompetcnfc to sit in 
moral and spiritual judgment on a pioJesscd lovelation, 
and to decide (if the case seems to require it) in the fol- 
lowing tone: — ^This dodiino altubutcs to God that 
which we should all call harsh, cruel, or unjust in man* 
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ii is tlierefoi'e intrinsically inadmissible , for if God. may 
be (wliat we should call) ci ue\ he may equally well be 
(what we should call) a liar , and, if so, of what use is 
his woi d to us ^ Similarly Mi Newman continually 
aihiins, that God le veals himself, when he leveals him- 
self at all, within, and not ivithoui^ as he says in his 
•'^Phases,” — -^‘Of oui nioial and spiiitual God we know 
noihing with out, — every thing loithm It is %n the spirit 
that we meet him, not in the communications of sense ” f 
If I acquiesce in this judgment, I must apply the reason- 
ing of the above passage to the external I'evelation ” of 
God 111 his Works, as well as to that in his Wotd; and 
the above reasoning will be equally valid, merely substi- 
tuting one word for the other We are to decide, if the 
case seem to require it, in the following tone, — “ These 
phenomena — this conduct — implies what toe should 
call in man harsh, or ciuel, oi unj*ust, it is theiefoie 
intrinsically inadmissible as God^s work or God's 
conduct ” 

Acting on his principles, Mr. Newman refuses to 
“depress” his conscience (as he says) to the Bible 
standaid He affirms, that in many cases the Bible 
sanctions, and even enjoins, things which shock his 
moral sense as flagrantly immoral, and ho must tlieiefore 
reject them as supposed to be sanctioned by God. He in 
different places gives instances , — as the supposed appro- 
bation of the assassination of Sisora by the wife of Heber, 
the command to Abraham to sacriflce his son, and the 
extermination of the Canaaiiites. Now, whether the 
Bible represents God, oi not, in all these cases as sanc- 
tioning the things in question, I shall not be at the pains 
to inquiie, because I am willing to take it for granted 
that Mr Newman’s lepiesentatioii is perfectly coriect. 
I only think that he ought, in consistency, to have gone 
a little further Let him defend, as in pci feet harmony 
with his “intuitions ” of right and wiong, the undeniably 
similar instances whicli occui m the administration of 
the universe ; or, if it be found impossible to solve those 

Soul, p. 58 t f 52. 
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difficulties, let liim acknowledge, citlier that our supposed 
essential ‘^intuitions” of moral rectitude are not to bo 
trusted, as applicable to tlio Supreme Eeini^, and that 
tlieiefore the aigumcnt them against the Bible is 
inconclusive; or, that no such Being exists, or, lastly, 
that He has conferied upon man an iiituitivo conception 
of moral equity and lectitude, — of the just and the 
unjust, — in most edifying contradiction to liis own 
character and proceedings 1 

Here Fellowes broke in : — 

“ If indeed there he any such instances ; but I think 
Mr. Newman would leply, that they will be sought for 
in vain in the ‘ world,’ however plentiful, as I admit they 
aie, m the Bible.” 

“I know not whether he would deny them or not,” 
said Haiimgton, “but they are found m great abun- 
dance m the world notwithstanding, and this is my diffi- 
culty. If Ml. Newman wore the creator of the universe, 
no question none of these contradictions between ‘ intui- 
tions ’ within, and stubborn ‘facts’ without, would bo 
found. He has created a God after his own mind ; if ho 
could but have cieated a universe also after his own 
mind, we should doubtless have been relieved from all 
our perplexities. But unhappily we find in it, as I ima- 
gine, tho very things which so startle Mr, Newman in 
the sciiptural representations of the divine character and 
proceedings. Is he not, like all other infidels, peculiarly 
scandalized, that God should have enjomed tho extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites and yet does not God do still 
more startling things every day of our lives, and which 
appear less staitliiig only because we are familiar with 
them? at least, if we believe that the elements, pesti- 
lence, famine, in a word, destruction in all its foiuns, 
really fulfil his bidding ^ Is there any difference in tho 
world between the cases, except that tho terrible pheno- 
mena which we find it impossible to account for, arc on 
an infimtely larger scale, and in duration as ancient as 
the world ^ that they have, in fact, been going on for 
thousands of weary years, and for aught you or I can 
tell, and as Mr. Newman seems to think piobable, for 
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millions of years ^ Does not a pestilence or a famine 
send thousands of the guilty and the innocent alike — - 
nay, thousands of those who know not their light hand 
from their left, to one common destruction^ Does not 
Ood (if you suppose it his doing) swallow up whole 
Cities by eaithquake, or overwhelm them with volcanic 
fires ^ I say, is there any diffeience between the cases, 
except that the victims are very rarely so wicked as the 
Canaamtes are said to have been, and that G-od in the 
one case Mmself does the veiy things which he commis- 
sions men to do in the othei ? Now, if the thing be 
TVi'ong, I, for one, shall never think it less wrong to do 
it oneself than to do it by proxy ” 

“ But,” said Fellowes, rather warmly, for he felt rather 
restive at this pait of Hanington’s discourse, ‘“'it is ab- 
suid to compare such sovereign acts of inexplicable will 
on the pait of God, with his command to a being so con- 
stituted as man to perform them.” 

“Absurd be it,” said Hariington, “only be so kind as 
to sliQio it to be so, instead of saying so. I maintain 
that the one class of facts are just as ^ inexplicable,’ as 
you call it, as the other, and only appear otherwise be- 
cause, in the one case, we daily see them, have become 
accustomed to them, and, what is more than all, cannot 
deny them, — which last we can so promptly do in the 
other case ; for Moses is not here to contradict us. But 
I rather think, that a being constituted morally and in- 
tellectually hke us, who had never known any but a 
world of happiness, would just as promptly deny that 
God could ever perform such feats as are daily per- 
formed in this world ! I repeat, that if for some reasons 
(^inexplicable,’ I grant you) God does not mind doing 
Buch things, he is not likely to hesitate to enjoin them , 
for reasons perhaps equally inexplicable. I say perhaps ; 
for, as I compare such an event as the earthquake in 
Lisbon, or the plague in London, with the extermination 
of the Canaamtes, I solemnly assure you that I find a 
grcatei difiiculty, as far as my ‘^intuitions’ go, in sup- 
posing the former event to have been eficcted by a dtmna 
agency tlian the latter. If we take the Scripture history, 

K 2 
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we must at least allow, tluit tlie race ilms doomed had 
long tiled llie j>atiencG of heaven by their flagrant im- 
piety and unnatural vices , that they had b(‘( ome a 
centre and a souice (as we sometimes see eolleetioms of 
men to be) of moral pestilence, m the vicinage of wlueh 
it was unsafe for man to dwell, that, as the Scnptui(‘s 
say (whether truly or hilsely I do not inq-niie), they had 
‘ filled up the measure of their iniquities * Lei tins bo 
supposed as fictitious as you please, still the whole pio- 
ceeding is represented as a solemn judicial one; and 
supposing the events to have occuirod just as they are 
nai rated, it positively seems to me much less difficult to 
suppose them to haimomse with the chaiaeter of a just 
and even beneficent being than those wholesale butelun les 
•which have desolated the woikl, in every houi of its long 
history, without any disci Jinmation whate\ei of inno- 
cence or guilt , which, if they have infhctcHl unspeakable 
miseries on the immedute victims, have pi od need pio- 
bably as much or more in tlie agony of the myriad 
myriads of hearts which have bled or broken in unavail- 
ing sorrow over the sufienngs they could not relievo. 
Such things (I speak now only of what man has not in 
any sense mfiieted) are, in your view, as undeniably the 
work of God as is the extermination of the Canaanites 
according to the Bible. Why, if God does not mind 
doing such things, are we to suppose that ho minds on 
some occasions ordeimg them to be do7ie ^ unless wo 
suppose that man — delicate cieatuie! — has moio lefincd 
intuitions of right and wrong, and knows betU'r what 
they are than God Inmself Now, Mi Newman and you 
afiirm, that to suppose God should have enjoined the 
destruction of the Canaanites is a contradiction of our 
moral intuitions ; and that for this and similar reasons 
you cannot believe the Bible to be the tvord of God ; I 
answer, that the things I have mentioned are in still 
more glaring contradiction to such Gn tuitions;’ than 
which none appears to me more clear than this, — that 
the morally innocent ought not to suffer ; and 1 there- 
fore doubt, whether the above phenomena are the work 
of God. I must refuse, on the very same principle on 
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wliicli Mr Newman di'=^allows tlie Eible to be a true re- 
velation of such a Being, to allow the entiie univciso to 
be so — In equally glaring inconsistency with what 
appears to me a hrst principle of moral rectitude, is the 
entire admmisti ation of this lower world, — namely, that 
he who suffeis a wrong to bo inflicted on another when 
he can piemnt it, is lesponsible for the wrong itself 
The whole woild is full of such instances.” 

“ Ay,” said Fellowes, eageily, “we ought to prevent a 
wrong, provided we have the right as well as the poioer 
to interfeie ” 

“I am supposing that we have the light as well as 
the power , as, for example, to prevent a man fiom mur- 
deling his neighbour, oi a thief fiom enteimg his dwell- 
ing. There aie, no doubt, many acts which, from our 
veiy limited right, we should have no business to pie- 
vent, as, for example, to pi event a man fiom getting 
tipsy at ins own table with liis own wine But no such 
limitation can apply to Him who is supposed to be the 
Absolute Monaich of the univeise, and yet lie (ac- 
coiding to yom view) notoiiously does not inteipose to 
prevent the daily commission of the most heinous wiongs 
and ciueltics iindei which the eaith has groaned, aiul 
hearts have been breaking, foi thousands of years. You 
will say perhaps, that in all such instances we must 
believe that there are some reasons for His conduct, 
though wo cannot guess what they are. Ah * my friend, 
if you come to believing^ yon may believe also that the 
difliculties involved in the sciiptural representations of 
the divine character and pioccediugs are susceptible of a 
similar solution. If you come to believing^ I think the 
Cliiistian can believe as well as you, and rather more 
consistently. But lot me pioceed.” 

He then read on. 

It IS plain, that, m accordance “wnth our primitive 
^ moral intuitions’ (if we have any), we should hold him 
who had the power to prevent a wrong and did not use 
it, as a paiticipator and accomplice m the ciime he did 
not prevent. Applying, therefore, the piinciples of 
Mr. Newman, I must refuse to acknowledge sucli con- 
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duct on tlie part of tbo Divine Bein<?, and to say, tliat 
such things are iiofc done by him. If I may trust my 
tvhisper of him, deiived fiom aiialogous iiioial qualities 
in myself, I must believe that an admin is tuition i\liich 
so ruthlessly peimits these things, is not hii> woik , but 
that his power, wisdom, and goodness have been iliwai ted, 
baiiled, and over-masteied by some ^ommpottmt devil,’ 
to use Mr ISfowman’s expiession , if it be Ins woik, then 
that whisper of him cannot be ti listed . the heathen was 
right, ^ Simt supens sua jura ’ In other words, I feel 
that I must become an Atheist, a Pantlieist, a Mam- 
chman, or — what I am — a sceptic. 

All these peiplexities are increased when I tiaco thorn, 
up to that piofound mystery in which they all originates 
— I mean the pei mission of iiliysical and moial evil. 
Eithei evil could have been pi evented or not; if it 
could, its immense and lioiiiblo prevalence is at war 
with the intuition already rcferied to; if it could not, 
who shall piove it^ I am no more able to contradict 
the intuitions of the intellect than those of the con- 
science; and if anything can he called a contradiction of 
the former it is to be told that a Being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and beneficence could not construct a world 
-without an immensity of evil in it , no leason being as- 
signable, or even imaginable, for such a proposition, 
except the fact that such a world has not been cieatcd^ 
I am therefore compelled to doubt, whether this cmtira 
universe be the fabiication of such a Being. It is im- 
possible to express my astonisliment at the case with 
which Mr, Newman disposes of the difficulties conneciod 
with the oiigin and perpetuation of physical and moral 
evil. His aiguments aie just two of the most hackneyed 
common-places with which metaphysicians have at- 
tempted to evade these stupendous difficulties ; and it is 
not too much to say, that there never was a man who 
was not resolved that his theory must stand, who pro- 
tended to attach any impoitance to them. They are 
most gratuitously assumecl, and even fchen ai'c most tiivial 
alleviations ; a mere plaister of brown-paper for a deep- 
seated cancer. 
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I certainly know of no other man who has stood so 
unabashed in fiont of these awful forms. One almost 
envies him the tiuly child-like faith with which he waves 
his hand to these Alps, and says, ^Be ye removed and 
cast into the sea ; ^ but the feeling is exchanged for 
another, when ho seems to rub his eyes and exclaim, 
‘Presto, they are gone suie enough! ’ while you still feel 
that you stand far within the ciicumference of their 
awful shadows 

As to physical evil, Mr Newman tells us, ‘ Here 
it may be sufficient to lemaik, that the difficulty turns 
on the Epicuiean assumption, that physical ease and 
comfoi t is the most valuable thing in the universe . but 
that IS not time even with brutes There is a ceitain 
perfection in the nature of each, consisting m the full 
development of all their powers, to which the existing 
order manifestly tends. ... As for susceptibility to 
pain, it is obviously essential to every part of corpoieal 
life, and to discuss the question of degree is absurd. On 
the othci hand, human capacity for soriow is equally 
necessary to our whole moial natuie, and soiiow itself 
IS a most essential process foi the peifectingof the soul.*'^ 

This, then, is the fne balm foi all the anguish under 
which the world has been groaning for these thousands 
of years ^ But, hrst, how does suffering tend to the per- 
fection of the whole lower creation ^ It enfeebles, and at 
last destroys them, I know ; but I am yet to learn that 
it IS essential to the perfection of animal life. Again, 
how does it minister to that of man, except he be more 
than the insect of a day, of which Mr. Newman’s theo- 
logy loaves him in utter doubfc ? And if he he immortal, 
how docs it operate beneficially except as an instrument 
of moral improvement ? And how rarely (comparatively) 
do we see that it has that effect ! How often is it most 
prolonged and torturing in those who seem least to need 
it, and in those who are absolutely as yet incapable of 
learning from it ; or alas 1 are too evidently past learn- 
ing from it 1 How often do we see, slowly knldng under 


Soul, p. 43, 44, 
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tlie protracted agonies of consumption, cancer, or stone, 
all tlieso vaiious classes of mortals, without our being 
able to assign or even conjeetuio the slightest reason for 
such cxpeiiments ! I acknowledge freely that we can 
give ?ia leasons for them, but it is to mock miserablo 
humanity to give such leasons as these; doubh/ to mock 
it, if men be the ephemeral creatures which Mr New- 
man’s theology leaves in such doubt ; since in that case, 
we see not only (what we see at any rate) that physical 
evil docs not always, nor even in many instances, pro- 
duce a salutary moral effect, but that it liaidly matters 
whether it does or not , for just as the poor patient may 
be beginning to be benefited by Ins discipline, and geno- 
lally in consequence of it, he is unluckily annihilated , 
he dies of his medicine ! Suiely it physical evil be this 
grand elixir, never was such a piecioiis balm so impi‘o- 
\ulently expended. We may well say, only wnth much 
more reason, what the Jews said of Maiy’s box of oint- 
ment — ^Why was all this wasted’ — To be sure it is 
‘ given’ in abundance to the poor.’ 

And, at the best, this exquisite reasoning gives no 
account whatever of that suffering which falls upon 
innocent infancy and childhood. It destroys them, how- 
ever, and effectually prevents their attaining the ^ per- 
fection’ which it IS so admiiable an instrument of tlove- 
lopmg, and that too before they can be morally benefited 
by the ^ saint aiy’ soriow it bungs ^ 

Susceptibility to pain,” says Mr. Newman, is 
essential to corporeal being ” 

Yes, susceptibility to pain ; just as a created being 
must be liable to annfhilation. 3Iust ho be annihilated ? 
Just as a hungry stomach must bo liable to starvation. 
3Iust it be starved ^ The pumary office of susceptibilUies 
to pain would seem to bo to forewarn m to provide 
against it. They certainly have that effect. Does it 
necessaiily follow that they must involve anguish and 
deaths Unless it be supposed, indeed, that nature 
having provided such an admiiable apparatus of ‘sus- 
ceptibilities’ of pain, thought it a thousand pities that 
they should not be employed. 
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But wlien it comes to moral evil/ wliich Mr New- 
man acknowledges cannot be so lightlj disposed of, wliat 
then ? 

Why then he says, ^ let the Gordian knot be cut/ 

Well, what then ? Why, then, Mr Newman frankly 
^assumes’ that it is ^ transitory and finite,’ and will one 
day vanish fiom the universe, — a supposition for which 
he condescends to give no reason whatever 

Stat pio ratione vohmtas. 

That this ‘moral evil’ should have existed at all, much 
more to so immense an extent, under the administration 
of supposed infinite power, wnsdom, and benevolence, is 
the great difiiculty, that it will ever cease to be, is a 
puie assumption for the nonce ; but if it will one day 
entirely vanish, it is giatuitoiis to suppose it might not 
have been prevented. 

I, of comse, acknowledge that wo can give no answer 
to the questions involved in this tianscendent mystery — 
that our ignoi ance is absolute ; but I do say, that if I 
am fco trust to those ‘intuitions’ of the Divine Goodness, 
on wdiosc warranty Mr. Newman and Mi Paiker reject 
the Bible, as containing what is un'woithy of their con- 
ceptions of God, 1 am compelled to pioceed further in 
the same direction ; and lepiuliate, as unworthy of him, 
not mei ely some of the phenomena of the Book which 
men profess to be hts word^ but also some of the pheno- 
mena of that universe which men profess to be his work 
If I can only judge, as these gentlemen urge, of such a 
Being by the analogies of my own nature, no ‘^intuition’ 
of theirs can possibly seem stronger than do mine — that 
beings absolutely innocent ought not to suffer ; that to 
inflict suffering upon them is injustice ; and that to per- 
mit any evils which we can prevent is in like manner to 
be accomplices m the ciime. On those veiy principles of 
all moral judgment which Mr. Newman says aio innate 
and our only rule, I say I am compelled to these con- 
clusions ; for if God does those things which are ordi-- 
narilij attributed to Him, he acts as much in contra- 
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vention of tliese intuitions as in any acts attributed to 
liim in the Bible If it bo said that there mai/ he reasons 
for such apparent violations of rectitude which wo can- 
not fathom, I deny it not , but that is to ackiiowledgo 
that the supposed maxims deiived from tho analogies 
of our own being are most deceptive as applied to tho 
Supreme; it is to icimt us to an act of absolute faith, 
by which, with no gi eater effort, nor so great, we may 
be leconciled to similar mysteries of the Bible. But, 
above all, is it to leniit us to such an act of faith, to 
say that the oiigm and pei mission of physical and moral 
evil are inexphcable ; while it is to double this demand 
on faith, to declaie that it was all necessaiy^ and could 
not bo evaded in fclie construction of the univeise even 
by infinite power, diiected by infinite wisdom, and both 
animated by an infinite benevolence I As far as I can 
tiust my reason at all, notlimg seems more improbable; 
and if I receive it by a transcendent exeicise of faith, I 
may, as befoie, give the Bible the benefit of a like act. 
I am compelled, therefore, on such princiiiles, either to 
adopt a Mamclisean hypothesis of the univeise, or do — 
what I have done — adopt none at all 

I was talking to a friend on these subjects tho other 
day : ^ Ah ! but,’ said he, ‘ many of these difficulties you 
mention oppi ess every hypothesis — Chnstianity iust as 
much as the rest ^ 

This, I replied, is no answer to we, nor to you^ if 
you have a particle of candour ; still less is it one to tho 
Clinstian,^ who consistently applies the same principle of 
absolute faith to things apparently a priori incredible^ 
whether found in the works or in the word of God. 
But if you think the argument of any force, apply it to 
the next Christian you meet, and see what answer ho 
will make to you ; it will not tioublo him. But it is far 
more ridiculous addressed to me. I ask for something 
in the place of that Bible, of which the faithful applica- 
tion of your own principles deprives me; and when I 
affirm that tho difficulties of the universe are no less 
than those of the Bible I have surrendered, you tell 
me that the perplexities of my new position are no 
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greater tlian tliose of tlie old ! That clearly will not do 
— I must go further. If I am to yield to pretensions 
of any kind, I would infinitely prefer the yoke of the 
Bible to that of Messrs Parker and Newman , for it is 
to nothing else than then dogmatism I must yield, if I 
admit that the difficulties which compel me to doubt in 
the one case aie less than tliose which compel me to 
doubt 111 the other 

But it IS not oven tiue that the difficulties in question 
aie left where they wcie by the adoption of any such 
thooiy as that of eitliei Mi. Parker or Mr. Newman. 
I contend that they are all indefinitely increased. The 
Bible does at least give me a plausible account of some 
of the mysteries which baffle me : it tells me that man 
was cieated holy and happy , that he has fallen fiom his 
^ excellent estate,’ and hence the iiiiseiy, ignorance, and 
guilt, 111 which he is involved, and which have rendered 
lovelation necessary. 

But — and it brings mo to the last step of my argu- 
ment — if I accept the theoiy of the univeise propounded 
by these wiiteis, not only am I left without any such 
approximate solutions, oi, if that be thought too strong 
a term, without any such alleviations, but all the diffi- 
culties, as regards the character, attiibutes, and adminis- 
tration of God, aie increased a thousandfold. The 
Scripture account of the '^FalP — however inexplicable 
it may be that God should have pemiitted such a cata- 
strophe — yet does expressly assert that, somehow or 
other, it is man’s fault, not God’s ; that man is not in 
his noimal condition, nor in the condition for which he 
was cieated. Daik as are the clouds which envelope the 
Divine Ruler, Mheir skirts are tinged with gold,’ — per- 
vaded and penetrated throughout their dusky depths by 
that Mercy which assures us that, m some intelligible 
sense, this condition of man is contiary to the Divine 
Will, which, from the first, resolved to remedy it , and 
that a clay is coming when what is mysterious shall be 
explained — so far, at least, that what has been Gvrong’ 
shall bo ^righted.’ But what is the theory of the uni- 
verse propounded by these writers ? So hideous (I so- 
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lemnly declare it) that I feel ten 1 lines mere compelled 
to reject the nmveise as a woik of an infiniftdy giaeioiis> 
Wise, and poweiM Cieatm, than if the ddFiculties had 
been simply left where the Bible leaves iluau AcM’oid- 
ing to then theory, man is now just what he was at 
first — as he came fioni Ins Crealor’s hand ; or rath(‘r m 
some parts of the world (thanks to himself though) a iitllo 
than he was oiiginally; I mubt believe that God 
cast man forth, so constituted by the unhappy inal-admix- 
tiiie of the elements of his nature — with such an inevi- 
table subjection of the ‘idca^ to the ^conception,’ of the 
‘spiritual faculty’ to the ‘degraded types’ — that for un- 
numbered ages — for anglit we know, myriads of ages — 
man has been gradually ciawling up, a ■very sloih in 
‘progress’ (poor beast ^), from the lowest Fetichism to 
Polytheism — fiom Polytheism, in all its infinitude of 
degrading forms, to impeifect forms of Monotheism; 
and how small a portion of the lace have oven imper- 
fectly reached this last term, let the spectacle of the 
woild’s religions at the present moment proclaim ^ 
From the more imperfect forms of Monotheism, the 
race is gradually to make ‘ progress ’ to something else 
— heaven knows what! but certainly something still 
far below the horizon — - still concealed in the illimitable 
future. For this gradual transfoimation from the veiiest 
religious grub into the spiritual Psyche, man was expressly 
equipped by the constitution of his natuie — he was 
created this giiib^ For all this truly geological spiri- 
tualism, and for all the infinitude of hideous supersti- 
tions and cruel wrongs involved in tho couuso of this 
precious development, Mr. Paiker tells us there was a 
necessity — nothing less I It was necessary^ no doubt, for 
his logic, that he should say so ; but apart fi om his own 
argumentative exigencies, it is impossible even to ima- 
gine any necessity whatever. It was an ‘ ordeal,’ it 
seems, through which man was obliged to pass. What 
IS all this, but to acknowledge the unaccountable nature 
of the problem? 

With this ^‘religious” theory admirably coincides the 
hypothesis of man’s having been originally created a 
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savage^ fiom -wlncli lie was gradiiallj exalted to the 
lowcbt stages of civilisation — a tlieoiy wliicli I ilioiiglit 
had (ni iiieie shame) been abandoned to some few Deists 
of the hist ceutuiy, or the commencement of tins. It 
is tiuo that these wi iters do not expiessly endorse it, 
hut it IS ea^y to see that they favour it ; and it is most 
ceitaiii that it alone is consistent with their parallel theory 
of man’s leligioiis development’ from the vilest Fotiehism 
to (shall we say a mythical Chiistiamty ; though even 
to that very few have yet anived. I say the oiigmally 
‘savage state of man’ is the necessary complement of this 
theory, according to which the Groat Father — supposed 
a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness — thiew 
his miserable offspring on the fice of the earth, with an 
admiiahlo absolute religion’ no doubt, and an admirable 
‘ spiritual “faculty,’ but the 'idea’ so inevitably subject 
to thwarting ‘ conceptions,’ and the ^ spiritual-faculty’ so 
perpetually debauched by ‘ awe and revci ence,’ and the 
whole labble of emotions and affections with which it was 
to keep company — in fact, with the elements of his nature 
oiigmally so ill-poised and compounded — that every where 
and for rmnumbeied ages man has been doomed and 
necessitated, and foi iiimumbeied ages will be doomed 
and necessitated, to wallow m the most hideous, degiad- 
ing, ciuel foinib of supeistition, — inflicting and suffering 
reciprocally all the dreadful evils and wrongs which are 
entailed by them For this, then, man was created; 
such a thing he was — through this ‘ ordeal’ ho passes — 
by oiiginal destination. K this bo the picture of the 
Father of All, he is less kind to Jm offspring than the 
most intimate intuitions ’ teach them to be to theirs. 
The voice of natme teaches them not to expose fchcir 
chikhon; the univeisal Father, according to this theory, 
remoit»elossly exposed his ! Such a God, projccled by 
the ‘ spiritual faculties’ of Mr. Newman and Mr. Parker, 
may be imagined to be a more woitliy object of woiship 
than the ‘ God of the Bible ' ’ ho shall nevei receive nunc. 
If I am to abyue the Bible becanse it gives me un- 
worthy conceptions of the Deity, I must, with more 
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leasoii, abjure, on similar grounds, such a detestable 
theory of man’s creation, destination, and liistoiy. 

As to that ‘ progi OSS ’ which is promised foi 
it is like the necessity for the pasf^ piuely an indention 
of Mr. Parkei , if I receive li, I must receive it siinpl}?' 
as matter of prophecy. If the 7iecessitf/ has continued 
so long, then, for aught I know, it may coniinuo for 
evei , the evil is all too certain — the bright futunty is 
still a futurity. But if it ever became a leality, it would 
not neutialise one of the dai'k impuialions which such 
a theory of the oiiginal destination and ci cation of man 
casts on the Divine character 5 not to say, that if Mr, 
Newman’s doubts of man’s immortality bo well founded, 
that better futuie will be of no more ail to tlie myiiads 
of our race who have suffered under the long ii on rkjime 
of iieceBBity^ than a icpneve to the wictch who was exe- 
cuted yestei'dayl 

I told Harrington I must have a copy of the paper 
he had just read. I should hke, with his leave, to pub- 
lish it ^ 

0, and welcome,” said he. Only remember that 
its tendency is to show that there is no tenable resting- 
place between a levealed lehgion and none at all ; be- 
tween the Bible and scepticism If you make men 
sceptics, — mind, it is not my fault.” 

I will take the risk,” said I, “ I wish the contro- 
versy to be brought to the issue you have mentioned. 
I linow there will never be many sceptics, any more 
than there ♦will be many atheists ; and if men aie con- 
vinced that the Via Media is as hard to fmd as you 
suppose — or as that between Bomanism and Protestant- 
ism — they will take refuge in the Bible. And if it be 
the Book of Gron indeed, this is the issue to which the 
great controversy will and ought to come. But how is 
it you were not tempted to become an atheist rather than 
a sceptic?” 

“ Why,” said he, with a smile, the great master of 
xhe Modern Academy had fortified me against that 
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Hume, you know, confesses tliat if men bo discovered 
without any impressions of a Deity — genuine atheists — 
we may assume that they will he found the most de- 
graded of the species, and only one remove above the 
brutes. Now I have no wish to be sot down in that 
category.” 

« Yeiy different,” said I, “is the account our modern 
atheists give of themselves . they are contending that 
the banifahment of God fiom the univeise, by one or other 
of the various theoiies of Atheism or Pantheism (which I 
take to be the same thing, with different names), is the 
tendency of all modern science, and, that when that 
science is perfect, God will be no more.” 

“My dear uncle,” replied Harrington, “you are in- 
sufficiently infoimed in the mysteries of modern theology. 
Theie are no atheists, pioperiy speaking; they who aie 
so called merely deny any peisonal, conscious, intelligent 
sovereign of the umveise Even those who call them* 
selves so, and will have it that they aie so, arc told that 
they aie none. I myself have perused statements of some 
of our modern spiritualists,’ who knew eveiy thing, even 
other people’s consciousness, quite as well as then own 
(and peihaps bettei), that the said atheists are mistaken 
in thinking themselves such , that such genuine love of 
the spirit of universal nature is something truly divine, 
and that they ax'e animated by “^a deeply leligious spirit,’ 
though they never suspected it 1 ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ if you had too much reason, as you 
flattered yourself (adopting Hume’s criteiion), to become 
an atheist, could you not have adopted such views as 
those of Mr. G. Atkinson and Miss Martineau, who both 
possess surely (as they claim to possess) that ‘religious 
reveience’ of nature of which you have just spoken ^ ” 

“Why,” he lephed, “I am afraid that if I had too 
much icasonioT the one, I have not faith enough for 
the other. That the miracles and prophecies of the Bible 
may possibly have been true — only the effect of mes* 
merism ; — that things quite as wonderful, or moie 
so, happen every day by this wonderful agent, — that 
every phenomenon that takes tilacc does so in virtue of a 
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perfectly wise law — without any wise lawgiver; — 
that this lawh&sSi it seems, earranged that inaiL 
should generally exhibit an inveteiate tendency to r(‘- 
ligious systems of some land, though all leligions aio 
absurd, and persist in believing in his free will, though 
free will is a downright impossibility , — that thcbC con- 
tradictions and absuidities of man aie the result of an 
irreversible necessity^ and yet that Mr Atkinson imiy 
hope to coriect them ; — that by the same necessity, man 
IS m no degiee culpable or lesponsible, and yet that Mr. 
Atkinson may perpetually blame him ; — that no man 
can do any thing ^ wiong,’ and yet that till ho behoves ihat^ 
man will nevei cease to do iL , — that people may lead 
without their eyes, and distinguish colouis as colours 
though they are bom blind , — that Bacon was an atheist, 
and that tins maybepioved by induction from his ova 
writings; — these and other paiadoxes, -which I must 
believe, if I believe Mr. Atkinson, requiio a faith which 
it would really he unieasonable to expect from such a 
sceptic as I am.” 


Jidg Till three days ago, nothing since my last 

date has occupied having any special relation to the solo 
object of this journal. I was glad to escape on the 13th 
to a quiet church some miles ofP, and, aftci a plain and 
simple, but earnest, sermon from a venerable clergyman 
(of whom I should like to know a little rnoie), I further 
refreshed my spint hy a long and solitary ramble of sonui 
hours thiough the beautiful scenery m the midst of which 
Hanington^s dwelling is situated. In the course of it I 
reviewed my own early conflicts, and augured from them 
happier days for my beloved nepiiew. I went carefully 
over all the mam points of tho ai gument for and against 
the truth of Chiistianity which in youth had so often 
occupied me, andiesolved that on some fair opportunity I 
would recount my story to him and Mr. Fellowes I 
little thought then that I should have a larger and very 
miscellaneous audience to listen to me. But this will 
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account foT my not being to seek (as they say) "wlien the 
occasion piesented itself. 

Three days ago (the 15th) a queer company assembled 
in Hanington’s quiet house The conveisations and 
incidents connected with that day have led me to take re- 
fuge for the last two mornings in the solitude of my own 
chamber, that I might, undistuibed, recall and record 
them with as much accuracy and fulness as possible. 
Very much, indeed, that I wished to remember has 
vanished, but the substance of what too many said, as 
well as what I said myself, made too deep an impression 
to be easily obliterated. 

Bo it known to you, my deai bi other, that I have been 
not a little amused, I may even say instiucted, by a trick 
played by your madcap nephew, for the lionoiii and 
glory, I suppose, of his scepticism, or fiom some other 
motive not easily divined. He pi'omised me significantly 
an enteitainment, in which I should enjoy the feast of 
reason and the flow of by winch I little thought 
that he was going to collect a laic party of “ Eationalists ’’ 
and “ Spintiiali'sts,” — in fact, re])resentatives of all the 
moie piominent forms, whether of belief or unbelief. I 
may as well call it the 

Sceptic’s Select Party. 

You remember, I doubt not, the humorous paper in 
the Spectator, in which Addison intioduces the whim- 
sical nobleman who used to invite to liis table parties of 
men (strangers to one another), all characteiised by some 
similar personal defect or infirmity. On one occasion, 
twelve wooden-legged men found themselves stumping 
into his dining-room, one after another, and making, of 
course, a ieirible clatter ; on another, twelve guests, who 
all had the misfortune to squint, amused their host with 
their ludicrous cross lights; and on a third, the same 
number of stutterers entertained him still more, not only 
by their uncon th impediment, but by the anger with 
which they began to sputter at one anothei', on the sup- 
jiosifcion that each was mocking his neighbour A short- 

L 
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hand writer, behind the scenes, was employed to take 
down the conversation, which says the witty essayist, 
was easily done, inasmuch as one of the gentlemen was a 
quarter of an hour in saying that the ducks and green 
peas were veiy good,” and another almost an equal time 
in assenting to it At the conclusion, howevei, tin; 
derided guests became awaie of the tuck their enteitaiuci 
had played upon them , and from their hands, quicker 
than their tongues, lie was obliged to make a precipitate 
letreat. Our dinner party of yesteiday did not break up 
m any moXifiacas^ nor was the conveisation so unhappily 
lestiicted Yet the company was haidly bettei assuiLed. 
To bung it togeiliex', Hailing ton lansacked his imme* 
diate ciicle, and Folio wes unconsciously for him 
in the uni vei si ty town. Oui ho^t had provided foi oui 
mutual ediiicatioii an Italian gentleman with whom h(^ 
had had some pleasant iiiteicouiso on the Continent (by 
the way, ho spoke English uncommonly well), and now 
staying with a Eoinaii Catholic in the neighbourhood ; 
this latter gentleman himself, with whom Ilamiigton, 
by means of his formei friend, has knocked up an ac- 
quaintance (he is a liberal Catholic of the true Biilish 
species) ; our acquaintance, Fellowes, with his love of 
“insight” and “ spirit uali sin , ” a young siugeou fiom 

, a raie, peihaps unique, specimen of conveision to 

certain crude atheistical spec illations of Mv Atkinson 
and Miss Maitineau; a young Englishman (an iic* 
quaiiitance of Harrington’s), just fresh from Germany, 
after sundry semesters at Bonn and Tubingen, ll\o 
hundred fathoms deep in Gci’maii philosophy, and who 
liardly came once to the surface duung the whole en- 
teitainment, tliiee Bationahsts (acquaintances of Fob 
lowes), standing at somewhat diileieiit points in the 
spiritual theimometer, one <i devoted advocate of Strauss : 
add to these a Deist, no unwoithy lejirescnlative of the 
old English school ; one or two others fiirtlier gone still , 
a Koman Catholic priest, an admix er of FatluT Newman, 
who therefore believes every Lhing ; our sceptical Irimnl 
Harrington, who believes nothing ; and myvself, sLlll fool 
enough to believe ho Bible to bo divine,” and you will 
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aclvTiowleclge tliat a moie curious party* never sat down 
to ediiy oue another with tlieir absurdities and con- 
tradictions 

Questionable as was the entertainment for the miiidj 
tliat for the bodj was unexceptionable. The dinner was 
excellent, our host perfoimed his duties with admiiable 
tact and gi ace , and somehow speedily put everybody at, 
Ills ease Relieved, accoiding to the judicious modern 
mode, of the care of supplying the plates of his guests, 
he had eye, car, and tongue for eveiy one, and leisure to 
diiect the conversation into what channel he pleased 
lie took care to turn it for some time on indiifeient topics , 
and each man lost his leseive and his frigidity almost 
before ho was aware , so that by the time dinner was 
fairly over every one was leadj" for animated conversation. 
If any one began to have queer suspicions of his neigh- 
bours, he felt, as on board ship, that he was m for it, 
and bound, by common politeness, to make the best of it. 

The Deist, addressing himself to the Italian gentleman, 
asked him if he had heard lately from Italy. He lephed 
in the negative. 

I can tell you some news then,” said he. “ They 
say that the head of the illustnoub Guicciaidim family 
has been just imprisoned at Florence, having been 
detected leading in Diodati’s Bible a chapter in the 
Gospel of St John Supposing the fact true, for a 
moment, may I ask if it -would be the wish of the Roman 
Catholic Church, were she to legain her power in Eng>- 
land, to imprison every one who was found reading a 
chapter in John ? If so, England would have to enlarge 
liei prisons.” 

Hot much,” said one of the Rationalist gentlemen, 
laughing , for if things go on as they have done, there 
will not, in a few years, be many who will be found 
reading a chapter in John ” 

‘‘ Pei haps so,” said Ilairmgton, smiling, “ but, if for the 
reason ^oie would assign, few "Will be found in church 
either, and the ecclesiastical authoiities might perhaps 
put you in piison for that instead ” 

•'^Oh! I will answer for said the Deist, who 
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knew sometliing of Hs plasticiLy ; oiir friend is very 
accommodating, and tliougli lie would not like to go to 
cliuicli, lie would still less like to go to piison And to 
climcli lie would go, ajid look very devout into tlio 
bargain. But, liowover, I sliould like to lioai wliat your 
Italian guest lias to say to my question,” 

The impatience of the English Catholic could not bo 
repressed. 

said he, “the Eoman Catholic religion were to 
regain its ascendancy to-moirow, it would leave our 
entire code of laws, our liberties and piivileges, just as it 
found them ; it is one of the many calumnies with winch 
oui Chuicli IS continually treated, to say that she would 
act otherwise ; and were it not so I would immediately 
dosei t her ” 

The Catholic priest did not look well jileascd with this 
frank avowal. 

“I quite believe you,” said our host. “I bedieve 
you are too much of an Englishman to say or to a<‘t 
otherwise.” 

“So do I,” said the Deist; “I moi cover agree with 
you that if the Eoman Catholic religion were to regain 
her ascendancy to-morrow, she would leave all our pri- 
vileges intact, but would she the next day, and the 
clay after that? In other words, is it an essential prin- 
ciple with her to persecute, — as in this mstcince, to 
imprison for peeping between the leaves of fche Bible*, — 
or is it not ^ Do you think, Signor, that in such aeds 
the principles of your church are complied with or 
violated ? ” 

The Italian gentleman looked perplexed , ho presumcKl 
that the Catholic Church complied with the actual laws 
of every countiy ; and if such country choso to deny 
religious liberty, the church did not deem it reepisito to 
declare opposition. 

“ I fear that is no answer to my question,” cried tho 
other, a little cavalierly. “It cannot servo you, Signor. 
It would not, indeed, serve you any where , for wo know 
the anxiety with winch Eomo has expressly secured, in 
her recent concordat with Spain, the recognition of the 
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most intolei^ant maxims. But least can it serve you in 
ilie papal states, where, unluckily for your ohseivation, 
the Pope IS monaiclu Your lemark would imply that 
your Chinch favomed the piiiiciples of lehgious liberty 
rather than otherwise, but did not deem it right to oppose 
the will of civil goyernments Aic we to undei stand by 
that, that the chief of the papal states abhors as a pope 
what he does as a sovereign ^ That in the one capacity 
he piotests against what ho allows m the other ^ No, 
no,” continued this somewhat bi usque assailant, ^^it is 
too late to talk in that way If the Chui ch of Rome i eally 
appiovo of leligious libcity — of sucli piinciples as those 
which govern England — where are hei piotests and her 
efforts against intolerance and pox'secution wheie she 
still letains power? It is the least that humanity can 
expect of her If not, let her plainly say that when she 
legams power in England she will 7efo7?ri us to the con- 
dition of Spain and Italy in tins matter For my part, 
I frankly acknowledge that I have moie respect for a 
Roman Catholic who pioclnims that it ts inconsistent for 
his church to tole7ate wheie it has the power to repress, 
because I sec that that ih her uniform practice, and theie- 
fore ought to be her avowed maxmi.” 

The Roman Catholic Pnest, who is a devoted admirer 
of Eathci Newman, said that he thought so too; and 
quoted some candid recent admissions to that effect fiom 
ceitain English Roman Catholic periodicals. ^‘To em- 
ploy,” said he, the very words of a recent convert to us 
from the Anglican Church, ^ The Church of Rome may 
say, I camiot tolerate you; it is inconsistent with my 
principles , but you can tolerate me, for it is not incon- 
sistent with yours.’” 

The Deist remarked that it was straightforward ; that 
he admired it , “ though as an said he, it is' 

much as if a robber should say to an honest man on the 
king’s highway, ‘ How advantageously I am situated ! 
You camiot I’ob me, for it is inconsistent with your 
principles ; but I can rob you, for I have none.’” 

Another of the company observed that he feared it 
was in vam for the Chiu ch of Rome to contend that she 
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W’-as favourable to fieedom of opinion, ui any dogiee or 
form, so long as tiie ‘‘Index Expurgaloriiis was in 
existence, or sucli stringent means adopted to lepress 
the cu dilation and perusal of the IScriptuies 

The libeial English Catholic again chafod at this last 
indictment. “ It was,’^ he said, “ another of the calum- 
nies with which his chuich was treated.” 

“ Hardly a calumny, my good Sir,” replied the other, 
“in the face of such facts as that which gave use to 
the present conversation, of the encyclical letters of 
Plus VII, Leo XII, of Gregoiy XVI, and many other 
Popes, and the well-known fact that it is impossible to 
obtain in Eome itself a copy of the Scnptiues, except at 
an enormous pi ice, and even then it must bo icad by 
special license Paidon me,” he continued, si ill ad- 
dressing the English Catholic, “I mean nothing oifensivo 
to you; but neithei I noi any other English Proiestant 
can consent to admit you sinceicly libeial English Poinan 
Catholics to be in a condition to give us the requisite 
infoimation touching the maxims and principles of your 
church. You have been too long accustomed to enjoy 
and revere i*ehgious liberty not to imagine your chui ch 
sympathises with xt; you do not realise what she is 
abroad ; and if you be sincere m condemning such acts 
as that which led to this conversation, as inconsistent 
with her genuine principles, the ominous sihmco of 
you and youi co-i cligionists in all such cases ^ Where 
are yoiu protests and efforts P How is it you do not de- 
nounce maxims and practices so rife throughout Papal 
Chiustendom, since you say you would denounce them, 
if it weie attempted to realise them here? When you 
protest with one voice against these things as incon- 
sistent (so you say) with the principles of your C/mrchf 
and as therefore deeply difehonouxlng her — whether your 
views on this point bo right or wrong — we shall at least 
admit you to have a title to give us an opinion on th(3 
subject” 

“Even then, though,” said the Deist, “we may sUll 
think it safer to consult the opinions and, what is more, 
the practices, of the vast majority of the Roman Catholic 
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Cliurcli, and her con duel: in the countries in which she 
holds undisputed sway, and theiefoie I am anxious to 
hoar whether the Signor would justify imprisonment for 
reading the Bible ” 

Our host seemed to think that the conversation had 
proceeded in this direction quite far enough ; and, lest 
his foreign guest should be made uncomfoi table by these 
close inquiiies, observed, saicastically, that he was glad 
to hud that the querists were so anxious to secure the 
inestimable piivilege of fieely reading the Sciiptures. 
‘^It lb the more admnable,” said he to the last speakei, 
“ as I am aware it is most disinterested ; you having too 
little value for the Sciiptures to read them yourself 
Sic VOS 7ion vohis : you labour foi others. You lemmd 
me of the colloquy in the ^ Citizen of the Woild’ between 
the debtoi in gaol and the soldier outside his prison 
window. They were discussing, you lecollect, the chances 
of a French invasion. ‘ Foi my part,’ cues the jirisoner, 
‘the greatest of my apprehensions is foi oiii fieedom, 
if the Ficnch should conquei, what would become ot 
English liberty ^ ‘ It is not so much our liberties,’ says 

the soldi ei, with a profane oath, ‘as oui loligion, that 
would sulfer by such a change ; ay, our religion, my 
lads!”’ 

The company laughed, and the assailants forgot the 
former topics Oim host went on further to encourage 
his foreign guest, though in a left-handed way, with a 
gravity which, if I had not known him, would not only 
have staggered but even imposed upon me. 

“For my part,” said he, “my good Sir, if I were you, 
I should not hesitate to acknowledge at once that it is 
not only the true policy^ but the solemn diity^ of the 
Church of Eome to seclude as much as possible the 
Scrip till es from the people” The gentleman looked 
gratified, and the guests were all attention. “ In my 
judgment much more can be said on behalf of the prac- 
tice than at first appears , and if I sinceiely believed all 
yoit do, I should certainly advocate the most sfciingent 
measures of repression.” 

The foieigner began to look quite at his ease. “For 
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example,” continued Harrington, in a very quiet tone, 
^‘supposing I believed as ijoii do, that the Holy Yu gin 
is entitled to all the honours which you pay hei, so that, 
as IS well known, in Italy and other countiies, she even 
eclipses her son, and is more eageily and fondly wor- 
shipped, — it would bo impossible for me to peiuao the 
meagie accounts given in the New Testament of this so 
prominent an object of Catholic rcveieiice and worship 
— to lead the brief, frigid, not to say liarsli speeches of 
Chubt — to contemplate the stolidity of the Apostles 
with legal d to her tlnoughout their Epistles — nevei 
even mentioning hci name, — I say it would bo im- 
possible for me to read all this without having the idea 
suggested that it was novel miended that I should pay 
her such homage as you demand foi hoi, or wilhuut 
feeling suspicious that the New Testament disowned it 
and knew nothing of it ” 

“Yeiy true,” said the Italian; “I must say I have 
often felt that there is such a danger myself.” 

Similarly, what a shock would it perpetually bo to 
my deep reverence fur tlie spiritual head of the church, 
and my conviction of lus undoubted inlicnlanco, from 
the Pimce of the Apostles, of his august prerogatives, to 
fnd no trace of such a peisonage as the l^opo lu the 
sacred page, — the title of ‘ Bishop of Borne, ^ never 
whispered — no hint given that Peiei was ever even 
tlieie! — I really think it would bo impossible to read 
the book without feeling my ilesli cieep and my heart 
full of doubt. Similarty, take that stupendous mystery 
of ^ transubstantiation ; * though it sevim suilicicntly as- 
serted in one text, which therefore it wm'O well (as is, 
indeed, the practice with every pious Catholic) con- 
tinually to quote alone^ yet when I look into oihei por- 
tions of the New Testament, I see how perpetually 
Ghiist is employing metaphors equally birong, without 
any such mystery being attached to theim I cannot but 
feel that I and every other vulgar reader would bo sure 
to be exposed to the ^ peril of suspecting that in that 
singlo case a metaphoiical meaning was much moie pro- 
bable than so gieat a mystery,” 
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Yon leason fairly, my dear Sir,” said the Italian. 

“Again,” continued IlaiTington, blandly bowing to 
the compliment, “ believing, as I should, in the cfhcacy 
of the in tci cessions of the saints, in the worship of 
images, in seven sacraments, in indulgences, and the 
necessity of observing a ritual incompai ablj?* moie ela- 
borate than an undeveloped Chiistianity admitted, how 
very, very apt I should be to misinteiprct many pas- 
sages, both in the Old Testament and the New ^ How 
IS it possible that the vulgar readei should be able to 
limit the command not to bow down ‘ to any graven 
image’ to its true meaning — that is, ^to any image’ 
except those of the Yirgm and all the saints; to intei- 
pret ariglit the passages which speak so absolutely about 
the one Mediator and Intercessor, when there are thou- 
sands, how will he be necessarily startled to find ‘seven’ 
sacraments giown out of ‘ two , ’ how will he be sliockcd 
at the apparent — of couise only appaient — contempt 
with which St. Paul speaks of iitual and ceremonial 
mattcis , of the futility of ‘fasts’ and distinctions of 
‘meats and dunks,’ of obseiwing ‘days and months and 
yeais,’ and so on His whole language, I contend, would 
netessaiily mislead the simple into heiesies innumeiable 
Of numberless texts, again, even if the meaning were 
not mistaken, the true meaning would never be dis- 
covered unless the Church had declaicd it* Who, for 
example, would have supposed that the doctrine of the 
Pope’s siipiemacy and univeisal jurisdiction lay hid 
under expressions such as, ‘ I say unto thee that thou art 
Peter,’ and ‘ Feed my sheep , ’ or that the two swords of 
the Prince of the Apostles meant the temporal and 
spiritual authority -with which he was invested ^ Under 
such ciiciimsiancos, I must say, that if I weie a devout 
Catholic, I should plead for the absolute suppression of a 
book so infinitely hkely — nay, so necessarily certain — 
to miNlead.” 

“It is precisely on that ground,” said the Italian, 
“ and on that ground only, the welfare of the Church, 
that our Holy Mother does not approve of the Bible 
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being read generally. The true theory of the Ri/man 
Cathohe Church would never he elicited from it ” 

^^Piecisely so,” said our host gravely, “I am sure it 
could not ” 

But then,” remaiked our friend, the Deist, “ sinct^ 
the Church of Borne holds this hook to he the lUbpiunl 
revelation of God to mankind, is it not singular to say 
that this ‘levelation’ lequires to he carefully 
from mankind ; that the Bible is invaluable, indeed, hut 
only while it is unread ; and that, in fact, the Church 
knows herself better than Jesus Chiist himself did ^ for 
in that book wo aie supposed to have the woids of Him 
and her founders, and yet it seems they coidd only mis- 
lead! ^ Never man spake like this man,’ may well bo 
said of Christ, if this wei e true ” 

Never mind him, Signor,” said our host. Ih* 
secretly cannot but approve of yoiii e?ui, though lie dih- 
appioves tlie ?7iemts ” The Deist looked &ui prised. 

Why, have you not sometimes said that you believe 
the Bible to be, in many respects, a most pernicious 
book? that many of the mOvSt obstinate and dangerous 
prejudices of mankind are jiidncipally due to it? and 
that you wish it weie in your power to destroy it ” 

" Well, I certainly have thought so, if not said so,” 

“ Then you approve of the end^ though you disajiprove 
of the means. You ought to thatili our friend heie, and 
regret that his work is not clone more cfFcctually, But 
enough of this. I must not have my lespectcd Boman 
Catholic guests alone put on the defensive. Tiie Signor 
fairly tells us what his system is in relation to the Bible, 
and why he would place it under lock and key; he tells 
you also what better thing he sulistitutos when he re- 
moves the Bible. I really think it is but fair and candid 
in you to do as much I know you all believe not only 
that you are in quest of religious truth, but that you 
have found it to some extent oi’ other." — for my own 
part I am exempted from speaking ; for I have given 
over the search in despair.” 

This frank acknowledgment was followed by some 
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liiglily curious conveisation, of -wliicli I logrot my in- 
ability to lecall all the paiticulars. Suffice it to say, 
that tlieie were not two who were agreed eitliei as to 
the groimds on which Chiistianity was deemed a thing 
of nought, or on what was to be substituted in its place , 
one even iiad his doubts whether any thing need be sub- 
stituted, and another thought that any thing might be. 
One of the Eationalists was a little offended at being 
supposed willing to ^ abandon ’ the Bible at all , ho de- 
claicd on the contiary, his unfeigned reverence foi the 
New Testament at least, as containing, in largei mass 
and pill Cl oro than any *other book in the woild, the 
pimciples of ethical truth ; he was willing even to admit 
. — with exquisite naivete — that it was inspiied in the 
same sense in which Plato’s dialogues and the Koian 
were inspiied, he mciely dispensed with all that was 
supernatural and miiaculous and mystical’ The Deist 
laughed, and told him that he believed just as much, if 
that constituted a Chiistian. “ I believe,” said he, that 
the New Testament is quite as much inspired as tlu^ 
Koran of Mahomet , anti thq.t it contains more of ethical 
truth (howevei it came there) than is to be found in any 
othei book of equal bulk But,” he proceeded, if you 
dispense with all that is miraculous in the facts, and all 
that IS peculiar and characteristic in the doctrines — that 
IS, all winch disci iminates Christianity from any other 
religion, I am afraid that your Christianity is own born 
brother to my Infidelity. As for your reverence for this 
insxnred hook, since you must reject ninety per cent, of 
the whole, it seems to me very gratuitous ; equally so, 
whether you suppose the compilers believed or disbelieved 
the facts and doctrines you reject; if the former, and 
they were deceived, they must have been inspired idiots ; 
if the latter, and were deceiving others, they weie siuely 
inspired knaves. For my part,” he continued, while I 
hold that the book somehow does unaccountably contain 
more of the morally true and beautiful than any book of 
equal extent, I also hold that Chiistianity itself is a pure 
impostui e from beginning to end ” 

This coarse avowal of adherence to the elder, and, 
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aftGi' all, more intolligiblo deism, brought down upon 
him at once two of tlu3 company. One was the disciple 
of Strauss (I mean as regards Ids tlu‘oiy of the origin of 
Christianity, not as regards his Pantheism) ; the other a 
Rationalist, with about the same small tatli'rs of Chris- 
tianity fluttering about him; but who was a little <lisposed, 
like so many German theologians, to eonsitler Strauss as 
somewlnxt pasae. Unhappily, they got athwuirt each 
other’s boxys shortly after they cami3 into action. They 
both enlarged — really in a very edifying manner, I conhl 
have listened to them for an hour — on the absurdity of 
the Deist’s argument. What!” crical oiui; the purest 
system of ethics from the most sliameh'ss impostors ! ” 
And what do you make of the iiitinitely va ideal and in- 
imitable marks of sim])licity and honesty in the wrihTS?” 
cried the other. ^^And who does not see the impossi- 
bility of getting up tlie miracles so as to impose upon a 
world of bitter and p'rejiuliced enemies in open day?” 
exclaimed the Rationalist. They were obviously mer(3 
myths,” cried the Straussian. ^ That I must^ beg to 
doubt,” said the other. — And nW, as they proceeded to 
give each his own solution of the dilliculty, the scene 
became comic in the oxtoeme. The Rationalist ridiculed 
the notion that nations and races, all of whom, in the 
nature of things, must have been prejudiced against siudi 
myths as those of Christianity, could originate or tvould 
believe thorn ; and still more the notion, that in so short 
a space of time these wildest of wild legends (if legends 
at all) could induce the world to acquiesce in tlumi as 
historic realities I In his zeal, he even said that, though 
not altogether satisfied with it, he would sooner believe 
all the frigid glosses by which the school of Pauius had 
endeavoured to resolve the miracles into miBundersiood 
‘ natural phenomena.’ As the di8])ute became morcj ani- 
mated between these three champions, tliey exhibited a 
delicate trait of human nature, whitdi I saw our seep deal 
host most maliciously enj oyed. Each became more anxious 
to prove that his 7node of proving Clmistianity falser was 
the true mode, than to prove the falsehood of Christianity 
itself, I tell you what,” said the Straussian, with some 
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warmth^ ‘^sooner than believe all the ahsnidities of such 
an hypothesis as that of Panlus^ I could behove Cluis- 
tiauity to be what it professes to bo.” “ I may say the 
same of that of Stiauss,” said the otliex*, with equal as- 
perity , “ if I had no bettei escape than his, I could say 
to him, as Agiippa to Paul, ^Almost thou peisuadest me 
to be a Chribtiaii’” ‘‘For my part,” exelamied the 
Deist, who was perfectly contented with his biief solu- 
tion — the dilliculties of the pi oblem he had never had 
the patience to master — “ I should rather say, as Festus 
to Paul, ‘Much leainmg has made you both mad:’ and 
sooner than believe the iinpoto&ibilities of the theory of 
either, — sooner than suppose men honestly and guilelessly 
to have misled the world by a book which you and I 
admit to be a tissue of fables, legends, and mystical 
nonsense, — I could almost find it in my heart to go over 
to the Pope himself” 

“ Good,” wliispeicd our host to me, who sat at his left 
hand , “ wo shall have them all becoming Christians, by 
and byf just to spite one anothei.” — The admirer of 
Mr, Atkinson and Miss Martineau here lominded the 
company that the muacles of the New Testament might 
be tiue, — only the lesult of mesmerism. “ Chiist,” said 
he, “to employ the woids of Mr. Atkinson, was consti- 
tutionally a clair voyant Prophecy, and miracle, 

and inspiration, are the effects of abnormal conditions of 
man. .... Piophecy, clairvoyance, healing by touch, 
visions, dreams, revelations, . . . are now hnoion to be 
simple matters in nature, which may be induced at will, 
and experimented upoQ at oui firesides, here m England 
(climate and other circumstances peimitting), as well as 
111 the Holy Land.”* But no one seemed prepaied to 
leceivo this hypothesis. At last our host, addressing the 
Deist, said, “ But you forget, Mr. M., that though you 
find it insurmountably difficult to conceive a book full of 
lies (as you express it) to have been, consciously or uii- 

lie Cited tlie substance of these seiitiiiients I have since le- 
feiied to, and heie quote, the tjni&iiima veiba — bee ‘Lettcis, 
pp 175.212. 
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consciously tlie product of honest and giiileless minds, 
you ought also to find it a little dillieult to eoneeivc a 
hook (as you admit the New Testament to 1x0 of pro- 
found moral worth, produced by sliaitieless impostors. 
But let that pass. Let us assume that Christianity, as a 
SLipeniaturally revealed and miraculously aiitlumticated 
system, is false, though you arc dohdVilly at variance as 
to how it is to be proved so ; l(‘t us assume, I say, that 
this system is false, and dismiss it. 1 am miieh more 
anxious to hear what is the positive system of ndigious 
truth, which you are of course each persmuhnl is the 
true one. I have left off to ^ seek,’ hut if any one wd 11 
find the truth for mo without my ^seeking’ it, how re- 
joiced shall I bo ! ” 

Painful as were the “ revelations ” which ensued, I 
would not have missed them on any account. ^‘Iii vino 
veritas,” says the proverl), which on this occitsion lied 
most vilely; yet it was true in the only sense in which 
“ Veritas ” is there used ; for there was unbounded 
candour and frankness, under the inspiring hospiltility of 
our host, aided hy his skilful management of the con- 
versation. Nor was there, I am bound to say, much of 
coarse ribaldry, even from the free-spoken representative 
of the Tinclals and Woolstons of otlier days. But the 
varieties of judgment and opinion in that small com])any 
were almost numberless. Peliow(‘R, and two of the 
Bationalists, were hrm believers in the tlieory of^Mn- 
sight ; ” that the human spirit derives, by immediate 
intuition from the depths ” of its consciousness, a 
^h’evelation of religious and spiritual truth.” Tlmj 
differed, howevei’, as to several artick.^s ; but especially 
as to the little i^oint, whether the fact of man’s future 
existence was amongst the intimations of man’s religious 
nature; one contending that it was, another that it was 
not, and Folio wes, as usual, with several more of the com- 
pany, declaring tliat tkeir consciousness told fcliem nothing 
aboiU the matter either way. But when some one further 
declared, a, midst those very disputes, that this internal 
revelation was so clear amt plain as not only to antici- 
pate and supersede any external” revelation, but to 
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render it impossible ” to be given, our host suddenly 
broke out into a fit of laiiglitei Tlie disputants were 
silent, and every one looked to liim for an explanation. 
He seemed to feel that it was due, and after apologising for 
Ills ludeness, said that wliilo some of them weie asseiting 
man’s clear internal levelation, lie could not help thinking 
of the whimsical coiitiast piesented by the diversified 
speculations and opinions of even this little party, and 
the infinitely moie whimsical contrast piesented by the 
gross delusions of polytheism and supeistition, wdiich 
in such endless vaiiations of foim and unchanging 
identity of folly have misled the nations of the earth for 
so many thousands of years. And just then,” said he, 
it occurred to me, what a curious commentary it would 
be on the asserted unity and suificiency of ^internal 
levelation,’ if the ^G-ieat Exhibition of the Industnj of 
all Nations ’were followed up by a ‘Gieat Exhibition 
of the Idolatry of all Nations’ under the same loof. 
Thither might be bi ought specimens of the ingenious 
handicraft of men in the manufacture of deities : we 
might have the whole process, in all its vaiietics, coin- 
])lete ; the raw material of a God in a block of stone or 
wood, and the most finished specimen iii the shape of a 
riiidian Jupitei ; the countless bits of tiumpeiy winch 
Fetichism has ever consecrated, the divine monsteis of 
ancient Egypt, and the equally divine monsters of modern 
India; the infinite an ay of gum defoimities hallowed by 
Ameiican, Asiatic, and Afiican superstition. I imagined, 
notwithstanding the vastness of that Ciystal Pantheon, 
there would still be ciowds of then godships who would 
lie obliged to wait outside, having come too late to ex- 
hibit their peifections to advantage. However, as I 
went 111 fancy up the long aisles, and saw, to the light 
and the left, the admiring crowds of worshippers, 
grimacmg, and mowing, and prostrating themselves, 
with a folly which might lead one reasonably to suppose, 
that miserable as were the gods, they wave gods indeed 
compared with such worshippers, I imagined my woitliy 
friend Fellowes in the corner where the Xlible, in its 
120 languages, is now kept, employed in delivering a 
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lecture on tlie admirable clearness of those intuitions of 
spiritual truth which constitute each mau^s jnirticular 
oracle, and the suxx‘rfluity of all ^external’ re\elati()n. 
This was, I confess, a little too much for my gra,vity, 
and I was involuntarily guilty of the rudeness lor which 
I now apologise.’’ It was certainly a ridiculous vision 
enough ; and we made ourselves very merry by pursuing 
it for a little while, 

Presently the company resumed their solutions of the 
great problem. The Deist remarked, that one and only 
07ie thing was plain, and indubitable,” — for he was a 
dogmatist in his way;- — it was, “that intellect and 
power to an indehnito extent had been at work in the 
universe, but whether the Being to whom these al ti‘ibu(.i‘S 
belonged took any cognizance of man, or his actions, he 
had never been able to make up his mind.” “ Yid Ksurcly 
it does make a slight cliifereuce,” said Harrington, “ sln(.*e 
if God takes no cognizance of man, then, as Cicero long 
ago remarked of the idle dogs of Epicurus,™ I mean gods 
of Epicurus, I beg their pardon, — but really it does not 
matter which consonant comes iirst, — atheism and deism 
are much the same thing” “Wliy,” said the Deist, 
“there is as much dilierence as in the theories of our 
‘intuitional’ friends here, one of whom admits, and 
another denies, the future existence of man ; for if wo bo 
the ejiliemeral insects the latter supposes, it little matters 
what system of religion we espouse or abjure. Ho woven*, 
I am clear that z^God require any duly of us, it is that 
we should reverence him as the Creator of all things, — • 
prayer to him is an absurdity, — and perform those ollices 
of honest men which are so clearly the dictates of con- 
science, — the reward and punishment being exclusively 
the result of present ImosJ^ 

“Which laws,” said his next neighbour, “often secun^ 
no reward or punishment at all,- — or rather, often give 
the reward to the vice of man, and the punishment to 
his virtue.” “Very true,” rejoined the Deist, “and I 
must say,” — sagely shaking his head,- — “that sLU!h 
things make me often suspect the whole of that slippcwy, 
uncertain thing called ‘natural religion/ whether m 
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taus^Lt by the elder deibts or modified by our modern spi- 
iitualisis. Surely they may be abundantly chaiged with 
the same faults with which they tax the Chiistian, for 
they aie full of mteiminable disputes about the ‘^truths ’ 
or sentiments’ of then theology” 

One of those avIio had gone further than our Deist, 
felt dib})Obed to question all Hmmutahle morality’ and 
oiiginal Uhetates of conscience’ doubt,” said he, 
“whether those dictates are any clearer than those 
dogmas of ^natural religion’ which have been so justly 
oppugned; and I judge so for the same reason, the 
endless disputes of men with regard to the source, — the 
rule, — the obligation of what they call duty; and 
whndi aio exactly similar to the disputes which we 
charge upon the Natuial Religionist abd the Chiistian ” 
And here he lan through half a dozen of the two score 
theoi’ies which the history of Ethics presents, making 
rare woik with Plato and Aiistotle, Hobbes, Cudworth, 
Mandeville, and Bentham “Meantime,” ho concluded, 
“ we do see, m point of fact, that the moral rule is most 
flexihle^ and to an indeterymnate degree the creature of 
association, custom, and education ; so that I am inclined 
to think that tliat alone is obligatory which the positive 
laws and institutions of any society render binding” 
“So that,” cued Haiimgton, “a man both may and 
ought to thieve in ancient Sparta, may expose hib parents 
in Ilinclostan, and commit infanticide in China!” “It 
is a pity,” aichly whispered the Italian guest, “that this 
gentleman was not horn in China ” 

“It is a respectable, but very old, speculation,” said 
Harrington, “of which many ancient moralists avowed 
themselves the advocates, but of which it is only fair to 
admit that Plato and many other heathens were heartily 
ashamed.” 

It seemed as if the bathos of theological and ethical 
absurdity could not ho deeper , but I was mistaken. The 
admirer of Mr. Atkinson declared with gieat modesty 
that he thought, as did Ins favourite author, that the 
whole world had been mad on the subject of theology 

M 
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and morality , — tliat the prime error consisted in the 
superficial notion of a Personal Deity> and (he foolish 
attribution of the notion of sin ’’ and ei nue to 
human motives and conduct, instead of regaidin<^ the 
former as a name of an absolutely unknown cause oi‘ the 
entire phenomena of the universe, and tiio latter as part 
of a senes of rigidly necessary antecedenis and conse- 
quents, for -which man is no inoie to he cither blamed or 
praised than the sun for shining oi the avalanche for 
falling 5 he added that only in this way could man attain 
peace. As Mr* Atkinson beautifully says, " What a 
hopeful and calming infiiionce has such a eontemplalion 
of natuie! At this moment it is not I, but the nature 
within me, that dictates my speech and guides my pen. 
I am what I am. I cannot alter my will, or bo other 
than what I am, and cannot deseive either i award or 
pumsliment ’ But I feel with him, ^ We may preaidi 
( hese things, and men may think us mad, or something 
worse.* ” ^ 

And perhaps justly,” said Harrington, with a laugh, 
for Kature has surely, after so many thousands of 
years, lei you know what her Imo is, and you say that 
that law IS necessary and irreversible, and yet you strive 
to alter it ^ You had better leave men to their necessary 
absurdities.” 

ISTay,” said the other, as Mr. Atkinson sfiya, from 
the recognition of a universal law wo shall developc a 
universal love; the disposition and ability to love with- 
out ofibnee or ill-feeling towards any , or, as Miss Marti- 
neau represents it, — Wlien the mmd has completely 
surmounted every id<‘a of a personal God, of a hupnuno 
will, ‘'what repose begins to pervade tho mind 1 What 
clearness of moral purpose naturally ensues I and what 
healthful activity of the moral f ami ties / f , . . What a 
new perception we obtain of tho beauty of holiness” 
—the loveliness of a healthful moral condition — accordant 
with the laws of nature, and not with tho requisitions of 
theology ! * ” J 


* E 190. 191* 
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I got Inm afterwards to show me these passages, for I 
could hai dly believe that lie had quoted them right. 

And as for moiality,” continued lie, “the knowledge 
which mesmeiism gives of the influence of body on body, 
and consequently of mind on mind, will bring about a 
moiality we have not yet dreamed of And who shall 
difeguise his nature and his acts when we cannot be sure 
at any moment that we are free fiom the clairvoyant eye 
of some one who is observing our actions and most secret 
thoughts, and our whole chaiacter and history may be 
read off at any moment ^ ^ 

What an admirable substitute, thought I, for the idea 
of an omnipresent and omniscient Deity ! Who wiUmot 
abstain from lying and stealing when he thinks there is 
possibly some clairvoyant at the antipodes in mesmeric 
rapport with his own spirit, and perhaps, by the way, in 
very sympathising rapport, if the clairvoyant happen to 
be in Australia ^ 

It was at this point that our young fiiend from 
Germany hioke in “ I hold that you aie right, Sii,” 
he said to the last speaker, “ in saying that God is not 
a Person , but then it is because, as Hegel says, he is 
Personality itself— \h.Q univeisal personality which lealises 
itself in each human consciousness, as a separate thought 
of the one eternal mind. Our idea of the absolute is the 
absolute itself ; apart from and out of the universe, there- 
fore, theie is no God.” 

“ I think we may grant you that,” said Harrington, 
laughing. 

“ Nor,” continued the other, “ is there any God apart 
from the universal consciousness of man. ^ He ’’ 

“ Ought you not to say said Hairington. 

“ It, then,” said our student, “ is the entire process ot 
thought combining in itself the objective movement in 
nature with the logical subjective, and realising itself in 
the spiritual totality of humanity. He (or it, if you 
will) is the eternal movement of the universal ever 
raising itself to a subject, which flrst of all in the subject 


* n. G. A. to II. V 280 . 
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comes to objectivity and a real consibience, and accord- 
ingly absoibs the subject in its abstiact iiuli\ uluahty. 
God is, tberofore, not a poison, but peisonality itself.” 

ISTobody answcicd, for nobody iiudertetood 
Q. E D said Harrington, witli tlie ulinost giaiMty 

Thus encouiaged, our student w«ib g(nng on to wsliuw 
how much more cleai' HegoFs views aie than tlu>se of 
Schelling. The only real existence,” he said, is the 
relation, subject and object -which seem contiadietoiy 
are really one — not one ni the sense of Scludling, us 
opposite poles of the same absolute cxivst<^ne(‘, but one 
as the } elation itself foims the very idea. Not but what 
in the threefold ihythm of iiniveisal existence tlu‘re ai(‘ 

affinities ■nitli the tliree potencies of Schelling , Init-r ” 

Take a glass of wine,” said llamnglon to his young 
acquanilance, take a glass of wine, as the Antupiary 
>saKl to Sir Ai thill Wardour, when ho was trying to 
cough up the barbaious names of lus rictish ancestors, 
‘ and wash down that head-roll of unbaptized jargon 
which would choke a dog/ ” 

We laughed, for we could not help it. 

Our young student looked olTeiided, and mutlcrod 
something about the inaptitude of the English for a deep 
theosophy and philosophy. 

“ It IS all voiy well,” said he, ^^Mr. Harrington; but 
it is not m this way that the profound questions whicli, 
iindei some aspects, have divided such minds as Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel; and under otheis, (Uisehel, liiu- 
riclis, Erdmann, Marhcmeke, Schallar, Gabler ” 

Harrington buist out laughing “They divide a good 
many philosophers of that last name in England also,” 
said he. 

“ Why, what have I said ? ” replied fcho other, looking 
surprised and vexed. 

“Nothing at all,” said Harrington, still laughing. 
“ Nothing that I know of; T am sure I may with truth 
affirm it. But I beg your pardon foi' langhlng ; only I 
could not help it at finding you, hkc so many otlior young 
philosophers horn of German theology and plniosopliy, 
attempting to frighten me by a mere i oil-call of for mi- 
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dable names. Why, my friend, it is Tbecaiise these things 
have, as you say, divided these gi'cat minds so liopcdessly 
that I am in difficulty ; if the philosopliers had agreed 
about them, it would have been another story. One 
would think, to hear them invt)ked by many a youth here, 
that these powerful minds had convinced one another ; 
instead of that they have simply confounded one another. 
It was the very spectacle of their interminable disputes 
and distractions in philosophy and theology — ever darker 
and darker, deeper and deeper, as system after system 
chased each other away, like the clouds they resemble 
through a winter sky ; — I say it was the very spectacle 
of their distractions which first made me a sceptic ; and 
I think I am hardly likely to be recon vinced by the mere 
sound of their names, ushered in by vague professions of 
profound admiration of their profundity ! The praise is 
often oddly justified by citing something or other, which, 
obscure enough in the original, is absolute darkness when 
translated into English ; and must, like some yersions I 
have seen of the Classics, ho examined in the original in 
order to gain a glimpse of its meaning.” 

The student acknowledged that there was cei'tainly 
much vague admiration and pretension amongst young 
Englishmen in this matter ; but thought that profounder 
views wore to be gathered from these sources than was 
generally acknowledged. 

« Very well,” replied Harrington ; I do not deny 
it — perhaps it is soj and whenever you choose to justify 
that opinion by expressing in intelligible Esiglish the 
special views of the special author you think thus worthy 
of attention, whether he be from Germany or Timbuctoo, 
I humbly venture to say that I will (so far from laughing) 
examine them with as much patience as yourself. But 
if you wish to cure me of laughing, I beseech you to re- 
fi*ain from all vague appeals to wholesale authority. 

“ The most ludicrous circumstance, howevex',” he con- 
tinued, connected v^ith this German mania is, that in 
many cases our admiring countrymen are too late in 
changing their metaphysical fashions ; so that they some- 
times take up with rapture a man whom the Germans 
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aie jnst beginning to cast aside. Our servile imilatora 
live on tlie crumbs that fall fioiii the Geiinan table, or 
run oif with a well-picked boiio to their Iveiiuel as if u 
were a trcasuio, and giowl and show then teeth to any 
one that approaches them, in very superlliious tenor of 
being deprived of it It would be well if they wtu'C' to 
imitate the importers of Parisian fashions, and hd us know 
what IS the philosophy or theology a la mode, that we 
may not run a chance of appearing perlect flights iu the 
estimate even of the Geimaus themselves.” 

Coffee was hero brought in; and Ilai'rington said, 
Thank you, gentlemen, for your o<indonr, though your 
unanimity does not seem veiy admiiable. In one senti- 
ment, indeed, you aio pietty well agreed— -that the Eibh> 
IS to be discarded, though you aio iidinitcly at variance 
as to the groitnds on which you think so , our Catliolie 
friends deeming it too precious io bo intrusted to eveiy 
body’s hands, and the rest of yon, as a gift not woiili le- 
ceiving But as to the systems you would substituto in 
its place, they aro so portentously various that they are 
hardly likely to cure me of my scepticism } nor even my 
worthy relative bore” —pointing to me — of his old- 
fashioned orthodoxy. Ho will say, Much as we theo- 
logians differ as to the inteipretation of Scripturo, our 
differences aro neither so great nor so foimidablo as those 
of these gentlemen. I had better remain whore I am.’ ” 
Several of the guests stared at mo as they would at the 
remains of a mcgatliermm. 

Is it possible,” said one at last, that you, Sir, can 
retain a belief in tho divine inspiration of the Bible — 
excluding incidental errors of ti anscription, and so on ? ” 
^^It IS not only possible,” said I, "but certain.” 

you mean,” said the othc*r, " that you can give 
satisfactory answers to the obj eel ions which can be 
brought against vaiioiis parts of it ?” 

" By no means,” said I ; “ while I think that many 
may be wholly solved, and more, partially, I admit ihoro 
are some which are altogether lUvScluble,” 

" Then why in the name of wonder do you retain 
your belief?” 
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Bocanse I think that the evidence for retaining it 
is, on the whole, strongo]* than the evidence for relin- 
quishing it that IS, that the objections to admitting 
die objections are stionger than the objections them- 
selves.” 

^^Bnt how do you manage in a controversy with an 
opponent as to those insoluble objections ?” 

I admit them.” 

Then you allow his position to be moie tenable and 
reasonable than yours ? ” 

“ No,” said 1 5 I take care of 

How so ^ ” 

I transfer the war, my good Sir ; a practice which 
I would recommend to most Christians m these days. 
When I meet with an opponent of the stamp you refer 
to — who thinks insoluble objections alone are sufficient 
reasons for rejecting any thing, I say to him, ^ My friend, 
this Chiistiamty, if so clearly false, is not woith talking 
about • let us quit it But as you admit with me, that 
leligious truth is of great moment, and as you think you 
have it, pray oblige me by your system.’ To tell you the 
truth, I never found any difficulty in propounding plenty 
of insoluble objections ; but if you think differently, you 
or any gentleman present can make experiment of the 
matter now.” 

Nay, my dear uncle,” said Harrington, you are 
invadmg my province. It is I only who can consist- 
ently challege all comers ; like the ancient Scythians, 
I have every thing to gain and nothing to lose.” 

Whether it was out of respect for the host, or that 
each felt, after the recent disclosures, that he would not 
only have Hariington and myself, but every body else, 
doion upon him, nobody accepted his challenge. 

At last one of them said, he could not even yet 
comprehend how it was that I could remain an old- 
fashioned believer in these days of ^ progress ^ ’ “It 
was infidelity itself,” I replied, “that eaily robbed me 
of the advantages of being an infidel ” 

Several expressed their surprise, and I told them that 
after we had taken tea in the drawing-room (to winch 
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vre were then summoned) I would^ if ilioy felt any 
curiosity upon the matter, and would allow a little 
scope to the garrulity of an old mail, tell them 

How IT WAS THAT InFIDELITT PREVENTEI) MY 
BECOMING- AN InFIDEL. 

After tea I gave my story, as nearly as I can recollect, 
in the following way. Of course, I cannot recall the 
precise words; but the order of the tkonghtSy — how 
often have they been pondered! — I cannot be mistaken 
about. 


It is now thirty years ago or more since I was passing 
through many of the mental conflicts in which I see 
so many of the young in the present day iiivolviKl. I 
have no doubt that the majority of them will come out, 
probably after an eclipse more or less partial, very ortho* 
dox Christians — so great are the revolutions of opinion 
which an experience of human life and the necessities 
of the human . heart work upon us 1 As I look around, 
me I see few of my youthful contemporaries who have 
not survived their infidelity. 

Far he it from mo — (I spoke in a tone wliich, I 
imagine, they hardly knew whether to take as compli* 
ment or irony) — to affirm that the infidels of this day 
are like those I knew in my youth. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying of us that a perfectly natural recoil — 
partly intellectual and partly moral — from tho super-- 
natural history, the peculiar doctrines, but, above all, the 
sevei'e morality of the New Testament, was at the bottom 
of our unbelief. I have long felt that tiio reception of 
that book on the part of any human being is not the 
least of its proofs that it is divine ; for I am persuaded 
there never was a book naturally morq repulsive cither 
to the human head or heart. All the prejudices of man 
are necessarily arrayed against it. I felt these preju- 
dices, I am now distinctly conscious 5 nor was I insen- 
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Bible io ilic ])alpa,ble advantages of inlldelity ; — its ac- 
coiiiniodatiug morality ; its iaigc Biaigiii for the pas- 
BioiiB and appetites, its doubts of any futuio world, or 
its certaintg that, if thmc wexe one, it would prove a 
uni vex sal p<iiMdihe (ioi doubts and certainties are equally 
within the compa-js of human wishes) ; the absolute 
abolition of hell, and ovei y thing like it. I say I saw 
clearly ciurngh tlie ad vantages which iiiMelity piomised, 
and 1 acknowledgo I i\as not insensible to then!. I 
think no }oung men aie liLcdy to be. 

I do not insiimalo that similar advantages have any 
thing to do with those many peculiai revelations of reli- 
gion which dilferent oracles have in our day substi- 
tuted for the New Testament. The arguments against 
Chiisiianity, indeed, 1 do not lind much altered j the 
feubstitu lions Ibi it, though, as beibie, distractingly 
various, are, I confess, in some respects different. Nay, 
we sec that many of oiu ‘ spiiitualists ’ complain chieily 
of the moral and spuitual deficiencies of Christianity , 
they are afiaid, with Mr Newman, of the conscience 
of man being depkessed to the Bible standaid! So 
that we must suppose that the aims of some, at least, 
of oui infidel relbimeis aie pioinptod by a loftiei ideal 
of Cspuituar piuity than Chiistiainty piesentsi 

It certainly was nf)t so then ; 1 felicitate some of you, 
geutleiuen, on being so much holier and wiser, not only 
than wo were, but even than Chi isi and his Apostles. 

1 luuo said 1 was not insensible to the advantages 
of miidelity ; but nature had endowed me with piu- 
denco as well as passions: and I wanted evidence for 
what appealed to mo its most gratuitous philosophy of 
the fuiiue — for its too uncertain doubts of all futurity, 
or its too doubtful eerlamty of none but a happy one ! 
I also wanted e\ideuce of the falsehood of Christianity 
itself. As to the former, I shall not iiouble you with 
my dinicultios , there were indeed then, as now, an ad- 
mirable variety of theoius ; but if 1 could havd beim 
convinced <if the, futility of the claims of Christianity, I 
believe i should hav<3 been easily hulisfnHl as to a substi- 
tute 5 or rather, unable io decide between Chubb and 
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Boliuglbrokoj Voltaire and Eonsscaii, 1 .should most likely 
have tossed for my leligion. 

It was the disiractaons with regard to the evidences 
of Christianity that ruined mo ; and at last condem 7 ivd 
nio to be a Cluistian, 

I was hist troubled, like so many in our day, about 
the mi7 (teles. I could haidly bring my mind to lielievi^ 
them. One day, talking with a joi uil fellow whom I 
casually met (not of very stiong mind indeed, but who 
made up for it by very strong jiassions) ovm* the impro- 
bability of such occiuTences, he oxciaim(*d, as lu^ mixed 
ills third glass of biaudy and water, only wonder how 
any one can be such a fool as to believe in any stulf of 
that sort I Do you think that if the nuraedes had been 
really wi ought, there could have been any doiibieis of 
Christianity ’ He tossed otf the brandy and water with 
a triumphant air ; and I quite forgot his argument in 
compassion for his bestiality. I expostulated with him. 

^ You may spare your breath, Mr. Solomon,’ said he, 
May this bo my poison (as it will be my poison),’ mixing 
a fourth glass, ^ if I need any sermons on the subject. 
Hark yo — I am perfectly convinced that the habit X am 
chained to will be the destruction of health — of reputa- 
tion — of my slender means — will reduce to beggary 
and starvation my wife and children — and yet/ drink- 
ing again, ^ I know I shall never leave it off/ 

^ Good heavens ! ’ said L ^ Why you seem as plainly 
convinced of the infatuation of your conduct as if a 
miracle had been wrought to convince you of it.’ 

^ I am,’ he said, unthinkingly ; ten thousand miracles 
could not make it plainer; so you may “spare your 
breath to cool your poi ridge,” and preach to one who 
IS not already in the condemned cell.’ 

I was exceedingly shocked , but I thought within 
myself, — It appears then that man may act against con-* 
victions, as strong as any that a miracle could ])rocIuce* 
It IS clear there are no limits to the perversity with 
which a depraved wih and passions can overrule evi- 
dence, even where it is admitted by the reason to bo 
invinciUe. It does not follow^ then, that a miracle (which 
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cannot present conclusions more clear) must triumph 
over them. If the passions can defy the understanding 
where it coolly acknowledges they cannot pervert the 
evidence, how much moie "easily may they cajole it to 
doubts of the evidence itself! And what more 
easy than in i elation to miiacles ^ Such a phenomenon 
might fioin novelty produce a transient impiession , but 
that wonicl pass away, just as the vivid feelings some- 
times excited by a sudden escape from death pass away ; 
the half-roiibcd debauchee lesumes his old career, just 
as if he had never looked over the brink of eternity 
and shuddeicd vrith honor as he gazed. He who had 
seeyi a miracle, might, very soon, and probably would, 
if he did not like the doctrine it was to confirm, per- 
suade himself that it was an illusion of his senses, for 
they have deceived liiin ; unless indeed he saw a new 
miracle eveiy day, and then he would be ceitain to get 
used to it. How much more easily could the Jews do 
this, who both hatecl the doctiine of Him who taught, 
and, not thinking miracles impossible, could conveniently 
refer them to Beelzebub ! 

I felt therefore that the brandy and water logic had 
perfectly convinced me that this was far too piecaiious 
ground on which to conclude that the miracles of the 
Now Testament had never been wi ought. 

I was further confirmed in my convictions of tho 
illogical nature of all a priori views on the subject, by 
the whimsical differences of opinion among my infidel 
friends. 

One told me that it was plain that miracles were 

mci edible” and impossible,” per se: but he was 
immediately contradicted by a second, who said that he 
really could not see any thing incredible or impossible 
about them; that all that was wanting to make them 
credible was sufficient evidence, which perhaps had in no 
case been given. 

A third said, that it was of little consequence ; that 
no miracle could prove a moral tiuth; and, taking a view 
diameti ically opposite to that of my first acquaintance, 
swore that if he saw a scoie of miracles, he should not be 
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a bit the more inclined to believe in the authority of a 
religion authenticated by them. 

Here was a fine beginning for an ingennoiis neophyte, 
who was eager to be fully initiated in iniitlel tlieology I 

It set mo to examine the miracles themselves, and the 
evidence for them. 

They were the simple result of fraud practising upon 
simplicity,” said one of the genuine descendants of 
Bolingbroke and Tindal. 

I pondered over it a great deal. At last I said one 
day to another infidel acquaintance, You ask me to 
believe that the miraculous events of the Now Testament 
were contrivances of fraud; which, though ventur(‘d 
upon in the very eyes of those who were interested in 
detecting them, who wMst have been prejudiced against 
them, nay the majority of whom (as the events show) 
were determined, whether they detected them or not, 
not to believe those who wrought them, were yet success- 
fully practised, not only on the deluded disciples of the 
impostors, but on their unbelieving persecutors, who ad- 
mitted them to be miracles, only of Beekobub’s perform- 
ing. I really know not how to believe it. As I look at 
the general history of religion, I see that this open -day 
appeal to miracles — especially such as raising the dead-— 
among prejudiced spectators interested in unmasking 
them, is, if unsupported by truth, just the thing under 
which a religious enterprise inevitably fails.” 

I reminded him that the French prophets in England 
got on pretty well till their unlucky attempt to raise 
the dead, when tlie bubble burst instantly ; that for this 
reason the more astute impostors have refrained from 
any pretensions of the kind, fi’oni Mahomet downwards 
that the miracles they professed to have wrought were 
conveniently wrought in secret^ on the safe theatre of 
their mental consciousness ; or that they were reserved 
for^ times when their disciples were pre-determiued to 
believe them, because they were cordial beliovors already 

* How discreetly cautious again have the MormoniteshCGn on this 
point I 
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in (lie religion wliicli appealed to tliom! I said notliing 
of the iiiihkeliliood of the iiistriHiunits — Clalilean dews — - 
Mlumi the llieory i most s with such superluimau pou'crs 
of d(‘ception; or of the prodigious intellect and lofty 
ainbitiou Mnth \yhieli it also so hbeially endows tlictoo 
obseuio Migalionds, who not only concanved, in spite of 
their nariow-heuiti^d »Ie\ush higotiy, such a systeiii as 
Chu-^iiainty, hut pioekmied their audacious resolve of 
establishing it on the iiiuis of every oilier religion — 
Jewish or Ileciiheii , I said nothing of the still sti anger 
nioial attributes with which it imests them (in spile of 
their being such odious tncksteis, in spite ol all then 
grovelling notions and exclusive prejudices) as the 
teachers of a singulaily elevated and catholic moiality , 
vdiat IS still strangei, as sutleiing for it — strangest of 
all, as appaiently piactising it ; 1 said nothing of what 
IS still moie wonderful, their acting this inconsistent 
part from motives we cannot assign, or even nuugme ; 
their encountering obloquy, pei sedition, dc^atli in the 
pxosecution of their object, whatever it was* ; I said no- 
thing of the innumerable, and one 'would think inimi- 
table, tiaits of naluie and suieeiiiy in the naiinitivo of 
those who record these miiach's, and which, if simulated 
by such liars, would bo almost a miracle itself, a narra- 
tive in winch majestic inditleixmce to human criticism is 
every wild 0 exhibited , in ivincli aic no apoU»gu‘s lor the 
exliaordmary stones told; no attempt to conciliate pre- 
judice , no embcdlislmient ; no invectives (as rascal says) 
against the pex’secutors of Christ himself ; — they arc 
simple witnesses, and nothing more, and aie seemingly 
inditrercui wdietlier men despise them or not. I lepeat, 
I said nothing of all these paiadoxes ; I insisted that the 
ineie fact of the succcvsiul nuichmaiion of false mnaclew, 
of mdi a nature, at so many paints, in opmi day, in de- 
fiance of e\ cry motive and prijudice wdneh mufit ha\e 
prompted the world to unmask the cheat ; of a etm^piracy 
sucuN>sfully prosiamted, not hy one^ but by mruuf emi- 
spiratoiv, mIioso forth iuh% obstinacy, and cucumspi'ctKm, 
both when acting logetlier and acting altau*, m*'\er 
allowed them to betray themscd\cs, was, per A’e, incre- 
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dible; ^and yet/ said I to mj friend 'you ask me Ic 
believe it ? ' 

«/ask you to believe it?’' cried lie, in surprise wliich 
equalled my own, “ I am not lool eiioiij:!;h to ask you 
to believe any thing of the kind ; and tlu‘y ai e lools who 
do. The miiacles fiaiidiilent machinations! no, no; it 
was, as you say, evidently iinposbible. And whcie slmll 
■we look fur maiks of simpiicity and tniihfnlncss, if not 
in the lecordb winch contain tlnun Tiio tact is,” said 
he (I should mention that it was just about the time that 
the system of "naturalism” was culminating under the 
auspices of Paulus of Heidelberg, fiom whom, at second 
hand, my infidel friend bonowod as much a^ he wanted) , 
“Tiic fact IS, that the compileis of the New Tc'stanusit 
weie pious, simph‘-niiiuled, exceilciit (sitluisiasts, who 
sinceiely, but not the Ic^s falsely, mistook nafttm! phe^- 
noriiena foi super n at iti'Cil miracles What more easy 
than to suppose people dead when tln^y wcio not, and 
who were merely recovennl from a swoon or trarn'e*^ 
than to imagine the blind, deaf, or dumb, to be miracu- 
lously healed, when hi fact they were (nir<‘d by medical 
skill ^ than to fancy the blasje of a ihunbeaii to be a 
star, and to shape thunder into articulate speech, and 
so on? Chiist was no nuracle-worker, but ho was a 
capital doctor.” 

I pondered over this " natimiV^ explanation for a long 
time. At last I ventured to express to a third mfided 
friend my dissatisfaction with it. " Hot only,” sauI T, " is 
such a perpetual and felicitous genin'^ for gross blunder- 
ing, such absolute craziness of cr‘edulity, in strange con- 
trast with the inielleciiuil and moral elevation which 
the How Testament writers every wlieio evince, and 
especially in the conception of that Ideal of Excellence 
which even those who reject all that is sup('rnaiural in 
Christianity acknowledge to be so sublime a master- 
piece; — m wliose dheour^cs, tlu^ most admirable ethics 
are illustrated, and in whose life tlwj are still more 
divinely dramatised ; — not only is such ludiinaum madness 
of fanaticism at variancii with the tone of sobnely and 
eimplicity every where Imceablc ; but, — what m more— 
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when I reflect on the munber and g7 0 ss}}ess of these 
supposed illusions, I find it haid to imagine how even 
one individual could have been honestly stupid enough 
to be beguiled by them, and utteily impossible to sup- 
pose that a number of men should on many occasions 
have been siniuUaneomhj thus befooled ^ But, what is 
much more, how can those who must often have ma^ 
naged the phenomena winch weie thus misinterpieted 
into miracles — how, especially, can the great Physician' 
himself, who knew that he was only playing the Doctor, 
be supposed lionesthj to have allowed the simple-minded 
followers to peisist in so strange an eiror^ Either he, 
or they, or both, mmt^ one would think, have been 
guilty of the grossest fiauds But the mere number 
and simultaneity of such strange illusions, undei such 
a variety of ciicumstances, render it impossible to receive 
this hypothesis. I cannot see, I said, that it is so very 
easy lor a number of men to have been continually 
mistaking flambeaux’ for ‘stars,’ ‘thundei’ for ‘human 
speech,’ and ‘Roman soldiers’ for ‘angels^’” 

My fiiend laughed outiight. “I should think it is 
not easy, indeed!” he exclaimed, “especially that last 
For my part, I seo clearly on this thcoiy that either the 
Apostles or their commentatois were the most ciazy, 
addle-headed wretches in the world Either Paulas of 
Taibus or Paiiliis of Ileidclbeig was certainly cracked: 
I lielievo the last. No, my friend ; depend upon it that 
the Gospels consist of a number of fictions —mmj of 
them very beautiful — invented, I am inclined to behove, 
for a very pious purpose, by highly imaginative minds ” 
Tins set me thinking again. And, in time, my doubts, 
as usual, assumed a determinate shape, and I hastened to 
another orarde of infidelity in hopes of a solution. 

If the New Tcbtament be supposed a series of fictions, 

1 argued, — the work of higlily imaginative minds for a 
juou^ pin pOvS(‘, — there is, perhaps, a slight moral anomaly 
in the t‘u^e (but I do not insist upon it) I mean that of 
suppo^ng pioiH men writing fictions winch th{‘y evi- 
<lently tvish to impose on the world as simple history, 
and winch they must lui\e known wouhl, if received at 
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all, bo actually regarded as sncli ; as, in fact), tliey have 
been. I do not quite luidei'stand how pious men should 
thus endeavour to cheat men into virtue, nor inculcate 
sanctity and truth through the medium of delilxn’ate 
fraud and falsehood. But let that pass ; perhaps one 
could forgive it* Other anomali('s, far more inexplicable, 
strike rue. That Galilean Jews (such as the history of 
the time represents them), with all their national and 
invotoratc prejudices, — wedded not more to the law of 
Moses than to their own corruptions of it, bigoted and 
exclusive beyond all the nations tlnit ever existed, eaten 
lip with the most beggarly superstitions, — should rise to 
the moral grandeur, the nobility of sontiinent, tlu‘. catho- 
licity of spirit which characterise the Gospel, and, above 
all, to such an ideal as Jesus C'hrist, — this is a moral 
anomaly, which is to me inconi])rehensii>le ; tlio impro- 
bability of Christianity having its natural origin in such 
a source is properly measured by the hatred of the Jmvs 
against it, both then, and through all time. I said I 
could as little understand the iniellectual anomalies of 
such a theory* Could men, among the most ignorant of 
a nation sunk in that gross and pueiilo superstition of 
which the New Testament itself presents a true pictnrt*, 
and which is reflected in the Jewish literatiu'o of that 
age, and ever since; a nation, whose master minds tluui, 
and ever since (think of that !) have given us only such 
stuff as fills tlio Talmud ; — could sucli men, I saiti, have 
created such fictions as those of tiie Nc^w Testament — 
reached such elevated sentiments, or convr.yed them in 
such perfectly original forms ; embodied truth so sublime 
in a stylo so simple ? Throughout those writingvS (hero 
is a peculiar tone which belongs to no other compositions^ 
of man. While the individnality of the writer’s is not' 
lost, there are still peculiarities which pm'vade the whole, 
and have, as I think, justly been calUnl a Scripture sljjle. 
One of their most striking characteristics, by tlui way, 
is a severely simple taste; a uniform freedom from tlio 
vulgarities of conception, the (‘xaggerated sentiment, tlm 
mawkish nonsense and twaddle which disfigure sucli an 
infinitude of volumes of religious biography and lictiou 
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%vlucli liave bcM‘u winUen since Conltl stick men attain 
tiiw iiniibrm eltnation? Could siicji men have invented 
exlraordinary fictions — the miracles and the pa- 
C\)uld they, m s})ito oI‘ their ^ross ignorance, 
hu\e so niterwo\fni the iictitious and the historical as to 
make thojiclion let into the history seem a natural part 
oi it C^mld lh{*y, above all, have conceived the darings 
but gloinms, pu>i(‘et of embodying and diamatismg the 
idi-ai of the s}btem they inculcated in the person of 
Chi b(. And y(d they have succeeded, thoiigli choosing 
to att(‘ui})t tin* wondexful task in a life full of unearthly 
inciilents, ’which they ha^e somehow wrought into an 
e\'{|iiiv*.Ue harmony I But even if one such man in such 
ail ag(‘ aiul nation could have been found equal to all 
tins, could we, I argued, believe that seveial (with un- 
d(uiial)l(‘ indnidiial varieties of manner) wcie capable of 
working into tlio picture similarly unique, but diffcient 
luatei nils, with similar success, and of reproducing the 
same portrait, in vaiying posture and attitude, of the 
grcait iforal Ideal ? Could we believe that m achieving 
this task, not one, but several, wcie intellectual ma- 
gicians enough to solve that great pioblem of producing 
compositions in a form independent of language — of 
laying on colours which do not fade by time ; in so 
much that wliile Ilomor, Sliakspeare, Milton, suffer 
griovous wrong the moment their thoughts are trans- 
fused into another tongue, these men have written in 
buck a -way that their wonderful narrative naturally 
adapts itseli* to every dialect under heaven ? 

'rhcbc intcliectnal anomalies, I confessed — if these had 
bt^en all — staggered me As Lord Bacon said that he 
would sooner lielieve ‘ all the fables of the Talmud than 
i hat this iiiuversal frame was without a mind,’ so I aiffrmed 
1 could sooner believe all those fables, than that minds 
that can onli/ produce Talmuds should have conceived 
such J/etions as the Gospels. I said I could as soon be- 
lieve that some dull cluomcler of the middle ages com- 
posed Hhakspi’are’s Plays, or that a ploughman had 
written Paradise Lost ; only that, to parallel the present 
case, wo ought to believe that fotir ploughmen wrote 
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four Paradise Losts! Nay, I said, I would as soon 
believe that most laughable theory of learned folly, that 
the monks of the middle ages compiled all the classics! 
Nor could it help mo to say that it was ChvUtiivns^ not 
Jetos^ who compiled the New Testament ; for they must 
have been Jews before they were Christians ; and tht' 
twofold moral and intellectual problem comes back upon 
our hands, — to imagine liowtiic Jewish mind could have 
given birth to the z of Christianity, or have embodied 
them in such a surpassing form. And as to the int('i- 
lectual part of the difficulty, — unhappily abiuulant pro.of 
exists ill Christian litorature that the early Christians 
could as little have manufactured such iictioiis as the 
Jews themselves! The New Testament is not more 
ditferent from the writings of Jews, or su])erior to them, 
than it is different from the writings of the Fathers 
and superior to thern. It stands alone like the peak of 
Tcneriile. The Alps amidst the Hats of Holland would 
not present a greater contrast than the Now Tcistament 
and the Fathers. And the further wo come down, the 
less capable morally, and nearly as incapable) inteh 
lectually, do the rapidly degenerating Christians appear, 
of producing such a fiction as the New Testament j so 
that if it be asked whether it was not possible that 
some Christians of after times might have forged these 
books, one must say with Paley, that they could nut. 

And, by the by, gentlemen, said I (interrupting my 
narrative, and addressing the present company), I niay 
remind some of you who arc great admirers of Pro- 
fessor Nowmau, that he admits (as indeed all must, wlu^ 
have had an o|iportunlty of comparing them) tlie inihiite 
inferiority of the Fathers, though he does not admnpt to 
account, as surely he onght^ for so" singular a circum*- 
stance. He says in his Phases, “on the whole, this 
reading [of the Apostolical Fathers] greatly (‘xait(?d mj 
sense of the unapproachable greatness of the New Testa- 
ment. ^ The moral chasm between it and the very earliest 
Christian writers seemed to me so vast, as tmly to be 
accounted for by the doctrine that the New 
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Testament was dictated by tlie immediate action of tlu^ 
Ilolj Spirit”’^ 

But to resume the statement of my eaily dilBculties 
I said I felt that the anoimilies involved iii the theoiy of 
the f Hit tons oiigin of the New Testament woie almost 
endless , thah liowe\er hard to beli<*vc tliat any men, 
much less such men as Jews of that ag<"5 weie capable 
of such aclue\ ements as T had already siieeified, I must, 
if I leceivcd tins theoiy, b(‘li{‘\e mucli inoie still , for the 
men, with all then wisdom, weio fools ('iiough to make 
then entei prise lulimteiy more liaxarilous — by entrust- 
ing the execution of it to a league of many miuds, thus 
multiplying indelinitely their chances of contradiction , 
by adopting eveiy kind and style of composition, full of 
reciprocal allusions ; and, above all, by dove-taihiig tlicir 
fabrications into tiue histor^^ thus encounteinig a per- 
petual danger of collision between the two , all as if to 
accumulate upon their task every diiiiculty which inge- 
nuity could devise! Could I belieie that siuh men as 
those to whom history restricts the pioblem, had been 
able, while thus giving every advantage io the detection 
of imposture, to invent a naiiative &o infinitely varied m 
form and style, composed by so many ditferent hands, 
traversing in such diversified ways, contem])orary tha- 
lacfcers and events, involving names of places, dales, and 
numberless specialities of circumstance, and yet main- 
tain a general harmony of so peculiar a jcind — sucdi a 
eallida 'jimctura of these most heterogeneous materials, 
as to have imposed on the bulk of readms in all ag(“-^ 
an impiession of tboir heartless truth and innocence, and 
that tiiey were writing facts^ and not tictions ^ Abo\ « * 
all, could they be capable of fabricating those clceph- 
latent coincidences, winch, if fi'aud employed them, 
overreached fraud itself; lying so deep as to bo un- 
discovered for nearly eighteen centuries, and only re- 
cently attracting the attention of the world in conse- 
quence of the objections of inhdeh themselves^ '\T- 
know familiarly enough, that to sustain any lerisimi- 

* PImses p. 25, 
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Iitude in a fictitious liistory (even tliougli only 077 e man 
lias the manufacture of it), is almost imposbible, because 
the relations of fact that must bo anticii>atcd and pio- 
vided against are so infinitely vaiious, that the writei is 
certain to betray himselfi The constant d(‘tcciion of vei y 
limited fabrications of a similar nature, when evidence 
IS sifted in a court of justice, shows us the impossibility 
of weaving a plausible texture of this kind. ]\Iany 
things are sure to have been foigottcii which ovgJit to 
have been remembered If this be the case, even where 
one mind has the fabrication of the whole, how much 
more would it be the case if many minds were engaged 
in the conspiiacy? Should we not expect, at the very 
least, the hesitating, suspicious, self-betraying tone usual 
in ail such cases ? Could we expect tluxt general air 
of truth which so undeniably prevails throughout the 
Now Testament — the inimitable tone of nature, earnest- 
ness, and frank sincerity, which, in the case of such 
extravagant forgeries, would alone be naarvellous traits 
But, at an events, could we expect those minute coinci- 
dences, which lay too deep for the eye of all ordinary 
readers, and would never have been discovered had not 
infidelity provoked Paley and others to excavate those 
subterranean gaUeries m which they are found ? 

And here again I interrupted my narrative to remark, 
that Professor Newman acknowledges the force of those 
coincidences, and, as usual, gives no account of them; 
does not attempt to account for them. He says of the 
Hoim Paulmse, in his Phases,” ^ This book greatly 
enlarged my mind as to the resources of historical criti- 
cism. Pieviously my sole idea of ciiticism was that of 
the direct discernment of style , but I now began to 
imdcrstand what poweiful argument rose out of com- 
binations; and the very complete establishment which 
this work gives to the nariative concerning Paul in the 
latter half of the Acts, appeared to me to refiect critical 
honour on the whole New Testament ’ ^ 

But once more to resume my statement. Upon men- 


* Pliabcs, p 23. 
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iionmg tlie&e and such like consideiations to my mfidel 
friend, wlio pleaded that the New Testament was Jicfion, 
he replied, “As to the hcomonij m thebO hetions — ^if they 
bo such — you inubt acdaiowlcdge that it is not absolute, 
there arc disci epaiieies ” 

Yes, I said, tlicre arc discrepancies, I admit, and I 
was aliout to mention that as another difficulty in the 
way of my lecejhion of this theory: liefer to the nature 
and the limits of thobc dismepancies. If there had been 
an absolute haimony, even to the minutest point, I am 
pcisuaded that on the pnnciples of evidence in all such 
cases, many would have charged collusion on the writers, 
and have felt that it was a coiroboration of the theoiy of 
the Jhtitions origin of these compositions. But as the 
case stands, the discrepancies, if the compositions bo 
fictitious indeed, are only a proof that these men attained 
a still more wonderful skill in aping veiisimilitude tlian 
if there had been no disci epancies at all They have 
left in the liistoiic portions of their narrative an air of 
general harmony, with an exquisite congiuity in points 
which he deep below the suiface, — a congiuity winch 
they must be supposed to liave known would astonish 
the world when onc(‘ discoveied; and have at the same 
tune left certain discrepancies on the suifacc (which 
criticism would bo sure to point out), as if for the veiy 
purpose of affording guarantees and vouchers against 
the suspicion of collusion! The discords increase the 
harmony. Once more, — I asked could I believe Jews^ 
Jews in the reign of Tiberius or Nero, equal to all these 
wonders ? 

But all this, oven all tins, I said, was as nothing com- 
pared with another difficulty involved in this theory. 
How came these fictions, containing such monstrous 
romance, if romance at all, and equally monstious doc- 
times, to bo believed; to be believed by multitudes of 
Jews and Gentiles, both opposed and equally opposed 
to them by previous inveteiate superstition and pre- 
judice ? IIow came so many men of such different races 
and nations of mankind to hasten to unclothe themselves 
ol’ all fcheir prcvioul beliefs in ordei to adojii these fan- 
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tastical fables^ How came tliey to peisist in regarding 
them as authoritative How came so many in so 

many different countries to do tins at once'^ Nay, I 
added with a laugh, I think there aie distinct traces, as 
fai as we have any evidence, that these very xieenliar 
lictions must have been believed by many before they 
were even compiled and published. 

My infidel friend mused, and at last said, I agree 
with you that these compositions could not have been 
fictions m the ordinary sense — that is, deliberately com- 
posed by a conspiracy of highly imaginative mindb. 
That last aigument alone, of their success^ is coneliisivc 
against that, but may they not have been legends which 
gradually assumed this form out of fioating traditions 
and pievious popular and national prepossessions?^’ In 
short, he fiiintly sketched a notion somewhat similar to 
that mythic theory, since so elaborately wrought out by 
Strauss. 

I answered somewhat as follows: In the first place, 
on this hypothesis, all the intellectual and moral anomalies 
of the last theory reappear. That such legends should 
have been the product of the Jewish mind (whether de- 
signedly or undesignedly, consciously or unconsciously, 
makes no diffeience) is one of the principal difliciilticB. 
If it had been objected to Pere Hardouin, that ^ VirgiFa 
.^neid’ could not have been composed by one of the 
monks of the middle ages, I suppose that it would have 
been no relief ft om the difficulties of his hypothesis, to 
say that it was a gradual, unconsciously formed deposit of 
the monkish mind ' — ^But besides all this, I said the theory 
was loaded with other absurdities especially its own j for 
we must then bcdieve all the indications of historic 
plansihiUty, to which I had adverted m speaking of the 
previous theoiy, to be the work of accident; a suppo- 
sition, if possible, still more inconceivable than that some 
super-human genius for fiction had been employed on 
their elaboration. Things moulder into rtihbuh, but they 
do not moulder mio fabrics. And then (I continued) the 
greatest difficulty, as before, reappears — how camo these 
queer legends, the product whether of design or accident^ 
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to be believed Jews and Gentiles wcie and must have 
been tlioiougbly opposed to tlieni. 

To this he replied, I suppose the belief, as you also 
do, anterior to the hoolis, winch expiess that belief, but 
did not cause it I suppose the Christum system alieady 
existing as a floating vapour, and meiely condensed into 
the written foim It was a giadual formation like the 
Greek and Indian mythologies ” I thought on this for 
some time, and then said something like this • — 

Worse and worse ; for I fear that the age of Augustus 
was no age in which the woild was likely to frame a 
mythology at all: — if it had been such an age the 
problem does not allow sufficient time for it: — if theie 
had been sufficient time it would not have been such a 
mythology ; — and if there had been any formed, it would 
not have been rapidly embraced, any moie than other 
mythologies, by men of diflerent races, but would have 
been confined to that which gave it birth. 

As to the Ji7St point, you ask me to believe that some- 
thing like the mythology of the Hindoos oi Egyptians 
could spiing up and diffuse itself in such an age of civili- 
sation and philosophy, books and history; wheieas all 
experience shows us that only a time of barbarism befoi e 
authentic history has commenced, is pioper to the biiLh 
of such monstrosities , that this congelation of tradition 
and legend takes place only during the long frosts and 
the deep night of ages, and is impossible in the bright 
sun of liistory , in whose very beams, nevertheless, these 
prodigious icicles are supposed to have been formed ! 

As to the second point, you ask me to believe that 
the thing should be done almost instantly , for in a. d. 1, 
we find, by all remains of antiquity, that both Jews an(l 
Gentiles were I'eposing in the shadow of then ancient 
superstitions ; and in A. d. 60, multitudes among different 
races had become the bigoted adhei'ents of tins novel 
mythology ^ 

As to the third point, you ask me to believe that such 
a mythology as Christianity could have sprung up when 
those amongst whom it was supposed to have originated, 
and those amongst whom it is supposed to have been 
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propagated, must liave equally loatlied it — ISFatfonai 
prepossessions of the Jews ! Why, the kind of IMe^siah 
on wliicli the national heart ivas set, the inveteracy with 
which they persecuted to the death the one that ofleied 
himself, and the hatied with which, for 1800 years, they 
have recoiled from him, sufS.ciently show how pxepovs- 
terous this notion is ! As a nation, they were, ever have 
been, and are now, more opposed to Christianity than any 
other nation on earth — jprepossessions of the Gentiles! 
There was not a Messiah that a Jew could fiaine a notion 
of, but would have been an object of intense loathing and 
detestation to them all ^ Yet you ask me to believe that 
a mythology originated in the piejiidiccs of a nation, tlio 
vast bulk of whom from its commencement have most 
resolutely rejected it, and was lapidly piopagated among 
other nations and races, who must have been prejudiced 
against it ; who even abjured in its favour those venerable 
superstitions which were consecrated by the most powerful 
associations of antiquity ! 

As to the fourth point, you ask me to believe that at 
a juncture when all the world was divided between deep- 
rooted superstition and incredulous scepticism , — divided, 
as regards the Jews, into Pharisees and Saddueees, and, 
as regards the Gentiles, into their Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, that is, into the vulgar who believed, or, at least, 
practised all popular religions, and the philosopheis who 
laughed at them all, and whoso combined hostility was 
directed against the supposed new mythology, — it never- 
theless found favour with multitudes in almost all lands ! 
You ask me to believe that a mythology was ra-pully re- 
ceived by thousands of diffeient races and nations, when 
all history proclaims, that it is with the utmost ditHcuIty 
that any such system ever passes the limits of the race 
which has oiiginatcd it , and that you can hardly get 
another race even lo look at it as a matter of philosophic 
curiosity ^ You ask me to believe that this system was 
received by multitudes among many different races, both 
of Asia and Europe, without force, when a similar phe- 
nomenon has never been witnessed in relation to any 
mythology whatever I Thus, after asking me to burden 
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mysolf 171 X 11 a lliousand pGi})lexitics to account for the 
07 }(jm of these fables, 3-011 ai Lei wards biudcu me with a 
thouband 11101 (‘, to account foi their succOiS f Lastly, you 
ask niG to believe, not only that men of diileient races 
and countiies became bigotcdly attached to legends winch 
none weie likely to 01 ig mate, which all weio likely to 
hate^ and, most of all, those who aie supposod to have 
oiiginated them, but that they leccivcd them as historic 
facts, wlien the known recency of then oiigiu must liave 
shown the woidd that the siippobed facts wcie the legendary 
buth of yesterday, and that they acted thus, though 
those who propagated these legends had no military 
powei, no civil authoiity, no philosophy, no science, no 
one mstiument of huccess to aid them, while the opposing 
prejudices which every where encountered them, had I I 
really know not how to believe all this. 

There aio certainly many difficulties in the matter,” 
candidly leplied my infidel fiiend. Ent, as if wishing 
to effect a diversion, — Have you evei read Gibbon’s 
celebiated Chapter ? ” 

Why yes, I told him, two or three years before ; but 
ho docs not say a syllable in solution of my chief diffi- 
culties. he does not tell me any thing as to the oiigm of 
the ideas of Chiistianity, nor who could have written the 
wonderful books in which they are embodied, besides, 
said I, in my simplicity, ho yields the point, by allowing 
miracles to be the most potent cause of the success of 
Christianity, 

Ah,” ho replied, “ but every one can see that he is 
there speaking ironically.” 

Why, then, said I, laughing, I fear ho is telling us 
how the success of Christianity cannot bo accounted for, 
rather than liow it can. 

Oh 1 but he gives you the secondary causes ; winch 
it is easy to see he considers the pimcipal; and also 
sufficient.” 

I will road him again, I said, and with deep attention. 
Some time aft(‘r, in meeting with the samofiiend, I began 
upon Gibbon’s secondary causes. 

They have given you satihfaction, I hope ? ” 
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Any thing but that, I replied ; they do not, as I said 
before, touch my pimcipal dilhculties , and even as to 
the success of the system when once elaboiaied, — Ins 
reasons are either a mere re-statement of the ditliculiy to 
be solved, or aggi avate it iiidefimtely. 

“ You are haid to be pleased,” he replied. 

I said I was, except by solid arguments. But does 
Gibbon offer them ^ I asked. 

He tells us, foi example, that the virtues, energy, and 
zeal of the early Church was a mam instrument of the 
success of Christianity , whereas it is the very oiigmation 
of the early Church, with all these efficacious endowments, 
that we want to account for • it is as though he had told 
me that we might account foi the success of Chiistianity, 
from the fact that it had succeeded to such an extent as 
to render its further success very piobable ! As for the 
rest of his secondary causes, they are difficulties m lib 
way 1 ather than auxiliaries He asks me to believe that 
the intolerance of Christianity, — by which it refused all 
alliance with other religions, and insisted in reigning 
alone or not at all ; by which it spat contempt on the 
whole rabble of the Pantheon, — was likely to facilitate 
its reception among nations, whose pride and whoso 
pleasure alike it was to encourage civilities and compli- 
ments between their Gods, each of whom was on gracious 
visiting terms with its neighbours! He asks me, in 
effect, to believe that the austerity of the Christians 
tended to give them favour in the eyes of an accom- 
modating and jovial Heathenism; that the severity of 
manners by which they reproved it, and which to their 
contemporai ies must have appeared (as we know from 
the Apologists it didi) much as Puritan giimaeo to tho 
Court of Charles H., was somehow attractive I That tho 
scruples with which they recoiled from all usages and 
customs which could be associated with the elegant pomp 
of Pagan woisliip, and the suspicion with which, as 
liaving been linked with idolatry, they looked on every 
emanation of that spirit of beauty which reigned over 
the exterior life of Paganism, would operate as a charm 
in their favour ! That their studied absence from all 
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scenes of social Inlai ity, tlieii gi avo looks on festal clays, 
tlieii' ungai landed liead^, then simple afctiie, their utter 
estiangemcnt from the Giaces, which in tiulh weic the 
only legitimate Gods in Greece, and the true mutheis of 
the whole family of Olympus, w'ould be likely to con- 
ciliate towaids the Gospel the favourable dispositions of 
classic anticiiuty ! I have not so read liistoiy, nor so 
leaiiit human nature. — Again, he asks me to believe, 
that the immortality which Chiisiiainty promised the 
heathen — sficli an immortality — was another of the 
things which tended to give it succebS , — on the one 
hand, a menace of retiibution, not foi flagiant crimes 
only, which heathenism itself punished, nor for those lax 
manners which the easy spirit of paganism had made 
venial, but for spiritual vices, of which it took no account, 
some of which it had even consecrated as virtues; 
and, on the other hand, an offer of a paradise which 
promised nothing but delights of a spiritual order, a 
paradise which, whatever material or imaginative ad- 
juncts it might have, certainly disclosed none ; which 
piesented no one thing to giatify the pruiient cuuosity 
of man’s fancy, or the eager passions of his sensual na- 
tme ; which must, m fact, have been about as inviting 
to the soul of a heathen as the promise of an eternal 
Lent to an epicure ! Surely these were resistless seduc- 
tions. Yet it is to such things as auxiliaries that Gib- 
bon refers me for the success of Christianity. Verily it is 
not withouiS reason that he is called a master of irony ! 

My friend fairly acknowledged the difficulties of the 
subject, but said he could not believe in the truth of 
Cliiistianity. 

I repaired to another inhdel acquaintance. It is a 
perplexing, a very perplexing, controvexsy, no doubt,” was 
his reply; “but eveiy thing tends to show that Chris- 
tianity resembles in its principal featuies all those other 
religions which you admit to be false. All have their 
prodigies and miiacles — their revelations and inspira- 
tions — their fragments of truth, and then’ masses of 
nonsense. They are all to he rejected together.” 

I again puzzled for a long time over this asyioct of 
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the case. At last I said to liim, — Tins seems a curious 
way of disposing of tlio evidence for Christianity ; for if 
tlieie be any true religion, it is likely, as in all other 
cases, that the counterfeits will have some features in 
common with it It would follow also, that there can 
be no true philosophy ; since, while there are scores of 
philosophies, only one can be true. — But I have another 
difficulty , on comparing Christianity with other systems, 
I find vital diflerenccs, both as regards theory and facL 
— As regal ds theory I find an insuperable difficulty, not 
merely m imagining how dews, Greeks, or Eomans, any 
or all of them, should have been the originators of Chris- 
tianity, but how human nature should have been fool 
enough to originate it at all ! For I am asked to believe 
that man, such as I know him through all history, 
such as he appears in so many foims of lehgion which 
have been Ins undoubted and most worthy fabrication, 
did, whether fiaudiilently or not, whether designedly or 
unconsciously, frame a rehgion which is m striking con 
trast with all his ordinary handiwork of this sort ! This 
rehgion enjoins the austerest morality ; human religions 
generally enjoin a very lax one, — this demands the 
most refined purity, even of the thoughts and desires; 
other religions usually attach to external and ceremonial 
observances greater weight than to morality itself: — 
tins is singularly simple in its rites ; they for the most 
part consist of little else: — this exhibits a singular 
silence and abstinence in relation to the future and 
invisible ; they amply indulge the imagination and fancy, 
and are full of delineations calculated to gratify man’s 
most natural cuiiosity: — this takes under its spe- 
cial patronage those virtues which man is least likely 
to love or cultivate, and which men in general regard as 
pusillanimous infirmities, if not vices ; they patronise the 
most energetic passions the passions which made the 
demigods and heroes of antiquity. I am not saying 
which is the hetter in these respects ; I am only saying 
that human nature appears more true to itself in the last 
And so notorious is all this, that the corruptions of 
Christianity, as years rolled on, ever tended to assimi- 
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late ifc to tlie oilier religions of tlio eiiitli, to abate its 
spirituality, to lelax its austeie code of nioials, to 
commute its piopei claims foi external obseivaiices , to 
encumber its iitual with an infinily of ceiemoiiies , and, 
above all, to luicovor the futuic and invisible on winch it 
leit a veil, and add a into the baigain ^ Thus, 

whether contiasted with othei I'eligions, oi with its cor- 
rupted sell, CUnistiauitj does not seem a icligion which 
hitman would bo pleased to invent.*'^ 

Again, is it like the oihei leligious pioducts of human 
iiatiue, in daiing to aspuc to universal dominion, and 
that, too, founded on moial power alone Never, till 
Chiistianity appeared, had such an imagination ever 
enteied the mind of man ! Other religions weie national 
alTaiis, theii gods novel di earned of such an enterprise 
as that of subduing all nations They were natuially 
contented with tlic country that gave them biith, and 
the homage of the race that worshipped them. They 
were, when not themselves assailed, veiy toleiant, and 
did tlie ci\ il thing hy all othei gods of all other nations, 
and weie even content to expire with great propiiety 
(they usually did so) with the political extinction of the 
race of their votaiios I Cluistiamty alone adopts a dif- 
ferent tone, “Go ye, and preach the Gospel to all 
nations,” and declares not only that it loill reign, but that 
none other shall It will not endure a rival ; it will not 
consent to have a statue with the mob of the Pantheon, 
Whether this ambition — call it pride and folly, if you 
will, as you well may if the thing be merely human — 
was likeln to suggest itself to man, considering the local 
and national chaiacter of other religions, and the ap- 
parent hopelessness of any such enterprise, I have my 

* A few only of the cliaracteiistics, by which the theory of Cliris- 
tmiiity IS dibtniguibhed from that of othex xeligions, axe licic wOx\en, 
The Editor cannot lefiaiix fxom lecoranxending the leader to peuise 
Archbibhop Whately’b admiiablc 701 x 11 X 36 oii the “ Peculiariiw% of the 
Chnbtian Belia:ion,’’ as also his eminently philosophical “ Essay on 
Chribtiau iiaelt-deinah” The more this whole subject is iinpaitially 
cmihidenHl, the inoic it will be felt, not how niueli Chrxbtuimty ie« 
buiiiblcs othei religions, but how much n diflers from them. 
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doubts. Arrogance it may be ; but it is not siicli arro- 
gance as IS very iiatuial to man. 

These, I said, weie amongst a few of the tilings in 
which I must say I thought the theory of Christianity 
veiy unlike that of any leligion human natuie was likely 
to invent 

If, I continued, I examine the past Mstoiy and pie- 
sent position of Chiibtianity, with an impartial eye, I see 
that it presents in seveial most important respects a con- 
trast with other leiigions in point of fact, I shall 
content myself with enumeiating a few. Look, then, 
at the peipetual spiiit of aggression which characterises 
this religion ; its undeniable power (in whatever it con- 
sists, and fiom whatever it springs) to prompt those who 
hold it to lender it victomous — a spirit, which has more 
or less chaiactensed its whole history , which still lives, 
even in its most corrupt forms, and which has not been 
least active in our own time. I do not see any thing like 
it in other religions. Till I see Mollahs from Ispahan, 
Brahmins from Beiiaies, Bonzes from China, preaching 
ifieiT systems of religion in London, Paris, and Berlin , 
supported year after year by an enormous expenditure 
on the part of their zealous compatriots, and the nations 
who support them taking the liveliest inteiest in their 
success 01 failure ; till I see this (call it fanatical if yon 
will, the money thus expended wasted, the men who give 
it fools), I shall not be able to pronounce Christianity 
simply on a par with other religions 

Till the sacred books of other religions can boast of at 
least a hundredth pait of the same efforts to translate and 
dihuse them as have been concentied on the Bible , till 
we find them in at least half as many languages , till they 
can render those who possess them at least a tenth part 
as willing to make costly efforts to insure to them a cir- 
culation co-extensive with the family of man , till they 
occupy an equal space in the liteiatuie of the world, and 
are equally bound up with the philosophy, histoiy, poetry 
of the community of civilised nations , till they have 
given an equal number of human communities a ivniten 
hinguage. and may thus boast of having imparted to large 
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sections of the luunan family the geim of all art, science, 
and civilisation , till they can cite an equal amount of 
tehtimonies to their beauty and sublimity f)om those 
who 7 eject their divme oiigmal, I shall scai cely think 
Chiistianity can be put simply on a par with other 
religions 

Till it can bo said that the sacred books of other re- 
ligions aie equally unique in relation to all the literatuie 
in which they are embedded; similar neithei to Mhat 
piccedes nor what comes after them, — then enemic'i 
themselves being judges , till they can be shown to be as 
superior to all that is found in contempoianeous authors 
as the New Testament is to the wiitmgs of Cluistian 
Fathers or the Jewish liabbis, I cannot say that Cliiis- 
tiauity IS just like any oihei religion. 

Till we can find a religion that has stood as many 
different assaults fiom infidelity in the midst of it, — 
educ«itod infidelity, miidelity aided by learning, genius, 
philosophy, freely employing all the powei of argument 
and all the power of iidicule to disabuse its votaiies, till 
we can find a religion whicli can point to an equal array 
of educated men, philosophic in spirit, rich alike in learn- 
ing and genius, deex>ly skilled in the investigation of 
evidence, dclibeiately declaring that its claims are well 
snstamed, — we cannot say that Christianity is just like 
any other religion. 

Till it can be shown that another religion, to an equal 
extent, lias propagated itself without force amongst totally 
diffei'ent races, and in the most dibtant countries; and 
has survived equal revolutions of thought and opinion, 
manners and laws, amongst those who have emfoiaced it, 
It cannot be said that Ghnstiarnty is simply like any 
other religion. 

Till it can be shown that the sacred books of other 
religions have contained predictions as definite and as 
unlikely to be fulfilled as the success of early Christianity 
agaiubt all the opposition of prejhidico and porbecution — 
its voluntaiy reception amongst different races, contrary 
to all tlio analogies of religious history — and the continued 
prcbcrvation of the Jews among all nations without form- 
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ing a part of any, I cannot think that Christianity is pre« 
cibcly in the condition of any othei leligioii 

Such, gentlemen, weie some few of the difPeiences in 
fact which seemed to me, not less than its theoi y, to dis- 
ci iminate Chiibtianity fiom other leligions- Had I, in 
those days of my youth, been favoured with the views of 
modern “ spiiituahsm,” I should then have said one 
thing more ; — that till it is shown that some other leligion 
has possessed an equal power of moulding those characters 
whom Mr Newman acknowledges to he the best examples 
of spiiitual” leligion, and can point to oiacles equally 
iiei vaded by that sentiment ” which ho declares is want- 
ing in Gieek philosopheis, English Deists, and German 
Pantheists, but which, he admits, pervadc^s the Bible , 
till I see the devout men whom he extols pioduced by 
other religions , oi rather, I ought to say, produced with- 
out or in spite of them (m legions wheie Chiistiaiiity 
liowevei IS unknown), by the unaided “spiiitual faculty,” 
I cannot but think that the position of Christianity is 
somewhat disci iminated from that both of other lehgions 
and of Naturalism.” 

Such, I said (in conclusion), was an impel feet outline 
of some of my eaily contiicts, and such the ciuel mode in 
winch my unbelieving fiiends laughed at each other’s 
hypotheses, and left me destitute of any Finding that 
they conclusively confuted one another, and perceiving 
at last that the idea of the superhuman origin of Chiis- 
tianity did, and, as Bishop Butler says, alone can, resolve 
all the difficulties of the subject, I was compelled to 
forego all the advantages of infidelity, and condehC(juded 
to “ depiess ” my conscience to the Biblical standard ! ” 
Would to heaven that it had never been depressed hehw 
itl 

I am bound to say my auditors listened with courtesy. 

The conversation was now earned on in little knots : 
I, who was glad of a rest, was occupied in listening to a 
conversation between Harrington and his Italian fiieiid, 
who was urgmg him to take lefuge fiom such a Babel of 
discords as Ins company had offered, in the only secure 
asylum. Harrington told him, with the utmost gravity, 
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tliat one great objection io ilie Clinrch of Rome ^yas 
tlie unseemly libel t.j she allowed to the light of pi ivaf a 
judgment ; that he found in liei commmnou disti actions 
the most peiplexing, especially as between English and 
Foreign Romanists ^ 


Ahei the paityhad biokpn up, and we were left alone, 
Ml. Fellowes, 1 inning to me, said, You lay great stioss 
on the oiiginatioii of such a chai actin’ as Chiist. Rut 
can we make its leality a hteiarij problem ^ May it not 
have been imaginaiy^ As Mr. Newman says, ^ Human 
nature is often poitrayed m superhuman dignity ; why 
not in superliimian goodness ? ’ ’’ 

“That tlio oiigination,” said I, “of such a Moial 
Ideal, m so peculiar a form, by such men as Galilean 
Jews, IS unaccountable enough, I fancy all will admit ; 
but it IS, you observe, only one of the niimheiless points 
winch are unaccountable; neither do I make this one 
feature, or any of the other singulai characteristics of the 
New Testament, merely a litei ai \j problem. The whole, 
you see, is a vast literary^ moral, intellectual, spiiitnal, 
and historical problem. But it is too much the \vay with 
you objectors to say, ^ this may, perhaps, bo got over,’ 
and ^ that may be got over , ’ the question is, as Bishop 
Butler says, whether all can be got over , for if all the 
arguments foi it be not false, Chiistiamty is true.” 

“ You charge us with the very conduct,” retorted 
Fellowes, “ which Mr Newman objects to Christians. 
They, says he, affiim that this objection is of little 
weight, and that ns of little weight ; whereas altogether 
they amount to consideiable weight” 

“ I admit it,” said I , “ and those are very unfair who 
deny it. But still, since thei’e are those things of weight 
on both sides, the aigumont returns, on which side does 
the balance on the sum-total of evidence lie ^ ” 

“ But,” said Fellowes, “ how few are competent to 
compute thatP'* 

“You are really pleasant, Mr, Fellowes,” I replied; 
“ I thought the question we were arguing was as to the 

0 
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truth or tlie falsehood of Cliribtiaiiity, not wliotlior the 
bulk of mankind aio fully competent to foiiii an inde- 
pendent and piofound judgment on its evidences* very 
few are competent to do so cither on this oi any other 
complex subject; ceitainly not (as our diileienceb show) 
on the subject of your * spiiitualism ’ But the incom- 
petency of the gieat bulk of mankind to deal with ctmi- 
plicated evidence, makes a tlung neither true nor false ; 
perhaps on this, as on so many other subjects, the few 
must thoroughly sift the matter for the niciny If join 
present objection weie of foice, what would become ol* 
truth in politics, law, medicine, in all which the gre.it 
majority must trust much to the conclusions of their 
wiser fellow-ci*eatures ? Your observation is no con- 
futation of the evidences for Chnstianity . it is simply a 
satiie upon God and the condition of the human creaturcb 
he has made ! 

Well, let that pass,” said Fcllowos : I wa.^ going to 
say further that it is not so clear to every one that Chrmt 
is so very wonderful an ideal of humanity. Bo you re- 
membei that Mr Newman says in his ^ Pliases ’ that, 
when he was a boy, he read Benson’s Life of Fletcher of 
Madely, and thought Fletcher an ahsolutelt^ man 
and he also says that he imagines, if ho were to lead that 
book again, he would think Fietchei a moie perfect 
character than Jesus Christ. Have you nothing to say 
to that ? ” 

NoTnma,” said I, except to point you to the 
infinitely different estimates of Christ formed by otlnu* 
men who yet think of historical Chiistiamty much as 
you do. IIow differently do such writers as Mr. Greg 
and Mr. Parker speak ^ IIow do they almost exhaust tlie 
resources of language to express their sentiments of tins 
wonderful character! As to Mr. Newman’s mpression, 
I do not think it worth an answer. When a man so far 
forgets himself as to say what he can liaidly help know- 
ing will be unspeakably painful to multitudes of his 

fellow-creatures, on the strength of boyish impression.-^, 

not even thinking it worth while to verify those im- 
pressions, and see whether^ after thirty or forty years, ho 
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is not somofclung nioro tlian a boy, — I tliinkit is scaiceiy 
woi til wMe to leply Cliiihtianity is willing to consider 
tlie aiguments of men, but not tlie impies'^ioiis of 

But we must not be too luiul/’ said Haiiiiigton, 
“ upon Mr Newman , it is evident, fi om Ins Hebrew 
Moiiaicliy, tliat as lie takob a benevolent pleasure in de- 
fending those whom nobody else will defend — in petting 
Ahab, whom he pronounces rather weak than wicked, 
and palliating the conduct of Jezebel, whose chaiacter 
was, it seems griO’vouJy didciioiated by contact with the 
^ prophets of Jehovah,’ so he has a eluvalious habit of 
depressing those who have been paiticulaily the objects 
of veneration, Elisha, Samuel, and David, aie all bi ought 
down a great many degrees in the moral scale. He has 
simply clone the same with Cluist.” 

“ Well,” said h'ellowes, I cannot help agreeing with 
Mr Newman in thinking that when one heais men made 
the objects of extiavagant eulogy, it almost ‘ tempts one, 
even though a stranger to their very name, to ‘ inck 
holes,’ as the saying is.’ ” 

It may bo so,” said I , but it is a tendency against 
which we should guaid. It would lead us, like luin of 
Athens, to osiraem Aristides: we should be weaiy of 
hearing him continually called The J ust.’ ” 

Ilowevei,” rejoined Eellowes, I am iveary of hear- 
ing Christ so perpetually called our example. — As Mr 
Newman says, he cannot, except in a very modihed 
sense, be such. ^ IIis garments will not fit us.’ ” 

Did you ever hear,” said I, that fathei s and mothers 
ought to set an example to their children ? ” 

‘‘ Cei tainly.” 

Yet suiely not in all things can they be such. Tkeir 
garments surely will not fit their cliildien.” 

No,” said Ilariington; “those of the father at all 
events will not, if they are girls, nor of the mother, if 
they are boys. Fellowes, I think you had bettor say 
nothing on this subject. It‘ 7nen of fifty can, in all esscntril 
points, be beautiful examples to gvh of ten, — in gentle 
nOHS, in patience, in humiliiy, in kindness, in integnty, 
in candom*, and so forth, — ami all the more mipiebbiyely 
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for the wide interval between them, why I suppose Jesus 
Christ may be as much to his disciples 

But again/’ urged Fellowes to me, you, like so 
many men, seem to lay such stiess on the supeiioiity of 
the moralitij of the New Testament. I cannot see it 1 
confess, with Mr. Foxton, and many moic, that it seems 
to me that it has not such a veiy gieat advantage over 
that of many heathen moralists who have said the same 
things — Plato, for example” 

I leplied that, of course, it would be of no avail to 
affirm in general (what I was yet convinced was true), 
that the New Testament inculcated a system of ethics 
much more just and compreliensi\ e than any otliei 
volume in the woild I told him, however, that I thought 
he would not deny that its manner of conveying ethical 
truth was tonque, that it not only contained moio ad- 
mu able and varied summaues of duty than any other 
book whatever, but that we should seek in vain in any 
other for such a profusion of just maxims and weighty 
sentiments, expressed with such comprehensive brernty, 
or illustrated with so much beauty and pathos, I re- 
maikecl that, if he would be pleased to do as I had once 
done — compile a selection of the principal precepts and 
maxims liom the most admii able ethical works of antic|uity 
(those of Aristotle, for example), and compaie them vvidi 
two or three of the summaues of similar precepts in the 
New Testament, he would at once feel how niiicli more 
vivid, touching, animated, and even comprehensive, was 
the Scnpiuial expression of the same truths. But I 
further observed, that even to obtain the means of such 
comparison, he must reject from Plato or the Stagyiifco 
twenty times the bulk of questionable speculations and 
dreary subtleties, which in these authors too unifoimly 
separate by long intei vals those gems of moral truth, which 
everywhere spaikio on the pages of the Now Testamentr. 

I told him that 1 could not help laying great stress 
on the degree and manner in which this element enters 
into the composition of the New Testament; that ethical 
tiiitlis are there expressed in cveiy variety of Ibnn 
\\ Inch can fix them upon the imagination and the heart, 
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witli an entire al^sence of tliobc prolix discussions and 
metaphysical refinements winch foiiii so laigc a poitioii 
of Aiistotlo and Plato If we find in Iheso wiiteis a 
moral truth expressed with something appioacliiiig the 
compiehensne beauty and simplicity of fhe Gospels, wo 
are filled with suipnse and laptuie, and dig out with joy 
the ghiteiing fiaginent from the mass of eaithy matter 
— oppiessive disquisitions about ideas” paid ‘^essences,” 
^‘eneigies” and ‘^entelcchies,” and so foith, — in winch 
lb Slue to be embedded. I piomised, if health and life 
wei e given, to exhibit some day these gems, with a suffi- 
cient poition of the snnoiinding earth still attached to 
them, and to contrast them with those of the ll^ew Tes- 
tament. ‘^Iii tins strange volume,” I continued, ‘‘the 
most beautiful ethical maxims exist m unexampled pro- 
fusion. After reading Aiistotle’s ethics, I feel, when I 
turn to the New Testament, as Lumpens is said to have 
felt when he first saw, glowing wild, the masses of 
blooming gorse, which he had never seen in Ins cold 
north, except as a shelteied exotic Whether it was 
likeli/ that contempoiaiies of the JPhaiisees^ who weie 
sunk in formalism, and who had glossed away every 
moral and spiritual precept of the Law, could leacli and 
maintain such elevation of tone, — I leave you to judge ” 
But though I felt all this, I acknowledged that it was 
difficult to express it; and said that, peiliaps, the best 
way to compaie the moiahty of the New Testament with 
the ethical system of any philosopher, or the code of any 
legislator, would be to imagine Ihcm all in succession 
'ionversaUg adopted, and then see how much would have 
to be objected to — how much “brick” was mingled with 
ihe “poiphyiy.” “ If, for exainxde,” said I, “Plato, who, 
I admit, so often flashes upon us tlie subliuiest and most 
eompiehensivo principles of morals, and whose ethical 
system you say is identical with that of Chiistiaiiity, had 
the forming of a republic, you would have community of 
women andpropeity — women trained to war — mfanh- 
cide under ceitam circumstances — young children hnl to 
battle (^though at a safe distance), that " the young whelps 
might early scent carnage, and bo inured to slaughter P 
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Both Willi him and Aiistotle slavery would ho a icgu- 
iaily sanctioned and perfectly natui al institution, Not 
only did they entertam vciy lax notions of the lelations 
of the sexcto, but the tone in which they speak of the 
ino'^t abominable coiruptions — I do not except canni- 
balism — to which humanity has over degraded itself, 
implies that they regarded such things as compaiatively 
t^eniaL I know no greater single names than thesCj and 
I piesume that these points you would find some dilli- 
culfcy in digesting ” He admitted it 

I told him I supposed he would take equal objections 
to the Gentoo, or tho Roman, or the Spaitaii code, as 
also to tho Koran. He admitted all this too. 

“ But now, if wo take the Christian code, and suppose 
the New Testament made the liteial guide of hie in evoiy 
man, tell me, Mr. Fellowes, what would he the conse- 
quence ^ What would you wish otherwise ^ ’’ 

“Why,” said Hanington, smiling, “he would, perhaps, 
object that there would he no moie war, and that retalia- 
tion would be impossible,” 

“ The formei,” said X, “ we could all endure, I sup- 
pose ; nor he unwilling to give up the latter, seeing that 
there would, in that case, be no wrongs to avenge. It 
would not matter that you would he compelled to turn 
your right cheek to him who smote you on the left (let 
die inteipietation be as literal as you will), since no one 
would stiiko you on the left ; nor that you must sur- 
lender your cloak to him who took away your coat, 
siuce no one would take your coat. But tell irie, is 
there any thing more serious that would follow fiom tho 
literal and universal adoption of the ethics of the New 
Testament?” Fellowes acknowledged that he know of 
nothing, unless it was a sanction of slavery. 

“ I do not admit that the New Testament sanctions 
it,” I rephed ; “ and I will, if you like, give my reasons 
in full another time. But is theie any thing else ?” lie 
said he did not recollect any thing 

“But you would recoil from the literal realisation of 
the systems and codes we have mentioned?” He con-< 
fessed this also 
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'‘Tlie supeiioiitj of tlio Cliiistian code, tlien,” said I, 
piacfcicallj aclviiowledp^ed. — And it ib fiuilier often 
confessed, in a most bignilicaiit way, by the mode in 
which the enemies of Chiistianity taunt its disciples 
When they speak of the vices and coii options of the 
heathen, lliey blame, and justly blame, tlie p7'uicq)Ies of 
their VICIOUS systems , and ask how it could bo other- 
wise^ When they blame the Christian, the fiist and 
the last thing they usually do, is to point in tiiumph to 
the contrast between his piinciples and practice/’ How 
much betlei,” say they, “is Ins code than his conduct 
It IS as a hy[)Ociifce that they censure him. It is sad for 
him that it should be so; but it is a gloiious compliment 
to the moialily of the Hew Testament. Its enemies know 
not how to attack its disciples, except by encleavouiing 
to show that they do not act as it bids them. “ Surely,” 
said I, in conclusion, “ this uniform excellence of the 
Christian ethics, as compaied with other systems, is a 
peculiaiity worth noting, and utteily incompiehensiblc 
upon the hypothesis that it w«is the unaided woik of 
man. That theie are points on winch the moral systems 
of men and nations osculate, is most true , that there 
should have been ceitain approximations on many most 
important subjects was to be expected from the essential 
identity of human iiatuie, in all ages and countries ; 
but their deviations m some point or other — ^ usually in 
several — from what we acknowledge to be both right and 
expedient, is ccxually undeniable Thai when such men 
as Plato and Aristotle tried their hands upon the prob- 
lem, they should err, while the wi iters of the Hew Tes- 
tament should have succeeded — that these last should 
do what all mankind besides had in some points or other 
failed to do, is sufficiently wondoiful, — ^tliat Galilean 
Jews should have solved the problem, is, whether we 
consider their age, their ignorance, or their prepos- 
sessions, to me utterly incredible.” 

It was now very late, and wo rose to retire. Mr. 
Fellowes said, “ I should be glad to knorv what answer 
you would make to Mr Hewman’s observations on ihiee 
points — one of them just alluded to — on which he 
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affirms tliat undue credit lias been given to Cbiistianity ; 
— I mean its supposed elevating inBuence in relation 
to women — its supposed mitigation of slavery — and 
its supposed tiiumplis befoie Constantino.” 

I said I would scribble a few remarks on the subject, 
and would give tliom to him m a day or two I remarked 
that Mr. Newman had tioated these gieat subjects veiy 
briefly, but that I could not be quite so concise as he had 
been. 


The discussions of the preceding day had made so 
deep an impiession upon me, that when I went to bed 
I found it veiy diflicult to sleep ; and when I did get 
off at last, my thoughts shaped themselves into a sin- 
gular dream, which, though only a dream, is not, I 
think, without instruction. I shall entitle it 

The Blank Bible. 

jsycoveTv puKricpoir* oueipara* 

iEscliyl Piom, Vinct, 657. 

I thought I was at home, and that on taking up my 
Greek Testament one morning to read (as is my wont) 
a chapter, I found, to my surprise, that what seemed to 
be the old familiar book, was a total blank ; not a cha- 
racter was inscribed in it or upon it. I supposed that 
some book like it had, by some accident, got into its 
place ; and without stopping to hunt for it, took clown 
a laige quarto volume which contained both the Old 
and New Testaments To my surprise, however, this 
also was a blank from beginning to end With that 
facility of accommodation to any absurdities which is 
proper to dreams, I did not think very much of the 
coincidence of two blank volumes having been substituted 
for two copies of the Scriptures in two different places, 
and therefore quietly reached down a copy of the Hebrew 
Bible, in which I could just manage to make out a 
chapter. To my inci eased surprise, and even some- 
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tiling like teiror, I found that this also was a xierfect 
bhink. While I was musing on this imaccountahle 
phmiomcnon, my scivant enteied the loom, and said 
that thieves had been in the house dining the night, 
for that her laige Bible, which she had left on the 
kitchen table, had been removed, and anothei volume 
left by mistake in its place, of just the same size, but 
made of nothing but white paper She added, with a 
laugh, that it must have been a very queer kind of thief 
to steal a Bible at all , and that he should have left 
another hook instead, made it the more odd I asked 
her if any thing else liad been missed,' and if thcie weie 
any signs of people having entered the house. She 
answered in the negative to both these questions ; and 
I began to be strangely perplexed. 

On going out into the street, I met a friend, who, 
almost befoie we had exchanged greetings, told me that 
a most unaccountable robbery had been committed at 
Ins house during the night, for that cveiy copy of the 
Bible had been lemovcd, and a volume of exactly the 
same size, but of puie white papei, left in its stead 
Upon telling him that the same accident had happened 
to myself, wo began to think that tlieie was moie in it 
than we had at hist surmised. 

On proceeding further wo found every one complain- 
ing, 111 similar perplexity, of the same loss , and before 
night it became evident that a great and teriible ‘‘mii acle ” 
liad been wrouglit m the world ; that in one night 
silently, but ehectually, that hand which had written its 
teriible menace on the walls of Bel&hazzai’s palace, had 
reversed the miracle; had spunged out of our Bibles 
every syllable they contained, and thus leclaimed the 
most pi’cpious gift which heaven had bestowed, and 
ungrateful man had abused. 

1 was curious to watch the effects of this calamity on 
the vaiied characters of mankind. There was univer- 
sally, however, an interest in the Bible now it was lost^ 
such as had never attached to it while it was possessed; 
and ho who had been but happy enough fco possess fifty 
copies might have made his loituue One keen specu* 
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lator, as soon as tlic first wliispers of tlio miracle began to 
spread, hastened to the depositoiies of the Bible Societj 
and the great book-stocks in Paleinost(‘r JRow, and 
offered to liuy up at a high pi cmiimi any copies of the 
Bible that might be on hand; but the woitliy merchant 
was infoiined that there was not a single cojiy remaining. 
Some, to whom their Bible had been a blank” book for 
twenty yeais, and who would nevei have known whethei 
it was full or empty, had not the lamentations of their 
neighbours impelled them to look into it, were not the 
least loud in their expiessions of sorrow at this calamity. 
One old gentleman, who had never tioubled the book in 
his life, said it was confounded haicl to be deinived of 
his religion in Ins old age , ” and anothei, who seemed to 
have lived as though he had always been of Mandeville’s 
opinion, that piivate vices were public benefits,” was all 
at once alarmed for the morals of mankind. He feared 
he said, that the loss of the Bible would have a cursed 
had effect on the public virtue of the country.” 

As the fact was ixnxvcisal and palpable, it was impos- 
sible that, like other miracles, it should leave the usual 
loopholes for scepticism Miracles in general, in order 
to be miracles at all, have been singular or very lare 
violations of a general law, witnessed, by a few, on 
whose testimony they are received, and in the reception 
of whose testimony consists the exercise of that faith to 
which they appeal. It was evident that, wliatever the 
reason of this miracle, it was not an exercise of docile 
and humble faith founded on evidence no iiioie thaxi just 
sufficient to operate as a moral test, Tins was a miracle 
which, it could not be denied, looked marvellously like a 
^‘judgment.” Howevei, there wore, in some cases, indi- 
cations enough to show how difficult it is to give such 
evidence as will satisfy the obstinacy of mankind. One 
old sceptical fellow, who had been for years bed-ridden, 
was long in being convinced (if, indeed, he over was) 
that any thing extraordinary had occurred in the world ; 
he at first attributed the reporls of what ho heard to 
the “impudence” of his servants and dependents, and 
wondeied that they should dare to venture upon such a 
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joke On finding lliese assertions backed by tliosc of Ins 
acquaintance, lie pished aiitl ]>^hawed, and looked veiy 
wise, and iionically congiatiilated tlioin on this ci editable 
coiispiiacy with the iiioolent lascals, his servants On 
being shown the old Bible, of which he lecognised the 
binding, though he had never seen the inside, and finding , 
it a veiy tair book of bhiuk paper, he quietly obscived 
that ‘it w«is vGiy easy to substitute the one book for the 
other, though he did not pretend to divine the motives 
which induced people to attempt such a clumsy piece of 
imposition, and on their peisisting that they were not 
deceiving him, swore at them as a set of knaves, who 
would iain peisuado him out of Ins senses On their 
biinging hnn a pile of blank Bibles, backed by the asse- 
veiations of other neighbours, he was leady to burst 
with indignation. “As to the volumes,” he said, “it 
was not difilciilt to proem o a score or two “^of common- 
place books,’ and they had doubtless done so to carry on 
the cheat ; for himself, he would sooner believe that the 
whole world was leagued against him, than credit any 
such nonsense” They were augiy, in their turn, at 
his incredulity, and told him that ho was veiy much 
mistaken if ho thought himself of so much importance 
that they would all peijiue themselves to delude him, 
since they saw plainly enough that he could do that 
very easily for himself, without any help of theirs. 
They really did not erne one farthing whether he he- 
licved them or not if ho did not choose to believe the 
story, he might leave it alone. “Well, well,” said he, 
“it is all veiy fine; but unless you show me, not one 
of theso blank books, which could not impose upon an 
owl, but one of the mry blank Bihles themselves^ I will 
not believe” At this cuiious demand, one of his 
nephews who stood by (a lively young fellow) was so 
excessively tickled, that though he had some expecta- 
tions from the sceptic, ho could not help bursting 
out into laughter; but ho became giavo enough when 
Ms angry uncle told him that he would leave him in his 
will nothing but the family Bible, which he might make 
a ledger of if he pleased Whether this resolute old 
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sceptic ever vanquislied liis incredulity, I do not 
remember 

Very different fiom ilie ease of this sceptic was ilmt 
of a most excellent female relative, wlio had been equally 
long a piisoner to her chambei, and fo whom the Ihble 
had been, as to so many thousands moie, hei faithful 
companion in solitude, and tlie ail-sulhcient solaee of her 
SOI rows. I found her gassing intently on the blank 
Bible, winch had been so leeently brig] it to her with 
the lustre of immoital hopes. She burst into teais as she 
saw me “And has your faith left you too, my gentle 
friend^” said I “No,” she answeied, “and Itiustit 
never will He who has taken away the Bible lias not 
taken away my menioiy, and I now lecall all that is most 
precious in that book which has so long been my medi- 
tation It is a heavy judgment upon the land , and 
suiely,” added this true Christian, never thinking of the 
faults of others, “ I, at least, cannot complain, for I have 
not prized as I ought that book which yet, of late years, I 
think I can say, I loved more than any other possession on 
earth. But I know,” she continued, smiling through her 
tears, “ that the sun shines, though clouds may veil him 
for a moment , and I am unshaken m my faith in those 
truths which have been transcribed on my memoiy, though 
they are blotted from my book. In these hopes I have 
lived, and in these hopes I will die ” “ I have no con- 

solation to offer to you,” said I, “for you need none” 
She quoted many of the passages which have been, 
through all ages, the chief stay of soi rowing humanity, 
and I thought the words of Scripture had never sounded 
so solemn oi so sweet before “ I shall often come to see 
you,” I said, “ to hear a chapter in the Bible, for } on 
Imow it far better than I ” 

No soonei had I taken my leave than I was inforiiK^d 
that an old lady of my acquaintance had summoned me 
in haste. She said she was much impressed. by this 
^extraordinary calamity As, to my certain knowledge, 
she had never troubled the contents of the book, I was 
suipiised that she had so taken to heart the loss of tliat 
Which had, practically, been lost to her all her days. 
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Sii^” said slie, the raomcnt I entered, “ the Ihblc^ tho^ 
Bible ” Yes, madam,” said I, this is a veiy gnevoiis' 
and teriible visitation I hope we may leaiii the lessons 
which it is calculated to teach us.” I am sure,” an- 
sweied she, am not likely to foiget it for a while, 
fur it has been a guevous loss to me.” I told her I was 
very glad. “Glad!” she lejoined. “Yes,” I said, “I 
am glad to find that you think it so gi^eat a loss, for that 
loss may then he a gam indeed Tiiei e is, thanks be to God, 
enongli left in our memoiies to cairy us to heaven.” 
“Ah! but,” said she, “the hundred pounds, and the 
villany of my maid-servant. Have you not heard?” 
This gave me some glimpse as to the secret of hei soi - 
row. She told me that she had deposited several bank- 
notes 111 the leaves of hei family Bible, thinking that, to 
be sure, nobody was likely to look theie for them. “No 
soonei,” said she, “ wcio the Bibles made useless by this 
strange event, than my servant peeped into every copy 
in the house, and she now denies that she found any 
thing in my old fimily Bible, except two oi thiec blank 
leaves of thin paper, which she says^ she destioyed , that 
if any characteis weie ever on them they must have been 
erased, when those of the Bible wore obliterated But I 
am sure she lies ; for who would believe that heaven 
look the trouble to blot out my precious bank-notes ^ 
They were not God’s woid, I trow.” It was clear that 
she eousxdeied the “promise to pay ” better by far than 
any “promises” wdxich the book contained. “I should 
not have cared so much about the Bible,” she whined, 
hypocritically, “because, as you truly observe, our 
memoncs may retain enough to cany us to heaven” — ■ 
a little 111 that ease would certainly go a gieat way, I 
thought to myself — “and if not, there are those who 
can bup})ly the loss But who is to get my bank- 
notes back again ^ Other people have only lost their 
Bibles,” It was, indeed, a case beyond my power of 
consolation 

The calamity not only strongly stirred the feehngb 
of men, and upon the whole, I think, benehcially, but it 
immediately stimulated their ingenuity. It was won- 
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(lerful to see tlie energy witli wliicli men discussed 
subject, and the zeal, too, with winch they ultimately 
excited themselves to lepair the loss. I could e\en 
haidly regie t it, when I considered what a speciaclc ol* 
intense activity, intellectual and moral, the visiiation 
had occasioned It was veiy eaiiy suggested that the 
whole Bible had again and again been quoted piecemeal 
in one book or other; that it had impressed its own 
image on the surface of human literature, and had jiecn 
reflected on its course as the stars on a si i earn. But, 
alas! oil investigation, it was found as vain to expect 
that the gleam of star-light would still remain miiiored 
m the watei, when the clouds had veiled the stais them- 
selves, as that the blight characters of the Bible would 
I email! leflecied in the books of men when they had been 
erased from the book of God On inspection, it was 
found that every text, every phrase winch had been 
quoted, not only in books of devotion and theology, but 
in those of poetry and fiction, had been romoraeiessly 
expunged. ISTever before had I had any adequate idea 
of the extent to winch the Bible had moulded the in- 
tellectual and moral life of the last eighteen centtnuos, 
nor how intimately it had interfused itself with habits of 
thought and modes of expression; nor how naturally 
and extensively its comprehensive imagery and language 
had been introduced into human wiitings, and most of 
all, where theie had been most of genius. A vast por- 
tion of liteiature became instantly woithless, and was 
transformed into so much waste papei. It was almost 
impossible to look into any book of merit, and read 
ten pages together, without coming to some provoking 
erasures and mutilations, some ''hiatus valde dc'fioiuli,'' 
which made whole passages pcifectly unintelligible. 
Many of the sweetest passages of Shakespere were con- 
verted into unmeaning nonsense, from the absence of 
those words which his own all bub divine geniuH had 
appropriated fiom a still diviner source As to Dililtoii, 
he was nearly rumed, as might naturally be suppOvsed. 
Waltei Scott’s novels were filled with perpetual laciin<p^ 

I hoped it might be otherwise with the plnlosopheis, 
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and so it was ; but even lieie it was curious to see what 
htrange lavages the visitation had wi ought Some of 
the most beautiful and conipieliensive of Bacon’s Apho- 
iisms weie i educed to eiiigniatical nonsense 

ThotoC who held huge stocks of books knew not what 
to do. Bum staled them in the face, their value fell 
seventy oi eighty per cent. All blanches of ilieology, 
111 paiticulai, weie a drug One fellow said, tliat ho 
should not so much have minded if the miiacle had 
spunged out what was human as well as what was 
divine, for in that case he would at least have had so 
many thousand volumes of fair blank paper, which was 
as much as many of them weie woith before. A wag 
answeied, that it was not usual, in despoiling a house, 
to carry away any thing except the valuables Meantime, 
millions of blank Bibles filled the shelves of stationeis, 
to bo sold for day-books and ledgeis, so that there seemed 
to bo no more eundoyment for the paper makers in that 
direction for many yeais to come. A fiiend, who used 
to mourn over the thought of palimpsest manuscripts — 
of portions of Livy and Cicero erased to make way for 
the nonsense of some old monkibh cluomcler, — exclaimed, 
as he saw a tradesman tiudging off witli a handsome 
morocco-bound quaito foi a day-book, Only think of 
the pages once filled with the poetry of Isaiah, and the 
parable's of Christ, spunged clean to make way for orders 
for silks and satins, muslins, cheese, and bacon ! ” The old 
authors, of course, weie left to iheir mutilations; there 
was no way in which the confusion could bo remedied. 
But the living began to prepare new editions of their 
woi ks, in -which they endeavoured to give a new turn to 
the tliouglits which had been matilated by eiasure, and I 
was not a bttlo amused to sec that many, having stolen 
from writers whose compositions were as much mutilated 
as their own, could not tell the meaning of their own 
pages. 

It seemed at first to be a not imnaliiral imjircstoion 
that even those who could recall the erased texts as they 
perused the injmed books, — who could fill up 

the imperfect clauses, — weie not at bbeity to inscribe 
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tliem ; tliey seemed to feai' i.liai if they did so tlio clia- 
i<acters would be as if writ ton in iimsible ink, or would 
surely fade away* It was with tioinblmg that some at 
length made the attempt, and to then nnhpealvablo joy 
found the impression dm able Day after clay pasbcd ; 
still the characteis lemained, and the people at length 
came to the conclusion that God left them at libeity, if 
they could, to leconstruci the Bible for themselves out 
of their collective remenibiances of its divine contents* 
Tins led again to some cuiious lesiilts, all of them 
singularly indicative of the good and ill that is in human 
natuic. It was with inci edible joy that men came to 
the conclusion that the book might be thus lecoverod 
nearly entiie, and neaily in the very words of the original, 
by the combined effoi t of human memories* Some of the 
obscuiest of the species, who had studied nothing else but 
the Bible, but who had well studied came to be 
objects of reverence among Cdiristians and booksellers , 
and the vaiious texts they quoted were taken down with 
'the utmost care. He who could dll up a chasm by the 
lestoration of words which were only partially remem- 
bered, or could contribute the least text that had been 
forgotten, was regarded as a sort of public benefactor. 
At length, a great public movement amongst the divines 
of all denominations was projected to collate the lesnlts 
of these partial lecoveiies of the sacred text* It was 
curious, again, to see in how various ways human passions 
and jDrcjudices came into play* It was found that the 
several parties who had fiunislied from memory the same 
portions of the sacred text, had fallen into a great variety 
of diffei’ent readings ; and though most of them were 
of as little impoi tance in themselves as the bulk of those 
winch are paiadecl in the critical icccnsions of Mill, 
Gnesbach, or Tischendorf, they became, from the obsti- 
nacy and folly of the men who contended about them, 
important differences, mei ely because they were differ-* 
mces* Two reveiend men of the synod, I remember, had 
a lather tough dis|>uie as to whether it was iwehe baskets 
full offiagments of the Jive loares which the thousand 
left, and seven baskets full of the seven loaves which the 
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four thousand had left, or viee vejsa: as also whether 
the woids 111 John, vi 19 , weie “ about twenty or five 
and twenty,” oi “ about thiity oi five and thirty fui longs ” 

To do the ahserably justice, however, there was found 
an intense general eaincstness and sincerity befitting the 
occasion, and an equally intense desire to obtain, as 
neai ly as possible, the veiy woids of the lost volume, 
only (as was also, alas ^ iiatui al) vanity in some , in 
others, confidence m then strong impressions and in the 
acciuacy of their memoiy , obstinacy, and peitiiiacity in 
many more (all aggiavated as usual by contioveisyp 
cauv^ed many odd embairassments befoio the final adjust- 
ment was effecled. 

I was paiticulaily struck with the vaiieties of leading 
which moie prejudices in favour of ceitam systems of 
theology occasioned m the seveial partisans of each. 'No 
doubt the worthy men wcie generally unconscious of 
the influence of these prejudices ; yet, somehow, the 
memoiy was seldom so clear in i elation to those texts 
winch told against them as in relation to those which 
told for them A certain Quaker had an impression 
that the words instituting the Eiicliaiist were preceded 
by a qualifying oxpiession, “and Jesus saidifo the twelve^ 
Do this in lemembiance of me,” while he could not 
exactly recollect whether or not the formula of “ bap- 
tism” was expiessed in the general terms some maintained 
it was. Several Unitarians had a clear recollection that 
in several places the authority of manuscripts, as estimated 
in Griesbriiph’s recension, was decidedly against the common 
reading ; while the Tiinilariana maintained that Gries- 
bach’s recension in those instances had left that reading 
undisturbed. An Episcopalian began to have his doubts 
whether the usage in favour of the interchange of the 
words “bishop” and “presbyter” was so uniform as the 
Presbyterian and Independent maintained, and whether 
theie was not a passage in which Timothy and Titus 
were expressly called “ bishops.” The Presbyterian and 
Independent had similar biases ; and one gentleman, who 
was a strenuous advocate of the system of the latiei, 
enforced one equivocal remerabiance by saying, be could, 

p 
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as it were, distinctly see the very spot on the page before 
his mind’s eye. Such tricks will imagination play with 
the memory, when preconception plays tricks with the 
imagination! In like manner, it was seen that while 
the Calvinist was veiy distinct in his recollection of the 
ninth chapter of Romans, his memory was very faint as 
respects the exact wording of some of the verses in the 
Epistle of James , and though the Arminian had a most 
vivacious impression of all those passages which spoke 
of the claims of the law, he was in some doubt whether 
the apostle Paul’s sentiments respecting human depravity, 
and justification by faith alone, had not been a little 
exaggerated. In short, it very cleaily appeared that 
tradition was no safe guide ; that if, even when she was 
hardly a month old, she could play such freaks with the 
memories of honest people, there was but a soiry prospect 
of the secure transmission of truth for eighteen hundred 
years. From each man’s memory seemed to glide some- 
thing or other which he was not inclined to retain there, 
and each seemed to substitute in its stead something that 
he liked better. 

Though the assembly was in the main most anxious 
to come to a right decision, and really advanced an im- 
mense way towards completing a tiue and faithful copy 
of the lost original, the disputes which arose, on almost 
every point of theology, promised the world an abundant 
crop of new sects and schisms. Already theio had spuing 
up several whose names had never been heard of in the 
world, but for this calamity. Amongst them,WGie two 
who were called the “ Long Memories ” and the Short 
Memories ” Tlieir general tendencies coincided pretty 
much with those of the orthodox and the Rationalists. 

It was cuiious to see by what odd associations, some- 
times of contrast, sometimes of resemblance, obscure texts 
were recovered, though they were verified, when once 
mentioned, by the consciousness of hundreds. One old 
gentleman, a miser, contributed (and it was all he did 
contribute) a maxim of prudence, which he lecollected, 
principally from having systematically abused it. All the 
ethical maxims, indeed, were soon collected , for though, 
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as usual, no one recollected his oivn peculiar duties or 
inhi imties, every one, as usual, kindly remembered those 
of his ncighbouis Husbands remembered what was duo 
fiom then wives, and wives what was due from their 
husbands. The unpleasant sayings about bettor to 
dwell on the housetop,” and the pcipetiud dropping on 
<1 very rainy day,” wore called to mind by thousands 
Almost the whole of Piovcrbs and Ecclesiastes were con- 
liibufced, m the merest fiagments, m this way As for 
Solomon’s times for eveiy thing,” few could lemember 
them all, but every body lemembcrcd some IJndei takers 
said there was a time to inouin,” and comedians that 
there was a time to laugh , ” young ladies innumei able 
remembered there was a tune to love ; ” and people of 
all kinds that theie was a time to hate;” every body 
knew there was a “ tune to speak , ” but a ivorthy Quaker 
leminded them that there was also a time to keep 
silence ” 

Some dry parts of the laws of Moses weie reeoveicd 
by the memory of j mists, who seemed to have no know- 
ledge whatever of any other parts of the sacred volume , 
while m like manner one or two antiquaiians supplied 
some very diflicult genealogical and chronological matters, 
in equal ignoiaiice of the moral and spiiitual contents of 
the Scriptures. 

As people became accustomed to the phenomenon, the 
perverse humouis of mankind displayed themselves in a 
variety of ways. The efforts of the pious assembly were 
abundantly laughed at ; hut I must, in juslice, add, with- 
out driving them from their purpose Some profane wags 
suggested there was now a good opportunity of realising 
the scheme of taking not'^ out of the Commandment'-, 
and inserting it in the Ci eed. But they were sarcastically 
told that the old objection to the plan would still apply ; 
tliat they would not sin with equal relish if they were 
expressly commanded to do so, nor take such ploasiii e in 
infidelity, if inddeiity became a duty. Others said that 
if the world must wait till the synod had concluded its 
labours, the prophecies of the Hew Testament would not 
be written tiE some time jifter their fulfilment, and 
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fclaat if all tlie conjectures of the learned divines were in- 
serted in the new edition of the Bible, the declaration in 
John would be literally verified, and that “ the world 
itself would not contain all the books which would bo 
written/’ 

But the most amusing thing of all, was to see, as 
time made man more familiar with this strange event, 
the vaiiety of speculations which were entertained re- 
specting its object and design. Many began giavely to 
question whether it was the duty of the synod to attempt 
the reconstruction of a book of which God himself had 
so manifestly deprived the world, and whether it was not 
a profane, nay, an atheistical, attempt to fiustiate his 
will. Some, who were secretly glad to be released fiom 
so troublesome a book, were paiticularly pious on this 
head, and exclaimed bitteily against this rash attempt 
to counteract and cancel the decrees of heaven» The 
Papists, on their part, were confident that the design 
was to con ect the exorbitancies of a rabid Protestantism, 
and show the world, by diiect miracle, the necessity of 
submitting to the decision of their church and the infalli- 
bility of the supreme Pontiff ; who, as they truly alleged, 
could decide all knotty points quite as well without the 
Woi d of God as with it. On being reminded that the 
wiitmgs of the Fathers, on which they laid so much 
stress as the voucheis of then traditions, were mutilated 
by the same stroke which had demolished tlio Bible (all 
their quotations from the sacred volume being erased), 
some of the Jesuits affiiined that many of the Fathers 
were rather improved than otherwise by the omission, 
and that they found these writings quite as intelligible 
and not less edifying than before in this, many Pro- 
testants very cordially agieed. On the other hand, 
many of our modern infidels gave an entirely new turn 
to the whole affair, by saying that the visitation was 
evidently not in judgment, but in meicy; that God in 
compassion, and not in indignation, had taken away a 
book which men had regarded with an extravagant ad- 
miration and idolatry, and which they had exalted to 
the place of that clear internal oracle which he had 
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planted in tlie liiiman breast ; in a word, that if it was 
a rebuke at all, it was a lebiike to a rampant “ Bib- 
iiolatry” As I lieaid all these different vcisions of so 
t=umple a matter, and found that not a few weie inclined 
to each, I could not help exclaiming, hi tiuth the 
devil IS a veiy clever fellow, and man even a greater 
blockhead thjin I had taken him foi.” But in spite 
of the suipiise with which I had listened to these va- 
rious explanations of an event which seemed to me clear 
as if wiitten with a sunbeam, this last reason, which 
assigned as the cause of God’s resumption of his own 
gift, an extiavagant admiration and veneiation of it 
on the part of mankind — it being so notoiious that 
those who piofessed belief in its divine origin and au- 
thority had (even the best of them) so grievously neg- 
lected both the study and the practice of it — stiuck 
me as so exquisitely ludicrous that I broke into a fit 
of laughter, which awoke me. I found that it wa^^ 
bioad daylight, and the morning sun was sti earning in 
at the window, and shining in quiet radiance upon the 
open Bible which lay on my table. So strongly had 
my dieain impiossed me, that I almost felt as though, 
on inspection, I should find the sacied leaves a blank, 
and it was therefore with joy that my eyes rested on 
those words, which I read thiough giateful tears : Tfee 
gifts of God are tvitliout ? epentanceJ^ 


July 19. This morning my friends treated me to a 
long dialogue, in which it was contended 

That Miracles are ijvipossible, but that it is 

IMPOSSIBLE TO PROVE IT. 

I think, Fellowes,” Harrington began, if there be 
any point in which you and I are likely to agree, it is in 
that dogma that miiacles are impossible. And yet here, 
as usual, my sceptical doubts pursue and baffie me. I 
wish you would try with me whether there bo not an 
escape from ihoiiL” Fellowes assented. 
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“ As I liaye to propose and explain my doubts/’ said 
Harrington, “perhaps jou will excuse my taking tlie 
'• lion’s share ’ of the conversation. But now, by way of 
beginning in some way, — what, my dear friend, is a 
mil acle ^ ” 

“What is a miracle^ Ay — that is the question; 
but though it may be difficult to find an exact definition 
of it, it IS easily understood by everybody.” 

“ Veiy likely^; then you can with moie ease give me 
^our notion of it.” 

“If, for example,” said Fellowes, “the sun which has 
lisen so long every moi mug, weie to use no moie: or 
if a man, whom we laiew to be dead and buried, were 
I to come to life again , or, if what we know to be water 
weio at once to become wine, none would hesitate to 
call tkat a miracle.” 

“ You remember, perhaps,” said Harrington, “ an 
amusing little play of Socratic humour in the dialogue 
of Thecetetus, somewhere in the introduction, when the 
ironical querist has asked that intelligent youth what 
science is?” 

“ I cannot say that I do ; for though I have read that 
dialogue, it is some years ago.” 

^ “ Let me read you the passage, then. Here it is,” said 
Harrington, reaching down the dialogue and turning to 
the place ' TeU me frankly,’ says Socrates, ^ what do 
you think science is ^ It appears to me,’ says Theiete- 
tus, ^that such things as one may learn from Theodoras 
here — namely, geometry, as well as other things which 
you have just enumerated; and again, that the shoe- 
maker^s art, and those of other artizans, — aU and each 
of them are nothing else but science.’ You are muni- 
ficent iMeed,’ said Socrates, ‘for when asked for one 
thing, you have given manyJ — I almost think,” con- 
tinued Harrington, “ that if Socrates were here, he 
would do what I should not presume to do, — banter 
you^in a somewhat similar way. He would say, that 
having asked what a miracle was, Mr. Fellowes told 
him, that half-a-dozen things were miracles, but did 
not ten him what every miracle was; that is, never 
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told liim wliat made all miiacles sucli. Suffer mo again 
to ask you what a miracle is ^ ’’ 

recollect now enough of the charming dialogue 
from which you have taken occasion to twit me, to an- 
swer you in the same vein As it turns oui, Sociates 
appeals to he at least equally ignorant with Thea3tetus 
as to the definition of which he is in search. I think 
it may he as well for me to do at once, what certainly 
Thoaitetus would have done, had he known that his 
repiovcr was as much in the dark as himself.” 

What is that ?” said Harrington. 

He would have cut shoit a good deal of banter by 
at once turning the tables upon his ironical tormentor ; 
acknowledging his impotence and making liim give the 
lequired definition Come, let me take that course ” 

“I have no objection, my friend, if you will first, as 
you say, acknoxoleclge your impotence ; only I would not 
advise you, for in that case you would ho obliged to 
confess that you have lesoived with me that a miracle is 
impossible, and yet that you aie not quite sure that you 
can tell, or rathei own that you cannot, what a miracle 
is ^ Let me entreat you to essay some definition , and 
if you break down, I have no objection to take my chance 
of the honour of success or the ignominy of failure.” 
“The ffict is,” answeied Fellowcs, “that, hke many 

other things, it is better understood ” 

“ Than desciibed, as the novelists say, when they feel 
that their powers of description fail them. But this will 
haidly do for us ; we are philosophers, you know (save 
the mark!) in search of truth — A thing that is well 
known by evergbodg^ and is capable of being described 
by nohody^ would Be almost a miracle of itself ; and I 
think it imports us to give some better account of the 
matter. I can see that my orthodox undo there is 
already secretly amusing himself at the anticipation of 
our perplexities.” 

I took no notice of the remark, but went on writing.^ 

“ Well, then, if I must give you some definition,” said 
Fellowcs, “ I know not if I can do better than avail 
myself of the usual one, that it is a suspension or viola- 
r 4 
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tion of a law of nature Is not that the account which 
Hume gives of the mattci ^ ” 

I think it IS I am afraid, however, that at the very 
outset we should have some difficulty in detei mining 
one of the phrases used m this veiy definition, — namely, 
how are we to understand a laid of nature ^ I do not 
ask whether laio implies a lawgivei ; you will assert it, 
and I shall not gainsay it it is at present immateiiah — 
But do you not mean by a law of nature (I am asking 
the question merely to ascertain whether or not we are 
thinking of the same thing) just this; — the fad that 
similar phenomena uniformly leappear in an observed 
senes of antecedents and consequents, whicli series is 
invariable so far as loe know, and so far as others know, 
whose experience we can test Is not that what you 
mean ? You do not, I presume, suppose you know any 
thing of the connection which binds togetliei causes and 
effects, or the manner in which the seciet bond (if there 
be any) which unites antecedents and consequents, in 
any natural phenomena, is maintained ^ ” 

I certainly make no such pretensions ; all that I 
mean by a law of nature is just what you have men- 
tioned. I shall be well content to adhere to your 
explanation,” answered Fellowes- 

So that when we observe similar phenomena repro- 
duced in the aforesaid series of antecedents and coiibe- 
quents, we call that a law of nature, and affirm that 
a violation of that law would be a miracle — and im- 
possible?” 

« Certainly.” 

And further, do you not agree with me that such 
invariable series is sufficiently cei tilled, to us by our own 
uniform experience, — that of all our neighbours and 
friends, — and, in a word, that of all whose experience 
we can testV^ 

I agree with you 

I am content,” replied Harrington ; but at the out- 
set it seems to me that the expression I have used re- 
quires a little expansion to meet the sophistry of our 
opponents. I will either explain myself now, and then 
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leave you to judge ; or I will say no more of tlie matter 
liere, but puisne our discussion, and let tlie dillicuUy (if 
there be one) disclose itself in the course of it, and be 
provided fox as may be in our power ” 

“ What is it ^ ’’ 

It IS this ; — that it cannot with truth be said, m 
relation to many phenomena, that (so far as our expeii- 
ence informs us) they do follow each other in an abso- 
lutely invaiiable ordei ; which phenomena, nevertheless, 
wo believe to be as much under the dominion of law as 
the rest ; and any violation of tins law, I piesume, you 
would think as much a miiacle as any other. For ex- 
ample, we do not find the same icmedies or the same 
regimen will produce the same effects upon diffeient 
individuals at diffeient times; again, the varieties of the 
weathei, in every climate, aio dependent upon so many 
causes, that it transcends all human skill to calculate 
them Yet I daie say you can easily imagine certain 
degrees and contimiitg of change in these variable pheno- 
mena which you would not hesitate to call as much 
mitacle.s as if the dead wei'o raised, or the sun stayed in 
mid-heavon.” 

Yes, unqixestionahly,” leplied Fcllowos • “ if I found, 
for instance, that a dozen men could take an ounce of 
aisenic or half a pound of opium with impunity, I should 
not hesitate to regard it as a miiacle, although the 
precise amount sullcxent to kill m any paiticular case 
might not he capable of being ascertained. In the same 
manner, if I found that though the amount of heat and 
cold in summer and winter in our chmate is subject 
to marked vaiiations, yet that suddenly for several 
consecutive years we had more frost in July than m 
December ; that gooseberries and cuiTani.s were getting 
ripe on Christmas day, and men wore skating on the 
Serpentine on tlie 10th of August, I should certainly 
argue that a change tantamount to a miracle had been 
wrought in natuie ” 

“ You have just expressed my own feelings on that 
point, said Harrington ; “ and it was this very consi- 
deration which made mo say that, m outer to render my 
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expression perfectly clear, and to obviate misconception 
and misrepresentation, we must endeavour to include 
this very fiequent case of a certain limited vaiiatioii 
from the ordei of natuie as consistent with the absence 
of miracle ; and a certain degieo of that variation as 
inconsistent with it ” 

^^Will you just state our cri tenon once more, with 
the limitation attached ; and then I shall know bettei 
whethei we aie ceitainly agreed in the criterion we 
ought to employ.” 

“ I say, then,” resumed Harrington, that our uniform 
experience, that of our friends and neighbouis, and of all 
whose expeiience we have the opportunity of testing^ as 
to the order of nature — meaning by that either an order 
absolutely invaiiable or varying only within which 
are themselves absolutely invariable — justifies us in pro- 
nouncing an event contradicting such experience to be 
an impossihildg. If the principle is worth any thing, let 
us embrace it, and inflexibly apply it.” 

And I, for one,” replied Fellowes, am quite satis- 
fied with the principle and the limitations you have laid 
down ; and so confident of its coirectness, that I do 
not hesitate to say that all the miraculous histories on 
record are to be summarily rejected.” 

For example,” said Harrington, we have seen the 
sun rise every morning and set every evening all our 
lives 5 and every one whose experience we can test has 
seen the same. Every man who has come into the world 
has come into it but one way, and has as certainly gone 
out of it, and has not returned , and every one whose 
experience we can test affirms the same We therefore 
conclude, on this uniform and invariable experience, 
that the same sequences took x^l^ce yesterday and 
the day before, and will take place to-morrow and 
the day after; and we may fearlessly apply this prin- 
ciple both to the past and the future. I know of no 
other reason for rejecting a miracle; and if I am to 
apply the principle at all to phenomena which have not 
fallen under my own observation, I must apply it without 
restriction.” 
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“ I am quite of your mind/’ 

You think, with me, that om experience — the ex 
pcrience of those about us — the experience of all whose 
expel lence we have the means of testing — is suficient 
to settle the question as to the experience of those whose 
expel loncc we h<ave not the means of testing; who 
lived, foi example, a thousand years before we were 
born , or in a distant pait of the woild, wlieie we have 
nevei been ? ” 

Certainly ; why should we hesitate so to apply it?” 

I am sure I know not , and you see I am not un- 
willing so to apply it Only I asked the question, be- 
cause 'WO must not forget that many say it is begging 
the point in dispute , ibr, as a ^ mii acle ’ has not been 
exerted on m to give us a vision of the •past experience 
of man, or his present experience m any part of the 
world we nevei visited, our opponents affirm that 
to say that the expeiience we tiust to has been and 
is the universal experience of man, is a clear petitio 
principitr 

‘^Buiely,” said Fellowes, “it may be said that the 
general expeiience of mankind has been of such a 
character ? ” 

“ Exactly so, as a postulate from our experience, as a 
generalised assumption that our experience may be taken 
as a specimen and criterion of all experience^ We 
assume that — we do not prove it It is just as in any 
other case of induction ; we say, ^ Because this is true in 
twenty or thirty or a hundred instances (as the case 
may be), which -we can test — therefore it is generally or 
universally true ; ’ we do not say because this is iiue in 
these instances, and because it is also geneially or uni- 
versally true, therefore it is so! Ko; our true piemiso 
is restricted to what alone we know from our experience 
and the experience of all whose experience we can test 
if wo please. This is our leal ground on which we 
are to justify our rejection of all miracles, and let us 
adhere to it. As to youi general experience, you see, 
the advocate of miracles easily gets over that. He 
says, * Why, no one pretends that miracles are as ^^plenty 
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as blackberries , ” otherwise they would no longer bo 
miracles ; these are comparatively rare events, of course ; 
and being rare, aie necessarily at vaiiance with general 
expeiience , ’ and for my pait, I should not know how to 
answer the objection.” 

“ Well, then,” said Fellowes, let us adhere to that 
which IS our real ground of objection, and let us con- 
sistently apply it.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Harrington : we agree, 
then, that our own uniform expeiience, — that of all our 
neighbours and fi lends, — in fact, of all whoso expeiience 
we can test, is a sufficient criteiion of a law of nature, 
and justifies us in at once i ejecting as impossible any 
alleged fact which violates it.” 

Certainly.” 

For example, if itweie asserted that last year the 
sun never rose on a certain day, or, lathei, for twenty- 
four hours the rotation of the eaith ceased, we should 
instantly reject the story, without examination of wit- 
nesses, or any such thing.” 

^^Ho doubt of tliatr 

“And just so in other cases — This, then, is our 
ground. You would not (if I may advise) lay much 
stress on the fact that there have been so many stories of 
a supernatural kind/aZ^e ^ ” 

“ Why, I do not know whether it would not be wise 
to insist upon that argument. It seems to be not without 
weight,” urged Fellowes. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Harrington ; “ but it has, you 
see, this inconvenience, of proving more than you want. 
The greater pait by far of all religions have been false. 
But you affirm that theie is one little system absolutely 
true. The greater part of the theoiies of science and 
philosophy, which men, from time to time, have framed, 
have also been false; and yet you behevo that there is 
such a thing as true philosophy and true science Simi- 
larly, the generality of political governments have been 
founded on vicious piinciples, yet you hope for a politi- 
cal millennium at last. In short, the argument would 
go to prove, that, as there can never have been any 
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true miracles because tliere have been so many false 
oncbj so, foi smiilai leasons, it is meio ^vanity and vexa- 
tion of spiiit’ to seaicli after trutli in leligion, or 
science, or politics ; and tliougli a sceptic, like myself, 
might not much mind it, peihaps it would tiammel 
such a philosophei as you. l!^^ay, a pertinacious 

opponent might even say, that, as you believe that 
in all thc'se last cases there is a substance, else there 
would not have been the shadows, so, with reference 
to miiacles, the very general belief of them rather 
argues that theie have been miiacles, than that theie 
have been none. My advice is, that we adheie to 
those reasons we have assigned, for they are our real 
reasons.” 

Be iL so ; T hate miiacles so much, that I care not by 
what means the doltish delusion is dissipated.” 

“ Only that the weapons should be fan ? ” 

'^Oh! ofcouise.” 

icbume, then. I say, that if we weie told that 
last year an event of such a miraculous natuie occurred 
as that the eaith did not revolve for twenty-four hours 
togethei, we should at once reject it, without any exa- 
mination of witnesses, or troubling oui selves with any 
thing of the kind.” 

“ IJnquestionahly.” 

“ And if it wore said to have occurred twenty years 
ago, we should take the same course.” 

“ Cei tainly.” 

“ And so, if any such event were said to have occurred 
eighteen hundred years ago.” 

“ Agreed.” 

And if such events wore said at that day to have 
occurred eighteen hundied years previously, we believe, 
of course, the men of that time would have been equally 
entitled to reason in the same way about them as our- 
selves ; and, in shoit, that we may fearlessly axiply the 
same principle to the same epoch.” 

“ Of course.” 

*^And so for two thousand years before that, and, 
in fact, wo must believe that every thing has always 
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been going on in tlie same manner, — ilie sun always 
rising and setting, men dying and never rising again, 
and so fortli/^ 

Exactly so, even from tlie beginningof the Creation,” 
said Fellowes. 

“ The beginning of the Creation ! My good fellow, 
I do not understand you. As we have been going 
back we have seen that there is no period at which the 
same principle of judgment will not apply, and, follow- 
ing it feailessly, I say that we are in all fairness bound 
to behove that theie never has been a period when the 
present order has been difPeient from what it is, an 
othei words, that the pi egression has been an eternal 
one ” 

“ I cannot admit that argument,” said Fellowes. 

Then be pleased to provide me with a good answer 
to it, which will still leave us at liberty to say, that a 
miracle (that is, a variation from the order of nature 
as determined by our uniform experience, and by that 
of the whole circle of our contemporaries), is impossible, 
and that we may reject at once any pretension of the 
kind ” 

But I do not admit that the creation of any thing 
or of all things is of the nature of a miracle 

Harrington smiled I am afraid,” said he, " that 
to common sense, to fair leasoning, to any philosopher 
worthy 6f the name, there would be no difference, ex- 
cept in magnitude^ between such an event as the sudden 
appearance of an animal (say man) for the first time in 
our world, or the first appearance of a tree (such a thing 
never having been before), and the restoration to life of 
a dead man. Each is, to all intents and purposes, a vio- 
lation of the present established seiies of antecedents and 
consec^uents, and comes strictly within the limits of our 
definition of a miracle; and a miracle, you know, is 
impossible. The only difference will be, that the miracle 
in the one case will be greater and more astonishing 
than that in the other,” 

" But it is impossible, in the face of geologists, fco 
contend that there have not been many such revolutions 
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in tlie history of the world as these. Man himself is of 
compai atively recent introduction into our system 

I cannot help what the geologists affiim. If we 
aie to abide by oiu piineiple^ wo^liare no wan ant to 
believe that there have been any such violationSj or 
infi actions, or i evolutions of natuie’s laws in tlie woild’s 
histoiy If they contend for the inteipolation of events 
m the history of tho universe, which, by our criterion, 
aie of tho nature of niiiacles, and we are convinced that 
miracles are impossible, — we must reject the conclusions 
of geologists 

But may we not say, that the great epochs in the 
histoiy of the universe are themselves but the manifesta- 
tion of law 

In no other sense, I think, than the advocate of mi- 
1 acles is entitled to say that the intercalation of miracles 
m the woikfs histoiy is also according to law, — parts, 
though minute parts, of a universal plan, and pei nutted 
for leasons woitliy of the Creator To both, or neither, 
is the same answei open. Your objection is, I think, a 
mere sophistical evasion of the difficulty. There is no 
difPerence whatever in the nature of the events, except 
that tho variations fiom tho ^ established senes of se- 
quences’ IS infinitely greater in those portentous revolu- 
tions of the universe to winch the geologist points your 
attention. The application of our prmcqile (as yon 
affirm with me) will justify us in at once pronouncmg 
any variation from the ^ established series,’ whether 
occurring yesterday, a year ago, a thousand years ago, 
or a million of ycais ago, incredible ; it will, in the 
same manner, justify the men of any ago in saying the 
same of all previous ages ; and I, therefore, while con- 
tending for your principle with you, carry it consistently 
out, and affirm that the established senes of antecedents 
and consequents (as we now find it) must be regarded as 
eternal^ because creation would do what a miracle is 
supposed to do, and a miracle, you know, is impossible 
You are silent.” 

am not ablo to retract acquiescence in tho principle. 
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and I am as little inclined to concede the conclusions you 
would draw from it ” 

“ As you please ; only, in the latter case, provide me 
with an answer If you saw now intioduced on the 
eaith for the first time a being as unlike man as man 
IS unlike the other animals, — say with seven senses, 
wings on his shoulders, a pair of eyes behind his head 
as well as in fiont of it, and the tail of a peacock, by 
way of finishing him off handsomely, — would you not 
call such a phenomenon a miiacle 

“ I think I should,” said Fellowes, laughing. 

“And if the creature died, leaving no issue, would you 
continue to call it so ^ ” 

“Yes ” 

“But if you found that he was the head of a lace as 
man was, and a whole nation of such mousteis springing 
fioni him, then would you say that this wonderful in- 
trusion into the vSphere of our experience was no miracle, 
but that it was merely according to law 

“ I should.” 

“Verily, my dear friend, I am afraid the world will 
laugh at us for making such fantastical distinctions. 
This infraction of ^established sequences’ ceases to be 
miraculous, if the wonder is perpetuated and sufficiently 
multiplied! Meantime, what becomes of the prodigy 
duiing the time in which it is uncertain whether any 
thing will come of it or not ? You will say, I suppose, 
(the mteipolation m the ^senes’ of phenomena being 
just what I have supposed) that it is xincet tain whether 
it is to be regal ded as miiacuious or not, till we hmo 
whether it is to he repeated or not 

“I think I must, if I adhere to the principle I am 
now defending.” 

“Very well; only in the meantime you are in the 
ludicious positron of facing a phenomenon of which you 
do not know whether you will call it a miracle or not, 
— the contingency, meantime, on which it is to be de- 
cided, not at all, as I contend, affecting the matter , since 
you allow that it is the infraction of the previously 
established order of sequences, as known to uniform 
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expeiience, 'vvliicli constitutes a miracle ! If so I must 
imunfcain that the cieation of man was, for the same 
reasons, of the essence of a miracle. You seem to think 
theie IS no objection to the admission of miiacles, pro- 
vided they aie astounding and numeious enough, or 
piovided they aie a long time about, instead of being 
instantaneously wrought. I must icmind you, that to 
the principle of our argument these things are quite 
immaterial Whether the revolution by which the esta- 
blished Older of sequences is absolutely infiinged — the 
fiice of the univeise or of our globe transformed, or an 
entiicly new lace (as, for example, man) originated — 
I say, whether such change be pioduced slowly or 
quickly, is of no consequence in the world to our aigu- 
ment. It IS whether or not a senes of phenomena be 
produced as absolutely transcending the sphere of all 
experience, as those events we admit to be impossible, 
called ^miiaclesf That the intiodiiction of man upon 
the eaitli for the first tune (for you will not allow his 
race eternal), or the oiigination of a sun, is not at all 
to be leckoned as transcending that experience, I can- 
not undei stand. Noi can I undci stand it a bit better 
by your saying that it is in confoiiniiy with the vague 
something you are pleased to call a laio It is a very 
safe phrase, however ; foi, as neither you nor any one 
else can interpret it, no one can refute you. This Imo 
is a most convenient thing ! It repeals, it appears to 
me, all othei laws — even those of logic. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that miracles are no miracles 
when they are ‘ IcmfiiV miracles. No : let us keep our 
principle intact fiom all bucli dangerous admissions as 
these. In that way only are we safe.” 

Safe, do you call it? I see not how, if we carry 
out tins principle in the way and to the extent you 
propose, we can reply to the atheist or to the pantheist, 
who tells us that the universe is but an eternal evolution 
of phenomena in one infinite series, or m an eternal 
recurrence of finite cycles.” 

And what is that to pou or me ^ How can we help 
our principle (if we are to hold it at all) leading to some 
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such conclusion ? We are, I presume, anxious to know 
the truth. You see that Strauss, who is the most stre- 
nuous asserter of the impossihilitij of miracles, is also a 
pantheist I know not whether you may not become one 
yourself.” 

Never,” said Fellowes, vehemently ; never, I trust, 
shall I yield to that ^ desolating pantheism ’ (as worthy 
Mr Newman calls it), which is now so life ” 

I think Mr Newman’s principles ought to guide 
you thither. You seem to hold last by his skirts at 
present , but I very much doubt whether you have yet 
reached the teimmation of your career. You have, 
you must admit, made advances quite as extraordinary 
before” 

We shall see. — But I suppose you have reached the 
end of the objections which your wayward scepticism 
suggests against a conclusion which we both admit , or 
liave you any more ? ” 

Oh, plenty , and amongst the rest, I am afraid we 
must admit — whether we admit or not your expedient 
of la%o — a miracle, or something indistinguishable from 
it, as involved in the creation and preservation of the 
first man, — since you will have a first man.” 

What do you mean ^ ” 

“I mean, that, supposing the cieation of man to be 
no miracle, because he entered by law , or that that 
first fact (which would otherwise be miraculous) is not 
such simply because it is the first of a senes of such 
facts, — I should like to see whethei we have not even 
then to deal with a miracle, or a fact as absolutely 
unique; and which was not connected with any senes 
of similar facts ” 

I think you would find it very hard to prove it.” 

“Nous verrons — I am sure we shall not disagree as 
to the fact that man, however he came into the world, 
sooner or latex', by ordinary or extiaordinary methods, 
by some laiojul wedlock of nature, or by some miracle 
which is not ^ lawful,’ is endowed by nature with various 
faculties and susceptibilities.” 

'' Certainly,” said Fellowes, laughing ; if you de- 
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mand my assent to nothing moie than that, I shall 
easily admit your piemises and deny your conclusion ” 

^^You will also admit, I think, that the jiiocess by 
which man comes to the use of these faculties, and 
powers, and so forth, is veiy gradual^” 

Assuredly.” 

‘^^And will you not also admit that the development 
and command of these is something veiy different from 
the ‘^potentialities’ themselves, as my uncle hcie would 
call them, — that, for example, wo have the faculty of 
vision ; but that the a7t of seeing involves a slow and 
laboiious process, acqmied not without the concurrent 
exercise of other senses , and that the appm^atits for 
walking IS peifect even in an infant, but that the art 
of walking is, in fact, a wonderful acquisition ; further, 
that the command given us by tln^so faculties, as actually 
exeicised, is immensely gi eater than would be conferred 
by each alone ^ In one woi d, you will allow that man, 
when he comes to the use of his faculties, is, as has been 
well said, a bundle of habits, oi, as Burke puts it, is a. 
creature who, to a great extent, lias the making of 
himself.” 

“ I am much at my ease,” said Fellowes , “ I shall not 
dispute any of these piemiscs either.” 

And will you not also admit that as man comes 
into the woidd no'w, a long time is lequired for his de- 
velopment ; and that during that time lie is absolutely 
dependent on the care of those who have already in their 
turn required similar* care ? ” 

Seeing that wo have had fathers and mothers — as 
I suppose our grandfathers and grandmothers also had — 
theie can be as little doubt of this as of the preceding 
points,” said Fellowes, rather condescendingly. 

And that many of the functions winch thus task 
their care, are necessary for our existence, and for any 
chance of our being able to develope %nto men ” 

I think so, of couivse.” 

So that, if an infant were exposed on a monniaiii 
side or forest, you would have no doubt he would perish 
(unless it pleased some Lind-hcartcd wolf to suckle him) 

Q 2 
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before lie could come to tlie use of Ins faculties, and de- 
velope them bj exercise.” 

“ I think,” said the other, yoiii premises perfectly 
innocent , I shall not contest thorn ” 

“A little fuithci,” said Ilaiiington, -wQ may go 
together, and then, if I mistake not, you -will pause 
before you go one step further. Tins, then, is the normal 
condition of humanity ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Do you think the first man was like us in these 
respects ^ ” 

I cannot tell ” 

I dare engage you cannot — it is a very natural 
answer. But he either tvas^ I suppose, or was not That, 
I think, you will grant me ” He assented, though rather 
reluctantly. 

“Pray please youiself,” said Ilanmgton; “for it is 
quite immaterial to me which alternative you take. If 
man was in our condition, then, though the ^ lawful 
miracle * by which he was brought into the world might 
have made him a baby of six feet high, he would have 
been no more than a baby still All that was to consti- 
tute him a man — all those habits by which alone his 
existence was capable of being preserved, and without 
which he must have perished immediately after Ins 
creation, in which case you and I should have been 
spaied the necessity of all this discussion on the subject 
— would have to be learned; and his existence during 
that time — and a long time it must have been, having 
no teachers and aids as we have — must have been pre- 
served by a — miracle. If he were taught by the Creator 
himself, then we have the miracle m that direction. If 
lie were not brought into the world under the same con- 
ditions of development as we are, but with habits ready 
made — ^if, indeed, that be not a contradiction — then we 
have a miracle in that diiection ; if he had his faculties 
preternaturally quickened and expanded, so as to acquire 
instantaneously, or possess by instinct, what we acquire 
by a long and slow process, and not for many years — 
then wc have a miracle in that direction. If you do not 
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like tlie&e suppositions, I see but one otlier , and tliat is, 
that being a baby — though, as I said, a baby six feet 
high — he had an angel nuise sent down expiessly to 
attend him, and to push or wheel him about the walks of 
paradise in a celestial go»cait But then, I think that in 
this last paiticular we shall hardly say that we have got 
I’ld of a mil aclc, though it would doubtless be a mii acle 
of a very ludicious kind. If you can imagine toy other 
supposition, I shall be glad to hear it.” 

“ I acknowledge I can form no supposition on the 
subject ” 

“ Only remember that if you could, the theory would 
still suppose man’s actual preservation and development 
effected undei totally diflcrent conditions from those 
which have foimed the unifoim experience of all his 
posterity; and so far from any subterfuge of a laio 
stepping in, it is a single expedient provided for oui hrst 
paient alone.” 

I do not think we are at all in a condition to con- 
sider any such case, about which we cannot know any 
thing,” leplied Fellowes. 

Neither do I; but pardon me — the question I asked 
does not depend upon any such knowledge, it is a 
question which is wholly independent whethei of our 
ignorance or our knowledge. Granting, as you do, that 
man was created^ but that it was no miracle, nor any 
thing analogous to one (as you say), still either he was 
created subject to our conditions of develo|)ment and 
preservation, or he was not, if he was not, then I fear 
we have in form the miracle we wish to evade ; if he 
was, then I fear also that there are but the three ima- 
ginable modes of obviating the difhculiy, which I have 
so liberally provided ; and supposing there were a thou- 
sand, I fear still that they all involve a depaiture fiom 
the * uniform course of nature ’ ” 

“ But I do not see,” replied Fellowes, “ that it is 
absolutely necessary, supposing that the first man was 
thrown upon the green of paiadise ” 

Or in a forest, or on a moor,” said Harrington, for 
you kuow nothing of paradise.” 

Q 3 
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Well then in a forest, or on a moor ; — I ^ay if man 
wcie cast out there, the same helpless being, which all 
Ins posterity are, — nnfortilied, as the lower animals aie, 
by featlieis or hair, or by instincts equal to theiis, — who 
can affirm that it was beyond the possibilities of his 
natuie, that he might survive this cruel experiment^ 
Cl awl, perhaps, for an indefinite period on all-fouis — 
live on berries, and at last, by veiy slow degrees doubt- 
less, but still at last, emerge into ” 

“ The dignity of a savage,” cried Hairington, as the 
fiyst step towards something better, —his Creator having 
beneficently cieated him something intimtely worse ! 
Surely you must be leturning to a savage yourself, even 
to hint at such a pedigree But, I have done * till those 
cases of which certain philosophers have said so much, 
have been authenticated , till you can produce an instance 
of a new-born babe, exposed on a mountain side, in all 
the helplessness of his natal hour, and self-preseived — 
nay, two of them — for you must at least have a pair of 
these ‘ babes in the wood , ’ and till, moreover, it can be 
shown that they would have survived this experiment so 
as to preserve the characteristics of humanity a little 
better than the wild boy of Geimany,’ and were fit to 
be the heads of the human family, I shall at times be 
strangely tempted to embrace any theory as infinitely 
moie piobable, I cannot think it was in this way that 
oui fii St parents made their entree into the world. I liopd 
not, foi the ciedit of the Creator, as well as for the hap- 
piness of his ofispiing. Of the moral beaiings of such 
a brutal theory, I say nothing ; but if it be true, all I 
can say is, that I am glad that you and I, my dear Fel- 
lowes, are not the immediate children^ but so fortunate as 
to be only the gieat-grcat-great-great grandchildren of 
God I You have well called it a ‘ cruel experiment . * 
according to this the first Father of all thrust forth his 
children into the world to be for an indefinite time worse 
than the beasts, who were carefully provided against 
miserable man’s inconveniences I Certainly, I think you 
may alter the account of man’s creation, given in Genesis, 
to great advantage. Instead of God’s saying, ^ Let us 
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create man in out image/ lie must be supposed to liave 
said, Let us create man in the image of a beast ; ’ and 
in the linage of a beast created he him, male and female 
created he them, and very im^^eifect beasts they must 
have been, after all. This is that old savage theoiy which 
I had supposed was piotty well abandoned. If the neces- 
sity of denying miiacles imposes any necessity of believing 
tliat^ I foai I shall sooner be got to believe a thousand ” 

Well,” said Followes, who seemed ashamed of this 
theory, but knew not how to abandon it , “I cannot 
believe there have been any miracles, and, what is more, 
I will not:^ 

“ That is perhaps the best leason you have given 
yet,” said Harrington “ The Will is indeed your only 
irresistible logician You are one degree, at all events, 
bettor otf than I, for I can hardly say either that I believe. 
01 that I do not believe in miracles.” 

And yet,” continued Hariington, after a pause, “two 
or thi eo other sti ango consequences seem to follow from 
that seemingly undeniable piinciple on which we base the 
conclusion that tlicie neither has been nor can be any 
vsuch Hung as a miracle, in other words, a dopartuie 
fi om the established senes of sequences which, as tested 
by our own experience, and by that of other men, we aie 
convinced is stable. Will you see with mo whether there 
is any fair mode of escaping from them? I should be 
very glad if I could do so.” 
are they ? ” 

ci Why first, I am afraid it must he said, that we must 
entirely justify a man in the condition of the Eastern 
prince mentioned by Hume, who could not be mdiicecl to 
believe that there was such a thing as ice. I am afiaid 
that ho was quite in the right j and yet we know that in 
fact he was wrong.” 

You are not, then, satisfied with Hume’s own solu- 
tion ? ” 

8 o fiir from it, that I cannot see, upon the principles 
on which we refuse to believe miiacles, that it is even 
intelligible. We agree, do wo not, that from the expe- 
rience we have, (and so far as we can ascertain, from 
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every body rise’s,) of the •uniform coiiise of events, of 
the established oider of sequences, ‘we aie to i eject any 
assei tion of a violation of those sequences , as, for ex- 
ample, of a man’s coming into the woikl in any pre- 
ternatural manner, or when he has once gone out of it, 
coming into it again ; and that we aie entitled to do 
this without any examination of the witnesses to any 
such fact, merely on the strength of the principles afore- 
said ^ ” 

I admit that we have agreed to this ” 

Now was not the assertion that in a ceitain quarter 
of the world water became solid as stone, could be cut 
into pieces, and be put into one’s pockets, contrary, in a 
similar manner, to all the phenomena which the said 
piince had witnessed, and also to the uniform expeiience 
of all about him from Ins eaihest years ? ” 

It certainly was.” 

He was rz^/ify then, in rejecting the factj that is, he 
was right in rejecting the possibility of such an occur- 
rence,” said Hariington. 

But did we not ourselves say, with Hume, that as 
we see that there is not an absolute uniformity in the 
phenomena of nature, but that they aie varied within 
certain limits in different climates and countries, so it 
does not become us to say that a phenomenon, though 
somewhat variable, is a violation of the usual order of 
sequences ^ ” 

We did : but we also agreed, I think, that those 
variations were to be within invaiiable limits, as tested 
by the whole of our expeiience; we did not include 
within those variations what is diametrically contrary 
(as in the present case) to all our own experience and 
that of every body about us. If it is to extend to such 
variations, what do we say but this, that the order of 
mature is uniform and invariable, except where — it is 
the reverse ; and, as it seems it sometimes is so, see what 
comes of the admission. A man asserts the reality of a 
miracle which you reject at once as simply impossible ; 
as contrary to your experience and that of every one 
whose experience you can xest. It will be easy for him 
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to say, and upon Hume’s evasion he iciTl say, that it was 
pel formed, for anglit you know, nndei conditions so 
totally dilfeient fiom those which o^dinanli/ obtain m 
relation to the same older of events, that you aie no 
adequate judge as to whether it was possible oi not He 
acknowledges that a miiacle is a very rare occuirence; 
that it IS performed. for special ends, is stnctly limited 
to time and place, like those phenomena the Indian pimce 
was asked to believe ; and that your experience cannot 
embrace it, nor is wai ranted in pronouncing upon it. 
I leally fear that if our incredulous prince is to be con- 
demned, our principle will be ruined. I am anxious for 
his safe delivei ance, I assuie you ” 

“ Still I cannot see that we can deny that phenomena 
may be manifested in viitue of the laws of nature, totally 
different from those -which wo have ever seen or heaid 
of” 

“ What I So different that the phenomena in question 
shall be a total departure fioiii that order of nature of 
which alone we and all about us are cognisant ; in fact, 
all but the one man, who tells us the strange thing, we 
being at the same time totally incapable of testing his 
experience ^ ” 

“ Yes,” said Fellowes ; 1 7nust grant it.” 

see,” said Harrington, ‘‘you are bent on the de- 
struction of our criterion. Do you not perceive that if 
our experience and that of the immense majority, or of 
all about us, be not a sufficient ciiterion of the laws of 
natuie, our aigument falls to the ground^ ^Your pidn- 
ciple,’ our adversaries will say, 4s a fallacious one; 
nature has her laws, no doubt, which apply to miracles 
as to every other phenomenon ; but in assuming your 
experience to be a sufficient criterion of these laws, you 
have not been interpieting her laws, but imposing upon 
her your own.’ If unknown powers of nature may thus 
reverse our experience and the experience of all those 
whose experience, under the given conditions, we have 
opportunities of testing, we ought to abstain from say- 
ing that some unknown powers may not also have 
wrought miracles. Let us then affirm consistently the 
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siiiSciency of our criterion, and the prince aforesaid 
must do the same ; and it warranted him, I say, in be- 
lieving that theie neither was nor could be such a thing 
as ice.” 

“ But this seems ridiculous,” said Fellowes ; “ for 
according to this, different and opposite experiences may, 
in difieient places, give different and opposite measures 
of the laws of natuie , which nevertheless aie supposed 
to be invariably the same, or invariably within the limits 
certified by that experience ” 

“I cannot help it: upon that same expeiuence we 
must believe it true that there are no miracles, and our 
unbelieving pi nice, that there could be no such thing as 
ice ; for to him it was a miracle. If we do not reason 
thus, may we not be compelled to admit that our uniform 
experience, with its limited variations, is no rule at all, 
and that thcie are cases for which it makes no pio- 
vision ? and may not the advocate for miracles say that 
miracles are amongst them ? No, let us adhere to our 
principle^ and adhering to it, I wish to know whether the 
pimce m question was not quite right m saying that 
there neither was nor could be such a thing as ice ; for 
the assertion that there was, was contrary to all his 
experience, and to that of every soul about him.” 

I must say, that if we look only to the principle of 
this uniform experience, he was right^^ 

But ho rejected the truth 
He cei lainly did.” 

And he was right in rejecting the truth ?” 

Certainly, upon your principle.” 

"Upon my principle ! Do not say upon my principle, 
unless you mean to deny that you too embrace it; if you 
give up that principle, you lay yourself open at once to 
the retort that your position is insecure , that you have 
taken your experience as a sufficient criterion of the pos- 
sibilities of events, when it is in fact merely a measure 
of such as have fallen under your own observation.” 

"Perhaps,” said Fellowes, "I should say that the 
prince in question was justified at first in rejecting the 
fact, but that when he found other men, whose veracity 
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lie could not eomiiio; from the same legions of 

llu‘ -woilth ami aihiimng the same phenomenon, it was 
has to eouect liis experience, and to admit that 

tli(‘ fact, was M) 

‘"1 am ^mpused to heai you say so, you are again 
nuning our piimujile Do you admit that tho assertion 
tliat llu‘ie was a place* on earth at winch water in laige 
(piantltu‘s lieeame solid, was appaiently as great a viola- 
tion of all tlu* expel ience of this man as what is or- 
dinarily called a miracle is of ours?” 

^*1 cannot deny that it was so” 

yet you^ think, that though justified in dis- 
belief nig it at Jirst, he would not be so when others, 
who^e fciaeity and motives he had no leason to suspect, 
told him tho same tale ?” 

Y(*s ” 

‘‘ Wliy, then is not this plainly to make a belief of 
huch(‘venth depend upon and do we not give 

up altogether our suilicient principle of rejection of all 
such testimony ? Y'ou are yielding, without doubt, the 
principle of our opponents, who affirm that there is no 
event so improliable that a certain combination of testi- 
mony would not be sufficient to warrant your leception 
of It ; because, as they say, that testimony might be 
given under such ciicum&tances, so variously certified, 
and so above suspicion, — fchat ifc would be more im- 
probable that the statement to which it applied (how- 
ever strange), should bo false, than that the testimony 
should not ]>e true 3 in other words, that the falsehood of 
tlu*. testimony fvould bo the greater miracle of the two* 
And they say this, because (as they assert) the uniform 
experience on which wo found our objection to any 
miiaculouB narrative is no less applicable to the world 
of mind than to tho world of matter 5 that theie is not, 
indeed, an absolute uniformity of experience in the 
former^ as neither is there in the latter:, but that neither 
in one nor in the other is there any absolute houleverse*^ 
ment of the principles and constitution of nature , winch 
they say would be implied, if under all conceivable 
circumstances testimony might prove false. And. yet 
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now yon seem to admit tlie very tiling for wliicli tliey 
contend; and in contending for it, you give up your 
case Doing so, you ceitainly get iid of one of tliopaia- 
doxical conclubioiis wliicli my -wretolied scepticism some- 
times suggests to me, as throwing a doubt on the integrity 
of our principle ; I say your admission gets iid of it. 
But then it is with the rum of the principle itself.” 

What was that paradox ?” 

It IS this ; that if we adhere to our principle, we 
must deny that a???/ amount of testimony is sufficient to 
warrant the belief of a mii acle.” 

“ That is what we do maintain.” 

“ I thought so , but you seem to me to have hastily 
given it up. Let us then again maintain that oui prince, 
in denying what was a miracle to him, was not only con- 
sistent in saying that it could not be, when j^rst asserted 
to him, but also when las^ asserted ; and died an or- 
thodox infidel in the possibility of ice, or an oi thodox 
believer in the eternal fluidity of water, whichever you 
prefer to consider it.” 

Well, and what then ^ ” 

« Wliy then, let m act upon our principle with equal 
consistency in other cases ; for you say that there is no 
amount or complexity of evidence which would induce 
you to believe in a miracle.” 

«Ido ” 

“Let us suppose it was asserted that a man known to 
have been dead and buried, had risen again, and after 
having been seen by many, had at last, in the presence 
of a multitude, on a clear day, ascended to heaven 
through the calm sky, without artificial wings or balloon, 
or any such thing , that he was seen to pass out of sight 
of the gazing ciowd who watched and watched in vain 
for his return ; and that he had never more been seen. 
Let us suppose that the witnesses who saw this, con- 
stantly affirmed it; that amongst them were many 
known to you, whose veracity you had no reason to 
suspect, and who had no imaginable motive to deceive 
you; let us suppose further that they persisted in 
affirming this in spite of all contumely and contempt, 
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and wrong, amidbt tlireal*:} of peiNGculion, and 
p(*i .^edition ilhclf; lastly, let there be amoiigtot them 
many, who before this event had been as stiennous 
ass(‘ilois of tlic miiiossibility of a miiacle as yourself. I 
want to know whether you would believe this story thus 
aufhenlicated, or not ^ ” 

“ Blit it IS, I think, unfair to jnit any such case ; for 
there never loas such an event so authenticated ” 

“ It IS quite bulHcient to test our principle^ that you 
can imagine such testimony. If that principle xs sound, 
it IS plain that it will apply to all imaginable degiees of 
testimony as well as to all actual. No testimoni/^ you 
say, can establish a miiacle. This is true or not If 
you admit that there aie any degrees in this matter, 
you come at last to the old aigument, which you abjmo , 
namely, that whether a miiaculous event has taken 
place or not depends on the degree of evidence with 
which It is substantiated, and that must be the lesult of 
a ceitain investigation of it in the paiticulai alleged 
ease You remember the stoiy of the iing of Gyges, 
which made the wearer invisible. Plato tells us how a 
man ought 1o act, and how a good man would act, if he 
had such a iing. Cicero tells us how absurd it would be 
1o reply to his leasoning (as one did), by saying that thex'e 
never was such a iing It was not necessary to the 
force of the illustiaiion that there should be such a 
ring, So ncuthei is it nece.^sary to my argument that 
there should be such testimony as I have supposed, to 
enable us to see whether we aie prepared to admit the 
timth of your principle, that no evidence can establish a 
miracle. Once moie, then, I ask you whether, on the 
supposition of such testimony, you would reject the sup- 
posed fact, or not ? 

‘nVell, then, I should say, that since no testimony 
can establish a miiacle, I should leject it,” 

Bravo, FellowesI X do of all things like to see 
an unfimehing regard to a principle, when once laid 
down ” 

would not you also reject it, upon the same 
piinciple ? ” 
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Of course I sliould, if the principle be true ; but ali ! 
my fiiciid, pardon me for acknowledging my infirmities ; 
my miteerable scepticism tosses me to and fio I have 
not your strength of Will ; and I feai that the i election 
in such a case would cost me many qualms and doubts. 
Such IS the infii'mity of our natuie, and so much may be 
said on all sides I And I feai that I should be more 
likely to have these uneasy thoughts, inasmuch as I 
fancy I see a difficult dilemma (I but now referied to 
It), which would be proposed to us by some keen-sighted 
opponent — I say not with justice — who would en- 
deai our to show that we had abandoned our principle 
in the veiy attempt to maintain it , that the bow fiom 
which we weio about to launch so fatal an airow at 
the enemy, had broken in our hands, and left us de- 
fenceless ” 

What dilemma do you refer to ? ” said Fellowes. 

“I think such an adveisary might perhaps say : ‘ That 
same uniform expeiience on which you justify the re- 
jection of all miiacles, — does it extend only to one part 
of natme, to the physical and material only, or to the 
mental and spiritual also?’ In other words, if there 
were such things as miracles at all, might there be miracles 
m connection -with mind as well as in connection with 
matter ? Wliat would you say ^ ” 

“What can I say but what Ilume himself says, so 
tiuly and so beautifully, in his Essay on ^Necessary 
Connection,’ and ^ On Liberty and Necessity,’ namely, 
that there is a uniformity in both the moral and physical 
world , and that nature does not tiansgress cei tain limits 
in either the one or the othei V You must remembei that 
he says so ” 

“I do,” said Haiimgton “Now, I am afraid our 
astute adversary would say that such a complication of 
false testimony, as we have supposed, would itself he a 
fiagiant violation of the established series of sequences, 
on which, as applied to the physical world, wo jnstify the 
rejection of all miracles ; that we have got nd of a 
miracle by admitting a miracle ; that our uniform ex- 
pciicnce ha& biokeu down with us.” 
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again I v«ay, iliei'e never was such a case ot 
testimony/’ mged Fellowes. 

I wish tliib could help us ; but it plainly will not ; 
because we have concluded that if there were such tes- 
timony we m2ist believe it falsCj and theref(/re should 
admit that the miracle of its falsehood was, in that case, 
neccssaiy to be believed ; not to say that there lias heen^ 
in the opinion of millions, testimony often given to mi- 
1 acle-^, which, if fahe, doe's imply that the laws of human 
natuie raubt have been turned topsy-turvy — and I, for 
iny pait, know not how to disprove ifc. If. in such ca»es, 
the testimony, the falsity of which would be a mnacle, 
IS not to be i ejected, thou we must admit that the mnacle 
which it supports is true. — I must leave it theie,” said 
Hairington, with an an of comic resignation , “I cannot 
answci for any thing, except that you may i eject both 
miracles alternately^ if that will be any comfoi t to you, 
without being able to disbelieve both simtiUaiieously. If 
you behevo the testimony false, you must believe the 
alleged mnacle false , but you will have then the moral 
mil ado to believe. If you believ e the testimony true, 
you 'Will then believe the physical miracle true. Perhaps 
the best way will be to di&believe both alternately in 
rapid succession, and you will then liaidly perceive the 
difficulty at all ! ” 

There was here a brief pause. Harrington suddenly 
resumed. “These aie very perplexing considerations. 
One thing, I confess, has often puzzled me much , and 
that is, — what should we do, in what state of mind 
should we he, if we did see a mnacle ? ” 

“ Of what use is the discussion of such a particular 
case, when you know it is impossible that we should 
over see it realised ? ” replied Fellowes. 

“Of course it is; just as it is impossible that we 
should ever see levers perfectly inflexible, or cords per- 
fectly flexible Nevertheless it is perfectly possible to 
enteitain such a hypothetical case, and to rca'^oii with 
groat conclusiveness on the consequences of such a sup- 
position ; and in the same way we can imagine that we 
uave seen a miracle ; and what then ? ” 
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if wo wero to see one, of course soeinp; is 
■foelieving. We must give up our piinciple,” said Fel- 
lowes, laiigliing, 

you think so^ I think we should be very 
foolish, then. How can we bo sure that w^e have seen 
it? Can it appeal to any thing stronger than our 
senses, and have not our senses often beguiled us? 
Must we not rather abide by that gcneial induction 
from the evidence to which our ordinary expeiience 
points us P In other words, ought we not to adhere to 
the gicat principle we have already laid down, that a 
miiacle is im^Dossible ? ” 

“But, according to this, if we err in that principle, 
and God wcie to work a miiacle for the very purpose 
of convincing us, it would bo impossible for him to 
attain his purpose.” 

“I think il: would, my friend, I confess; just for 
the leason that since we believe a miiacle to be impos- 
sible, we must believe it impossible for even God to 
woi’k one ; and therefore if we are mistaken, and it ts 
possible for him to woik one, it is still impossible that 
he should convince us of it.” 

“ I really know not how to go that length.” 

“Why nofc^^ You acknowledge that your senses 
have deceived you , you know that they have deceived 
others; and it is on that very ground that you dispose 
of very many cases of supposed miiacles which you aie 
not willing, or aie not able, to resolve otherwise. If I 
believe, then, that a miracle is impossible, I must admit 
that, if I err in that, it is still impossible for God him- 
self to convince me of it.” 

Fellowes looked grave, but said nothing. 

“And do you know,” said Hariington, “I have 
sometimes thought that Hume, so far from representing 
his argument fiom ^ Transubstantiation ’ fairly (there is 
an obvious fallacy on the very face of it, to which I do 
not now allude), is himself piecisely in the condition m 
which he represents the believer in miracles ? ” 

Fellowes smiled incredulously, “ First, however,” 
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said he, “what is ilic more notorious fallacy to which 
you allude 

“It IS so haicfaced an assumption that I am surprised 
that his acuteness did not see it ; or that if he saw it, 
he could have descended to make a point by appealing 
7iot to see it It has been often pointed out, and you 
will lecollcct It the moment J name it. You know ho 
commences with the well-known aigument of Tillotson 
against Tiansubsl an tuition, and Hatters himself that he 
sees a sundai argument in relation to miracles Now it 
ceitauily requnes but a moderate degree of sagacity to 
see that the voiy point in which Tillotson’s argument 
iells^ IS that veiy one in which Hume’s is totally unlike 
it. Tillotson says, that when it is pro (ended that the 
bread and wine winch are submitted to his ow7i senses 
have been Hiansubstantiated into flesh and blood,’ the 
alleged phenomena contradict his senses , and that as 
the information of his senses as much comes fiom God 
as the doctrines of Sciiptnre (and even the miracles 
of Scuptiue appeal to nothing stiongei), ho must be- 
lieve his senses in this case in piefercnce to the asser- 
tions of the piiest llume then goes on quietly to take 
it for granted that the miracles zo which consent is 
asked, in like manner contradict the testimony of the 
senses of Jam to whom the appeal ts made , whereas, ni 
fact, the assertor of the miracle does not pretend that 
ho who denies them has ever seen them, or had the 
opportunity of seeing them. To make the argument 
analogous, it ought to be shown that the objectoi', having 
been a spectator of the pretended miracles, when and 
where they weie affirmed to have been wrought, had 
then and there the testimony of his senses that no such 
events had taken place. It is mere juggling with words 
to say that never to have seen a like event is the same 
alignment of an event’s never having occurred, as never 
to have seen that event when it was alleged to have 
taken place under our veiy eyes !” 

“ I give up the reasoning on this point,” said Fellowes ; 
“ but how, I should like to know, do you retort the argu- 
ment upon him?” 

R 
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“ Thus ; you see that we maintain that a miracle is 
incredible fev se, because impossible ; not to be believed, 
therefore, on ani/ evidence.” 

“ Certainly ” 

If, then, we savr what seemed a miracle, we should 
distrust our senses; we should say that it wuis most 
likely that they deceived us Heai what Voltaire says 
in one of his letters to D’Alembert , ‘ Je persiste a 
penser que cent mille hommes qui out vu lessusciter 
un mort, pourraient bien etie cent mille homines qui 
auraient la beilue’ And what he says of their bad 
eyes, there is no doubt he would say of his own, if he 
had been one of the hundred thousand.” 

I think so, ceitainly ” 

And Stiauss, and Hume, and Voltaire, and you and 
I, and all who hold a miracle impossible, would distiust 
oui senses, and fall back upon that testimony fiom the 
general experience of others, which alone could coneci 
our own halting and ambiguous experience ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It appears, then, my good fellow, that the position 
of those who deny and those who assert miracles is 
exactly the leverse of Hume’s statement. The man who 
believes ^ Ti ansubstaiitiation ’ distrusts his senses, and 
rathei believes testimony and even so would he who 
has fully made up his mind, on our sublime principle, as 
to the impossibility of miracles, when any thing which 
has that appearance crosses his path , lie is jirepared to 
deny his senses, and to trust to testimony — to that 
general experience of others which comes to him and 
can come to him only in that shape It is therefore, 
and not our adversaries, who are liable to be i cached by 
this unlucky illustration.” 

Fellowes himself seemed much amused by finding the 
tables thus tuinod For my part, I had difficulty m 
repressing a chuckle over this dis2)lay of sceptical candour 
and subtlety. 

Theie is peihaps another paradox which may be as 
well mentioned,” lesumed Harrington. ‘'‘It is a little 
trying to my scepticism, hut peihanfc. not be to your 
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fill til. I mean tliis. We aie constiained to believe from 
our experience^ ciiteiioii that no miracle has 

ever oceiuied or ever will; m shoit, it is, as we say, 
impoiiiiihlc Now the piinciple which undoubtedly leads 
us to the conclusion we may regaid as a principle of our 
natn/e, if ever theie were one; that is, we aie so con- 
stituted as to infer the peipetual uniformity of ceitain 
sequences of phenomena from our observation of that 
uniformity ” 

“ Assiii edly ” 

“ And as all mankind obviously act upon that same 
principle in most cases, and we believe that it is pait of 
the very iinifoimity in question that human natuie is 
radically the same in all ages and m all countries, I 
think we ouf//it to conclude, that it is not you and I only, 
but the vast ynajority of mankind at all ovent«?, who have 
maintained the impos&ibility ofmiiacies ” 

“We ought to be able to conclude so,” said Fellowes, 
“ but it is very far from being the case. So fai from it, 
that nothing can be plainer than that miraculous legends 
have been most greedily taken up by the vast majority 
of mankind, and have made a very common part of almost 
every foini of religion.” 

“ Mon do not, then, it appears, in this instance, at all 
regard the uniform tenor of their experience ; so that it 
is a pait of our uniform expoiience, that mankind dis- 
regaid and disbelieve the lessons of tlieiT uniform ex- 
perience Tins IS almost a miracle of itself, — at all events 
a curious paradox, — but one which wo must not stay ta 
examine : though I confess it leads to one other humi- 
liating conclusion — a little coimllary, which I think it is 
not unimpoitant to maik ; and that is, that we can never 
expect these enlightened views of ours to spread amongst 
the mass of mankind.” 

“ Nay, I cannot agree with you I hope far otherwise, 
and far better for the human lace.” 

“ But will the result not contradict your uniform 
experience, if your hopes be realised ? Is not^ your 
experience suflciently long and sufficiently varied to 
fallow, that the boLef of mu ados and all sorts of iiro- 
n 2 
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digies IS tlie normal condition of mankind, and tliat it is 
only a compai atiuely few wlio can discern tliat uniform 
expel lence justifies man in believing tliat no nniacle 
IS possible ^ Willie it teaches ns that a miracle is impos- 
sible, does it not also teach us that, though none is 
possible, it IS nevertheless impossible that they should not 
be gene'i ally believed ^ Is not this taught us as plainly 
by our uniform experience as any thing else ? See how 
fairly Hume admits this at the commencement of his 
Essay on Miracles. He says, I fatter myself that I 
have cliscoveied an argument which, if just, will, with 
the wise and learned^ be an everlasting check to all kinds 
of supeistitious delusion, and consequently will be useful 
as long as the world endures For so long^ I piesume, 
will the accomits of miracles and prodigies he found i7i all 
history, sacred and profane! Thus are we led to tlie 
conclusion that though miracles never can be real, they 
will nevertheless be always behoved, and that though 
the truth is with us, it never can be established in the 
minds of men in general. And, my dear friend, let us be 
thankful that it never can, for if it could, that fact 
would have proved the possibility of mii'acles by con- 
tradicting one of those very deductions from unifoim 
experience on the validity of which their impossibility is 
demonstrated. 

These are some of the perplexities,” continued Har- 
rington, “ which, as TheoBtetus says, sometimes make 
‘ my head dizzy,’ when I revolve the subject Mean- 
time, surely a nobler spectacle can hardly present itself 
than our fairly abiding by our principle,, amidst so many 
plausible difficulties as assail it I know no one principle 
in theology or philosophy which has been so battered as 
that of Hume. Not only Campbell, Paloy, and so many 
moie, confidently affirm eiiors in it, — such as his as- 
suming individual or general expeiience to he universal , 
his quietly attributing to individual expeiience a belief 
of facts which are believed by the vast mass of mankind 
on testimony, and nothing else ; his representing the ex- 
peiience of a man who says he has seen a certain event 
as ' contrary ’ to the experience of him who says lie has 
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mi seen a similm one , liis 3ni[)lying that no amount of 
testimony can cbtahlisli a miuiclcj winch might compel us 
to believe moutl miiaeles to get rid of physical miracles , 

I say not only so, but the most leceiit investigators of 
the theoiy of evidence ciuelly abandon him The aigu- 
ment of Hume and Paley, says Be Morgan, in Ins treatise 
on Piobabilities ‘is (so fai as its mathematical beaiing 
IS concerned) a fallacy answeied by fallacies’ — meaning 
by this last that Paley had conceded to his opponent 
more than he oaglit to have done With similar vexat^ious 
opposition, Mr J. S Mill says, that to make any alleged 
facit contiadictoiy to a law of causation, ^ the allegation 
must be tliat this happened in the absence of any adequate 
counter acting cause Now in the case of an alleged 
miracle, the asseition is the exact opposite of this’ lie 
says, ‘ that all which Ilume has made out is that no 
evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not 
previously believe the existence of a being or beings with 
supernatuial power, or who believed himself to li\XYGfull 
proof that the chaiacter’t of such being or beings is in- 
consistent with such an inteifeience , that is, the aigu- 
ment could have no force unless eithei a man believed 
there was no God at all, or the objector happened to be 
something hke a God himself ^ And now, lastly,^ 1 have 
shown that the predicament of Hume and Voltaiic, and 
Strauss, and you and myself (if consistent), is just the 
reverse of that in which the argument from Transub- 
stantiation represents it But never mind 5 so much more 
glory is due to us foi abiding by our principle. I begin 
almost to think that I am arriving at that transcendental 
^ faith ’ which you admire so much, and which is totally 
independent of logic and argument, and all ^ intellectual 
processes whatever.’ ” 


^ Encyclopsedia Metiopolitana* Theory of Probabilities, § 182. 
f System of Logic, vol n. pp 180, 187, 
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Jtdi/ 23 I this clay leacl to Mr. F6liowes the paper 
I had promised a week or two before, and which I had 
entitled — 

A 1C External Eevelation even or Elementart “ Spirttital 

AND Moral Truth/’ very rossiBxn, and very useful, and 

IN ANALOGY WITU THE CONDITIONS OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 

WHETHER IN THE INDIVIDUAL OR THE SpECIES 

It IS necessary to observe in the outset that even if I 
were to grant your proposition, “ that a revelation of 
moral and spiritual tiuth is impossible’’ — uiulersianding 
by such “tiiith” what you seem to mean — the truth 
which Natural Eeligion,” as ifc is called, has recognised 
in some shape or othei^ (for it has vancci not a little,) — 
it would leave the chief leasons for imparting an external 
revelation just wheie they weie I, at least, should 
never contend that the sole or even chief object of an 
external levelation is to impart elementary moral or 
spiritual truth, however possible I may deem it. On the 
contrary, I am fully persuaded that the great purpose for 
which such a revelation has been given, is to communicate 
facts and truths, many of which were quite transcendental 
to the human faculties; which man would never have 
discovered, and most of which he would never have sur- 
mised. All this your favourite Mr Newman perceived 
in his eailier days clearly enough, and has recorded his 
sentiments held at that period m his Phases ” ^ It' I 
were to grant you, therefore, your proposition, it would 
leave the question of an external revelation untouched ; 
your hasty inference from it that every book -revelation 
is to be rejected is perfectly gratuitous. 

But I am thoroughly persuaded that the notion of 
the impossibility of an external revelation of moral and 
spiritual truth, even of the elementary form already re- 
ferred to, IS a fallacy. 

Whether the religious faculty in men be a simple 
faculty or (as Sir James Mackintosh seemed to think 
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might possibly be tlie case with conscience), a complex; 
one, constituted by means of several diffeiont powers 
and principles of our nature, is a question not essential 
to the argument; for I fiankly admit at once, with Mr* 
Newman and Mr. Paiker, that theie ts such a suscepti- 
bility (simple 01 complex), and not a mere aboitive ten- 
dency, as Hairington seems to suppose possible. Othei- 
wise I cannot, I confess, account for the fact (so laigely 
insisted upon by Mr. Paiker) of the very general, the 
all but universal adoption by man of some leligion, and 
the powei^ the piodigious power, which, even when 
false, hideously false, it exerts over him. But, then, I 
must as frankly confess that I can as little account for 
all the (not only teriible but) uniform aberiations of tins 
susceptibility, on which Harrington has insisted, and 
which, I do think, prove, (if ever truth was proved by 
induction,) one of two things ; either that, as he says, 
this susceptibility m man was originally defective and 
rudimeniary, or that man is no longer in his normal 
state , m other words, that he is, as the Scriptures 
declare, depraved. I acknowledge I accept this last 
solution , and firmly believe, with Pascal, that without it, 
moral and religious philosophy must toil over the problem 
of humanity in vain. 

If this be so, we have, of course, no difiiculiy in. be- 
lieving that there may be, in spite of the existence of 
the i*eligious faculty in man, ample scope for an external 
revelation, to correct its aberrations and remedy its 
maladies. 

But you will say that this fact is not to be taken for 
granted. I admit it ; and, therefore, lay no further stress 
upon it. I go one step further ; and shall endeavour at 
least, to prove, that supposing man is just as he was 
cieatod, yet also supposing, what neither Mr. Parkci nor 
Mr Newman will deny, (and if they did, the whole 
history of the world would confute them,) that man’s 
religious faculty is not uniform or determinate in its 
action, but is dependent on external development and 
culture for assuming the foim it does, ample scope is still 
left for an external revelation. I contend that the entire 
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condition of iliis susceptibility (as sliown by experience) 
pioyes that if in trutb an external revelation be impos- 
sible, it is not becaubO it lias snpeiseded tlic necessity for 
one; and that the declaration of the elder Deists and 
modern “spiritualists” on this subject, in the face of 
what all history pioves man to be, is the most preposterous 
in the world. 

Further; I contend that all the analogies derived 
from the fundamental laws of the development of man’s 
natuie — from a consideration of the relations in wdiicli 
that nature stands to the external world-— from the 
absolute dependence of the individual on external cul- 
ture, and that of the whole species on its histoi ic develop- 
ment — are all in favour of the notion bofch of the pobsi- 
bility and utility of an external levelation, and even 
in favour of that particular form of it which Mr. Newman 
and you so contemptuously call a “ hooh ” i evelation. 

I. I aigue from all the analogies of the fundamental 
laws of the development of the human mind. Nor do I 
fear to apply the leasoning even to the cases in which it 
has been so confidently asserted that there can be no 
revelation, on the fallacious ground that a revelation “ of 
spiritual and moral truth ” presupposes in man certain 
principles to which it appeals. To possess ceitain facul- 
ties for the appreciation of spiritual and moral truth, is 
one thing, to acquire the conscious possession of that 
truth, IS another ; the former fact would not make an ex- 
ternal revelation superfluous, or an empty name. Every' 
thing m the process of the mind’s development, goes to 
show that, whatever its capacities, tendencies, faculties, 
^potentialities,” (call them what you will,) a certain ex- 
ternal influence is necessaiy to awaken its dormant life ; 
to turn a “potentiality” into an “eneigy;” to transfoim 
^^iminUingoi a tuith into an intelligent, vital, con- 
scious recognition of it. — Nor is this law confined to 
mind alone ; all nature attests its presence. All effects 
are the result of properties or susceptibilities in one 
thing, solicited by external contact with those of others. 
The fire no doubt may smoulder in the dull and lan- 
guid embers ; it is when the external breeze sweeps over 
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iliem, lliat tlicy begin io spaiklc and glow, and vindicato 
the Altai eleiucnt tliey contain The diamond m the 
mine has the same internal pioperties in the darkncfeij as 
in the light , it is not till the sun sliincb upon it, that 
it flashcb on the eye its splendour Look at a iloAvei of 
any particuLii species , avg see that as it is developed in 
connection Avitli a vaiioty of external influences— as it 
oonies successively undoi the action of the sun, ram, 
deAA% soil, it expands in a paiticnhu maiinei, and in that 
only It exhibits a ceitaiii coiiliguiation of paits, a 
ccitain foim of leaf, a ceitaiu coioni, fragrance, and no 
other. We do not doubt, on the one hand, that AVithout 
the slvK^y infiiienees ” these things could never have 
been ; oi*, on the other, that the floAvei assumes tins foini 
of doAKdopinent, and this alone, in Aurtuo of its internal 
structure and organisation But both sets of conditions 
must corivSpire in the lesult. 

It IS much the same AAdth the mind. That it possesses 
cell am tendencies and faculties, aaTiicIi, as it develops 
itself, Avill terminate in certain ideas and sentiments, is 
admitted, but apart from ceitam external conditions of 
development, those sentiments and ideas aviU, in effect, 
never bo foiined — the mind will bo in perpetual slumber 
Thus, in point of fact, this contioversy is connected ulti- 
mately Avith that ancient dispute as to the oiigm, sources, 
and genesis of human knoAvledge uiul sentiments. I shall 
simply take for granted that you aie (as most philosoplieis 
aie) an advocale of innate capacities, but not of ‘innate 
ideas,” of innate susceptibilities,” but not of innate 
sentiments that is, I piesume,you do not contend that 
i,ho mind possesses moi e than the faculties — the laws of 
iiiought and feeling — Avhich, under conditions of external 
development, aclixally give birth to thoughts ^m^feeli'ngs. 
These faculties an<l susceptibilities are, no doubt, con- 
genital AVI til the mind — or laiher, aie the mind itself. 
But its actually manifested phenomena Avait the touch of 
the ewternah and they will be modified accordingly. It 
is absolutely dependent on experience in tins sense, that 
it is only as it is operated upon by the outAvard Avorld 
that the dormant faculties, Avliatevoi' they are, and what- 
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ever their nature, be they few or many, — intellectual, 
moral, or spn itual, — are fii st awakened If a mind were 
created (it is, at least, a conceivable case) with all the 
avenues to the external world closed, — in fact, we some- 
times see approximations to such a condition in certain 
unhappy individuals, — we do not doubt that such a mind, 
by the present laws of the human constitution, could not 
possess an^ thoughts, feelings, emotions ; in fact, could 
exhibit none of the phenomena, spii itual, mteliectual, 
moral, or sensational, which now diversify it. In pio- 
portion as we see human beings approach this condition, 
— in fact, we sometimes see them approach it very 
nearly — we see the ^‘potentialities” of the soul (I do 
not like the word, but it expi esses my meaning better 
than any other I know) held in abeyance, and such an 
impel fcctly awakened man does not, in some cases, mani- 
fest the degree of sensibility or intelligence manifested 
in many animals. If the seclusion from sense and ex- 
perience be quite complete, the life of such a soul would 
be wrapped up in the germ, and possess no more con- 
sciousness than a vegetable. 

It appears, then, universally, that however true it may 
be, and doubtless is, that the laws of thought and feeling 
enable us to .derive from external influence what it alone 
would never give, yet that this external influence zs an 
indispensable condition, as we are at present constituted, 
of the development of any and of all our faculties. 

As this seems the law of development universally, it is 
so of the spiritual and religious part of our nature as well 
as the rest , and in this very fact, we have abundant 
scope for the possibility and utility of a revelation, — if 
God be pleased to give one, — even of elementary moral 
and spiritual truth , since, though conceding the perfect 
congrmfcy between that truth and the structure of the soul, 
it is only as it is in some way actually presented to us 
from without, that the soul arrives at the conscious pos- 
session of it. And what, after all, but such an external 
source of revelation is that Volume of Nature, which, 
operating in perfect analogy with the aforesaid conditions 
of the soul’s development, awakens, though imperfectly, 
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the dormant elements of religious and spiritual life ^ So 
fai fioni its being tiue m any iiitelhgible sense that an 
exieinal levelation of moial and spiritual tiutli is inipos- 
sibie, It is absolutely neceshaiy, m some form, as a condi- 
tion of the evolution of that truth in the human soul ; so 
far fiom its lieing tiue that buch revelation is an absurdity, 
it IS in strict analogy with the fundamental laws of our 
being Whethei, if this be so, the cxpiess external pre- 
sentation of such tiiith in a book constiucted by divine 
w'lsdom and expressed m human language — this last 
being the mobt uiiiveisal and most appiopiiato instru- 
ment by which man’s doimant powers are actually 
awakened, — * may not bo a more effective method of at- 
taining the end than any of man’s devising, whether 
instinctive or artificial ; or than the casual influences 
of extiumal nature, well or ill deciphered ; all this is 
another questron But Aomc such external apparatus — 
applied to the faculties of men — is essential, whether it 
be in the Volume of Nature, or in the “Bible,” or in a 
hook of Ml. Newman or Mr. Parker. All that makes 
the diflcreiice between you and a Hottentot (to recur 
to that illustration which Hanington, I really think, 
fairly erapioyod) depends on extoinal influences, and 
the consequent development of the spiritual and religious 
faculties 

And this very fact — the unspeakable differences be- 
tween man and man, nation and nation, as regaxds the 
recognition, the conscious possession of even elementary 
“ moral and spiritual truth ” (varying, as it perpetually 
docs, as those external influences vary, and more or less 
pcrfoci, aceoidmg as that external “ revelation ” which 
in some degree, and of some species, is ludispensable, is 
more or less perfect), affords another indication of the 
ample utility of an external divi7ie revelation, as well as 
of its possibility ; and a proof that if theie be one, it is 
in harmony, again, wnth the conditions of human nature. 
And here I may employ, in further illubti ation, one of 
the analogies I adverted to a little time ago. Not only 
is the flower neoei independent of external influences 
for its actual development,— not only would it remain 
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in the germ witliout them, — but we see that within 
ceitain limits, often very wide, the /iwd of external 
inhuence opeiates powerfully on the species, and on the 
individual itself, — accoiding as it is in one climate or 
another — in tins soil or that — submitted to culture 
or sujBTeied to grow wild. It is needless to apply the 
analogy While we see that the moial and spiritual 
faculties of man, no more than his other faculties, can 
attain their development except in co-operation with 
so?ne external influences, we also see that they exhibit 
every degiee and variety of development accoiding to 
the quality of those external infuences Istlieie then 
not even a possibility left for an external revelation ^ If 
the actual exhibition of any spiiitual and leligious phe- 
nomena in man not only depends on some exteiiuil in- 
fluences and cultuie, but peipetually vanes witJi them, 
what would such a revelation be but a provision in 
analogy with these facts ^ But it is sufficient to rebut 
this gratuitous dictum, — of an external revelation of 
^''spiritual and moral truth being impossible,” — that 
some external influence is necessary for any develop- 
ment of the religious faculty at all. If the last be 
necessary^ I cannot conceive how the other should be 
impossible 

Hor is it any reply to say, — as I think has been 
abundantly shown in your debates with Ilaiiington, — 
that any such external influences only make articulate 
that which already existed inarticulately in the heart 5 
that they only chafe and stimulate into life the ivory of 
Pygmalioifls statue,” to use his expression, — the dormant 
principles and sentiments which somehow existed, but 
were in deep slumber. That which makes them vital, 
active, the objects of consciousness, and the sources of 
power, may well be called a “revelation.” Nay, since 
It seems that, in some way, this outward voice must be 
heard first, I think it is more propeily so called than 
the internal response of the heart. That is rather the 
echo. 

It may be admitted that the elementary txmths of reli- 
gion, once propounded, are promptly admitted, but still 
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in some extornal shnpo tliey loqiiire to be pi'opoiinded. 
Th(‘ie IS vsncli a tliinp^ m the liiimaii mind asimiealised 
initii, ])oth intellectual and spiiitual. ilio inarticulate 
inuUeiing of an obscurely felt sentiment ; a ’s^agiic appe- 
tency foi sonn‘iliing we are not distinctly conscious of. 
The (dear nttcnanee of it — its distinct pioposition to us, 
is the VC) }/ thing that is often wanted to convert tins dim 
feeling into distinct vision This is the electric spark 
which tianhfornis two invisible gases into a visible and 
transpaicnt thud; this is the influence which evolves 
the latent caloiic, and makes it a powerful and active 
element 

I cannot help Ihinkmg that the great source of your 
fallacy on this subject arises fiom confounding the idea 
of certain chaiacteribtic tendencies and potentialities of 
our nature with the supposition— contiadicted by the 
whole leligious lustoiy of man in all ages — that they 
must b(j eveiy where efficaciously active, and sponta- 
neously exlnbit a normal manifestation ; than which 
there cannot, I* conceive, be a greatei error. 

I must (uitreat ^^ou to lecollect Haiiington’s dilemma. 
Either the supposed truths of your spiritual theory or 
tliat of Ml. Newman or Mr Paiker are known to all 
mankind or not; if they are, surely their books, and 
every siudi book is tbo most impertinent in the world ; 
if not, these authors did well to wiite, supposing them 
to have truth on their side ; but then that vindicates the 
possibility and utility of a “ book-revelatuin ” 

II, Bui I go a st,cp farther, and not' only contend 
that from the very law of the sours development, there 
is ample scope for a revelation, even of elementary 
“moral and spiritual truth,” but that even if we sup- 
posed all men in actual possession of that truth, in some 
sliajic or other, there would still be abundant scope for 
a divinely constructed external instiument for giving 
it efficacy, and that this, again, is in perfect analogy 
with the fundamental condition of the soul’s action. 
The principles of spiritual and religious life are ca- 
pable, in an infinite variety of ways, of being modi- 
fied, intensified, vivified by tlic external influoncea 
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brought to bear upon them from time to time. Not 
only must that external influence be cxeited for the 
first awakening of the soul, but it must be continued all 
our life long; in order to maintain the principles, thus 
elicited in a state of activity. Sometimes they seem 
for awhile to have been half-obliteiated — to fade away 
from the consciousness ; they are le-illumined, made to 
blaze out again in brilliant light on the ^Mvalls of the 
chambers of imagery,” by some outward stimulus ; by a 
“word spoken in season” — by the recollection of some 
weighty apothegm which embodies tiuth — some en- 
nobling image which illustrates it , by the utterance of 
certain “charmed woids,” hallowed by a&socialion as 
they fall on the external sense, or aie lecalled by me- 
moiy How familiai to us all is this dependence on the 
external ! How dull, how sluggish, has often been the 
souP A single word, the sight of an object sui rounded 
with vivid associations, the sudden suggestion of a half- 
forgotten strain of poetry or song, what power have 
these to stir its stagnant depths, and awaken “ spiritual ” 
and every other species of emotion as well as intellectual 
activity ! The lightning does not more suddenly cleave 
the cloud in which it slumbered, the sleeping ocean is 
not more suddenly rufiled by the descending tempest, 
than the soul of man is thus capable of being vivified 
and animated by the presentation of appiopriate ob- 
jects, — nay often, by even the most casual external 
impulses. If this be so, is it not possible that an external 
instrument for thus stimulating and vivifying spiritual 
life might be given us by Grocl which if not, in literal 
stnetness, a “revelation,” would viitualiy have all the 
effect of one, as rekindling the dying light, re-ill umming 
the fading chaiacters, of spiiitiiai truth 

Nor, surely, is there much piesumption in supposing 
that the appropriate influences of such an instrumentality 
might be brought to bear upon us with inflnite advantage 
by Him who alone possesses perfect access to all tiie 
avenues of our spirits ; a perfect mastery of our whole 
nature ; of intellect, imagination, and conscience , of 
those laws of association and emotion which he himaelf 
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lias flamed. If Sliakspcaie and Milton can daily exercise 
over myiiads of minds an ascendancy wliicli makes their 
admiieis speak of them almost with the “ Bibliolatry ” 
with which Ml, Newman makes the Christian speak of 
the Bible, I apprehend God could construct a “ book,” 
oven though it told man nothing which was strictly a 
icvelation, which might be of iniinite value to him , 
simply fiom the fact that the modes in which truths 
opeiate uxion us, and by which our faculties are educated 
to their peifection, are scaicely less important than 
either the tiuths or the faculties themselves. 

But I need say the less upon tins point, inasmuch as 
Ml Newman has spoken of the New Testament, and its 
influence over his mental histoiy, in teims which con- 
clusively show that if it be not a revelation,” ample 
space IS left for such a divinely constiucted book, if God 
were pleased to give one, 

“ There is no book in all the world,” says he, “ which 
I love and esteem so much as the New Testament, with 
the devotional parts of the Old. Theie is none winch I 
know so intimately, the veiy words of which dwell close 
to mo %n my most saa ed thoughts^ none for which I so 
thank God, none on which my soul and heart have been 
to so gieat an extent moulded In my early boyhood^ it 
was my jirivate delight and daily companion ; and to it 
I owe the best part of whatevei wisdom there is in my 
manhood.” 

I only doubt whether even this testimony, strong as it 
lepresents the power which the Book lias had in 
modifying his inteiioi life, though he would now fain 
renounce its proper authority ; whether it has not had 
more to do than ho thinks in originating his conception 
of such ^^moial and spiritual” truth as he still recognises. 
Its veiy language comes so spontaneously to his lips, that 
his dialect of “spiiitualism ” is one continued plagiarism 
from David and Isaiah, Paul and Christ Nay, it may 
well be doubted whether the entiie substance of his 
spiritual theory be any thing else than a distorted and 
mutilated Christianity. 

Soul, pp 2U, 242. 
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Some of tlie previous observations also apply to tlie 
possibility and utility of a divinely oiiginated statement 
of “ ethical truth , ” nor will they be neutialised by an 
objection which Mr. Newman is fond of urging, — ^namely, 
that a hooli cannot expiess (as it is freely acknowledged 
no book can) the limitations with which maxims of ethical 
truth are to be received and applied , that all it can do is 
to give general principles, and leave them to bo applied 
by the individual reason and conscience. The leasoning 
IS refuted hj fact The same thing precisely is done, 
and necessarily done in every depaitment in which men 
attempt to convey instruction in any pai ticulai art or 
method. It is thus with the geneial piinciples of me- 
chanics, of law, of medicine Yet men nevei entertain 
a notion that the collection and inculcation of such 
maxims are of no use, or of little, mciely because they 
must be intelligently modified and not blindly applied 
in action. If indeed thei^e were any force in the objec- 
tion, it would put an end to all instruction — > that of Mr. 
Newman’s “spiritual faculty” amongst the rest, for that 
too can only prompt us by general impulses, and leaves 
us in the same ignorance and perplexity how far we are 
to obey them. That is still a point to be otherwise detei- 
mmed. The genuine result of such reasoning, if it were 
acted upon, would be that we need never, in any science 
or art whatevei, tiouhle oin selves to enunciate any general 
principle or maxim, because perfectly useless ’ Similarly, 
we need never inculcate on children the duty of obeying 
their parents, honouring their superiois, of being ftugal 
or diligent, humble or aspiring, the particular circum- 
stances and limitations in which they are to be applied 
being indeterminate ^ But is not the experience of every 
day and of all the world against it ? Is not the early 
and sedulous inculcation of just maxims of dnij felt to 
be a great auxiliary to its peiformance in the circum- 
stances in which it IS necessary to apply them ^ Is not 
the possession of a gencial rule, with the advantages of 
a clear and concise expression — m the form of familiar 
proverbs, or embodied in powerful imagery ^ — a potent 
suggestive to the mind? not only whispering of duty, 
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but, pcrpotual lecuiience, aiding the hah/' of attend- 
ing to it ? It) not the caily and earnest itciation of such 
sententious wisdom in the ears of the young — the honour 
which has been paid to sages who have elicited it, or 
felicitously expies&ed it — the caie with which these 
treasures of moral wisdom have been garneied up — tho 
perpetual ctfoits to conjoin elementary moral truth with 
the lancy and association — is not all this a standing 
teslimony 1o a consciousness of the value of such auxi- 
liaiies of virtue and duty ^ Is it not felt, that, however 
gciieial such tiuths may bo, the very forms of expression 
— the poi table shape in winch the truth is jnesented — . 
have an immense value in relation to piactice Admit- 
ting, therefore, as before — but, as befoic, only conceding 
it for argument’s sake (for the limits of variation, even as 
regards the elementary truths of mo^als^ are, as experience 
shows, very wide) — that each man m some shape could 
anticipate for himself the more important ethical truth, 
there would be yet ample scope left for the utility of a 
divinely constiucted instrument for its exhibition and 
enforcement, in perfect harmony with the modes in which 
it IS actually exhibited and enforced by man, and in close 
analogy with tho form m which lie attempts the same 
task, whenever he teaches any practical art or method 
whatever 

Only may it not be again presumed here, that he wlio 
knows perfectly what is in man” would be able to per- 
form the woik with correspondent perfection ? Whether 
he has pei formed it in the Bible or not, that book does, 
at all events, contain not merely a larger portion of puio 
ethical truth than any other in the world — but ethical 
truth expressed and exhibited (as Mr. Newman himself, 
and most olher persons, would admit) in modes incom- 
parably better adapted than in any other book to lay 
liold of the memory, the imagination, the conscience, and 
the heart. 

Even, then, if we conceded that elementary spiritual 
and moral truth ” is not only congruous to man’s faculiies, 
but in some shape universally lecognised and possesbed, 
it might yet be contended, from the mmncT m which 

s 
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sucli truth is dependent for its power and vitality on 
the forms in -which it comes in contact with the human 
spiiit and stimulates it, that ample space is left for such 
a divine instiument as the Bible , and that it would be 
in pel feet conformity with the laws of our nature — in 
analogy with the known modes in which external aids 
give efEcacy to such truth At the same time, be pleased 
once moie to remember, that I concede so much only for 
argument’s sake , I contend that in the stricter sense, 
without some external aid — and the Bible may be at 
least as effectual — the leligioiis faculty will not expand 
at all, and that even where theie are these indispensable 
external influences, the recognition of the tiuth is obscure 
or blight, as those intluences vary in their degiees of 
appi opi latenc'^b Wliei e they ai e i ude and impei feet (as 
amongst baibaious nations) wo have ihe spectacle of a 
soul winch stiuggles towaids the light, like a plant to 
which but a small portion of the sun’s rays is admitted ; 
it depends on the fiee admission of that light whether or 
not it shall airive at its full development — its beauty, 
its fragiance, and its coloui. The most that merely 
human culture can promise, even undet the most favour- 
able ciicumstanccs (witness ancient Greece!), is that 
men, in some few favoured instances, may possibly attain 
those truths which it may be admitted aio congenial to 
ihe soul, and easily recognised when once piopounded, 
but which, in fact, few men, by naiuie’s sole teaching, 
ever do clearly attain It is infiniiely impoi tant that the 
path, dimly explored by sages alone, should be thrown 
open to mankind Is it not even possible then that this 
task should be peifoimed bj^ a book like the Bible ? and 
if such a book were given, would it not bo, I once more 
ask, in analogy with the fundamental laws of the soul’s 
development its uniform dependence on external in- 
fluences for mijj result, and the va liable nature of that 
result, as the influence itself is more oi less appropriate? 
To affirm that each man at once, by internal illumination 
alone, attains a clear lecogmtion of even elementary 
“ moral and spiritual truth,” is to ignoio the laws accoid- 
nig to which the soul’s activity is developed, and to con- 
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tradiet universal expeiience, wliiclitclb us that tlie gioat 
majority of mankind aie but m jinituil pot^scssion of this 
‘Spiiitual and moial tiuth/’ and hold it Ibi the most pait 
in connection with the most piodigioiis and peinicious 
eri 01 s 

You will perceive that I have hoi e chosen to argue the 
question of the possibility and utility of a “'revelation’^ 
on yom own grounds , but, locollect what I have said, 
that, in fact, tlieyjm^67j;«/ieasous for a levelation would 
still remain in force even if all you demand weie con- 
ceded It IS a point winch I do not find that Mr. ]S"ew- 
inaii’s dictum affects. 

Theie may obviously be other facts and other tiuths as 
intimately connected with man’s destinies and happiness 
as the elementary tiuths of lehgious and moral science ; 
facts and tiuths which may be necessary to give efficacy 
to mere elementary principles, and to supply motives 
to the performance of moral pieccpts. And how ample 
in this respect are man’s necessities, and how large thc^ 
field for a divine revelation,” if we content ourselves 
with such a meagre theology as that of Mr Parker and 
Mr. Newman, you see plainly enough in the questions 
asked by Hairing ton I How many of Mi. Newman’s 
and Mr. Parker’s assumptions, — the moment they step 
beyond such ^‘spiritual and inoial truth” as is •'^elemen- 
tary” indeed, — does Hairing ton declare that he finds 
unverified by his own consciousness, and needing, if true, 
an authority to confirm them far more weighty than 
theirs J As to the terms of access to the Supreme Being 

— liib aspects towards man — man’s duties towards him 

— the future destinies, oven the future existence^ of the 
soul (a point on which these writers are themseives 
divided) — the boasted progress” of the race, which 
they prophesy ” indeed, but without any credentials of 
their mission, you see how on all these points Harrington 
inaintams — and oli 1 how many, if the Bible be untrue, 
must maintain with him — that he is in total darkness ! 

IIL But I must piocced to show yet further, if you 
will have patience with me, that, supposing a divine 
external revelation to be given, it is in striking analogy 
s 2 
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not only witli tlie primary laws of development of our 
whole intellectual and spiiitual beinT, but with the fact 
— undeniable, however unaccountable, — that our sub- 
jection to external influences does, m truth, not only 
mould and modify, but usually determine our intellectual 
and religious position. We see not only that some ex- 
ternal influence is necessary to awahcn any activity at 
all, but that it is actually so powerful and so inevitable 
from the manner in which man enters the world, and is 
brought up in it, — his long years of dependence, abso- 
lute dependence on the education which is given him 
(and what an education it has ever been for the mass of 
the lace ^ ), — that it makes all the cliflerence, intellectually 
and morally, between a New Zealand savage and an 
Englishman — between the giosscst idolater and the 
most enlightened Chiistiaii. Tins fact affects alike our 
intellectual and spiritual condition The savage can use 
his senses better than the civilised, but the inteival is 
trifling compared with that between the intellectual con- 
dition of a man who can appreciate Milton and Newton, 
and that of our Teutonic ancestors. In the sentiments of 
a spiritual nature there is the same wide gulf — or rather 
wider — between a Hottentot and a Paul. Yet the same 
“ susceptibilities ” and. ‘‘ potentialities ” are in each human 
mind The same remark applies to the sense of the 
beautiful and sublime ; the characteristic faculties are in 
all mankind; it is education which elicits them Nay, 
would you not stare at a man who should affirm that 
education was not itself a species of revelation,” simply 
because the truths thus communicated were all ^^poten- 
tially” in the mind befoio^* The fact is, that education 
IS of co-oidinate importance with the very fficulties 
without which it cannot be imp ai ted. 

Now we cannot break away fiom that law of develop- 
ment with which our individual existence is involved, 
and which necessarily (as far as any will of ours is con- 
cerned) is a most important, nay, the most important, 
element in that tertium quid which man becomes in virtue 
of the threefold elements which constitute him ; — 1°, a 
given internal constitution of mind; 2°, the modilying 
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effects of tlie actual exoi'ciso of Ins faculties and tlieir 
interaction with one anotliei, icsultmg in liahifs ^ and, 
that extciiial world, of intluences which supplies the 
materiel fioni which this strange plant exiiacts its ali- 
ment, and ultimately deiives its fair fruits or its jjoisonous 
bciries All this is inevitable, upon the supposition that 
man was to be a social, not a sohtai y being — linked by an 
indissoluble chain to those who came heloie and to those 
who come after him — dependent, absolutely dependent 
upon others for his being, his training, his whole con- 
dition, civil, social, intellectual, moial, and religious. 1^’, 
then, an external instrument of moial and religious cul- 
ture were given by God to man, would it not be in strict 
analogy with this tiemendous and mysterious law of 
human development ? 

IV. I must bo permitted to proceed yet one step 
further, and affiim that the 'WQvy form in which this pre- 
sumed revelation has (as we say) been given — that of a 
Booh — is also in strict analogy with the law by winch 
God himself has made this an indispensable instrument 
of all human progress. We have just seen that man i« 
what he is, as much (to say the least) by the influence of 
external causes as by the iniluence of the internal piin- 
ciples of his constitution ; it must be added that to make 
that external influence of much efiiciency at all, still 
more to render it either universally or progressively 
benefleial, the woild waits for a — Book. Among the 
varied external influences amidst which the human race 
is developed, this is incomparably the most important, 
and the only one that is absolutely essential IJpon it 
the collective education of the race depends. It is the 
solo instrument of registering, perpetuating, transmitting 
thought 

Yes — whatever trivial and vulgar associations may 
impair our due conceptions of the grandeur of this ma- 
terial and artiflcial oiganon of man’s development, as 
com jiared with the intellectual and moral energies, which 
have recourse to it, but which are almost impotent with- 
out it- — God has made map’s whole career of tnumpha 
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dependent npoiv tliis same art of vn iting ^ Tlie wliole 
progress of the woild he has created lie^ has made de- 
pendent upon the Alphabet! Without this the pi ogress 
of the individual is mconceivablj slow, and with him, for 
the most piogiess terminates. By tins alone can 
we garner the fruits of experience — become wise by 
the wisdom of others, and stiong by their strength 
Without this, man everywhere lemains, ago after age, 
immovably a savage ; and if he were to lose it when he 
has once gained it, would, aftei a little inelfectual dutter 
by the aid of tradition, sink into baibaiism again. Till 
tins caidinai want is supplied, all considerable “progiess 
lb impossible It may look odd to say that the whole 
world is dependent on anything so purely aitidcial, but, 
in point of fact, it it* only another way of stating the 
trath, that G-od has constituted the lace a senes of 
mutually dependent beings , and as each term of this 
senes is perishable and evanescent, the development and 
improvement of the race must depend on an instrument 
by which an intei connection can be maintained between 
its parts; till then, piogiCss must not only be most pre- 
carious, but virtually impossible. To the trutli of this 
all history testides. I say, then, not only that if God has 
given man a revelation at all, ho has but acted in analogy 
with that law by which he has made him so absolutely 
dependent upon external culture, but that if he has given 
it in the veiy s/iape of a hook^ he has acled also in strict 
analogy with the very form in which ho has imposed 
that law on the world. lie has simply made use of that 
instrument, which, by the very constitution of our natuie 
and of the woild, lie has made absolutely essential to the 
progiess and advancement of humanity. May wo not 
conclude from analogy that if God has indeed thus con- 
stituted the world, and if lie busies himself at all in the 
fortunes of miseiable humanity, he has not disdained to 
take part in its education, by condescendingly using that 
very instrument which liim&eif lias made the condition 
of il human pi ogress ^ I think, even if you hesitate to 
admit that God given us^ a “book-revelation,’’ you 
must admit it would be at least in manifest coincidence 
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witli the laws of liuman dovelojiment and the “ constitu- 
tion and course of natuie ” 

To conclude • I must say that Mr. Newman, in his 
account of the of leligion, does himself m effect 

admit (as Harrington has leinaiked) an external reve- 
lation,’’ though not in a book. Tor what else is that 
appaiatus of exieinal influences by which the seveial 
prepaiatoiy or auxiliary emotions aie awakened and the 
development of your “ spiritual faculty ” effected ^ — con- 
tact with the outward world — with visible and mateiial 
iiatuie — the instruction of the living voice' If you 
acknowledge all this without derogation, as you imagine, 
to the sublime and divine functions of the indwelling 
^^spiiitual” power, why this rabid, this, I might almost 
say, pueiile (if I ought not lather to say fanatical) hatred 
of the very notion of a “ book-revelation ^ ” 

Let us confess that if a revelation be possible at all, 
it cannot be more woithy of God to giv'e one even from 
than in such a shape as a “ book; ” since with- 
out a “ BOOK ” man remains an idolatex, in spite of his 
fine spiritual faculties,” and a baibarian, in spite of his 
sublime intellect , in fact, not much better than the beasts, 
in spite of all those noble capacities which, although they 
are i7i him, are as it wore hopelessly locked up till he has 
obtained this key to their treasui es. 

Nor do I think that the invectives of the modern 
spiritualists on this point are paiticulaily becoming, 
when WG reflect not only that they freely give mankind 
what Harrington declai es to bo to him, and I must say 
are equally to me, thei7' book-rovelations,” but in veiy 
deed, as he truly afhrms, have given us nothing else It 
has been much the same with all who have rejected his- 
torical Chnstianiiy, fiom Lord Herbert’s time downwaids. 

I paused, and Foilowe>s mused. At last he said, “ I 
cannot fool convinced that the absolute religion ’ is not 
(as Mr. Parker says) essentially the same in all men, and 
internally revealed The want exists in all, and there 
must, according to the anangements of universal iiatme, 
be the sit2)ph/ , just as the eye is for the light, and the 
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liglit is for the eye. As he says, ^ we feel instinctively 
it must be so.’ ” 

Unhappily,” said Harrington, “ Mr. Parker says 
that many things must be which we hnd arc not, and 
this among the number. At least, I for one, shall not 
grant that the sort of spiritual ‘ supply ’ which is given to 
the Calmuck, or the savage ‘besmcaied with the blood of 
human sacrifices/ at all resembles that uniform light 
which is made for all people’s eyes ” 

Pellowes seemed still perplexed with his old difficulty. 

I cannot help thinking,” he began again, that the 
‘spiritual faculty’ acts by immediate ‘ insight,’ and has 
nothing to do with ‘logical jnocesses’ or ‘intellectual 
propositions,’ or the sensational or the imaginative paits 
of oui nature; that it ‘ gazes immediately upon spiiitual 
truth.’ Now in the argument you have constructed you 
have expressly implied the contiary. You have said, 
you know, that even if you granted men to be in pos- 
session of ‘ spiritual and moral truth,’ there might still 
be large space for a divinely constructed book from the 
refiex operation of the intellect, the imagination, and so 
forth, upon the products of the spiritual faculty ; both 
directly, and also indirectly, inasmuch as external in- 
fluences modify or stimulate them.” 

“ But,” said I, “ does not Mr. Newman himself, in 
the first part of his Treatise on the Soul, admit the 
recipiocal action of all these on the too plastic sinritual 
liroducts ; and as to ‘ logical and intellectual processes,’ 
does he not continually employ them — for Ms system 
of opinions, though he will not allow them to be em- 
ployed against it? And by what other means than 
through the intervention of your senses^ by which you 
read Ins pages — your imagination^ by which you seize 
his illustrations — your intellcci^ by which you compie- 
hend his arguments, did he reclaim you, as you say he 
has done, from many of your ancient ‘errors ? How else, 
in the name of common sense, did he get access to your 
soul at all ? ” 

^ “I cannot pretend to defend Mr. Newman’s con*- 
sistency,” said he, "in his various statements on this 
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snlijcct. I ackno-wlcdge I am even puzzled to find out 
liow he did convince me, upon his hypothesis ” 

“ Are you sure,” said I, laughing, “ that lie ever 
convinced you at alP However, all your peiplexity 
seems to mo to arise from supposing the spiritual 
powers of man to act in greater ibolation fiom his other 
poweis than is conceivable or even possible. Not apart 
from these, but in intimate conjunction with them, 
arc the functions of the soul performed. The divorce 
between the ^ spiritual faculties ’ and the intellect, which 
your favourite, Mr. Newman, has attemped to efiect, 
is impossible. It is an attempt to sever phenomena 
which co-exist in the unity of our own consciousness. 
I am bound in justice to admit that there are otheis of 
our ^ modern spiiituahsts ’ who condemn this prepos- 
tcrous attempt to separate what God hath joined so 
inseparably. Even Mi. Newman does practically con- 
tradict his own assertions , and outraged leason and 
intellect have avenged his wrongs upon them by de- 
serting him when he has invoked them, and left him to 
expiGSS his paiadoxes m endless perplexity and con- 
fusion. But this conversation is no bad preface to 
some observations on this impoitant fallacy, (as I Con- 
ceive,) which I have appended to the paper I have lead, 
and, with your leave, I will finish -with them.” They 
assented, and I proceeded. 

It is very common for philosophers, spiritual and 
otherwise, to be guilty of two opposite errors, both 
exposed in the first book of the Novum Organum One 
is, that of supposing the phenomena which they have to 
analyse, more simple, more capable of being reduced to 
some one pnncqfic than is really the case, the other, 
that of introducing a cumbrous complexity of operations 
unknown to nature. It is unnecessary here to adduce 
examples of the last ; qiiito as frequently, at least, is 
man apt to bo guilty of the first. He imagines that the 
complex and generally deeply convoluted x^^^^nomena 
he IS called to investigate arc capable of being more 
summarily analysed than they can be. The ends to be 
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answered in nature by the same set of instruments are 
in many cases so various, and in some respects so limit 
and traverse one another, that, though the same multi- 
phcity of ends is attained moie completely, and in higher 
aggregate perfection, than by any device which man’s 
ingenuity could substitute for them, yet those instru- 
ments are necessaiily very complex at the best Look, 
for example, at the system of organs by which, variously 
employed, we utter the infinite variety of aiticulate 
sounds, perform the most necessary of all vital functions 
(that of respiration), masticate solid food, and swallow 
fluids. The miiacle is, that any one set of organs in any 
conceivable juxtaposition should sufiice to discharge 
wifch such amazing facility and lapidity these different 
and rapidly alternated functions, yet, I suppose, few 
who have studied anatomy will deny that, though rela- 
tively to the vaiiety of purposes it has to peifoim, the 
apparatus is very simple, it is ahsolutely very complex ; 
and that its parts play into one another with great facility 
indeed, hut with endless intricacy. 

To apply these observations to my special object. To 
one who attentively studies man’s immaterial anatomy, 
mudh the same complexity is, I think, apparent ; the 
philosopher is too apt to assume it to be much more 
simple than it is. It is the very error, as I conceive, 
into winch some of you modern “spiritualists” fill when 
considering the phenomena of our religious natuie. You 
do not sufficiently regard man as a complicated unity; — 
you represent, if you do not suppose, the sevoial capa- 
cities of his nature — the different parts of it, sensational, 
emotional, intellectual, moial, spiritual, — as set off from 
one another by a sharper boundary line than nature 
acknowledges. They all work for immediate ends, in- 
deed ; but they all also woik for, with, and upon each 
other, for other ends than their own. Yet as they all 
exist in one indivisible mind, or rather constitute it, they 
form one most intricate machine * and it can rarely 
happen that the particular phenomena of our interior 
nature we happen to be investigating do not involve 
many others. Throughout his book on the “ Soul,” we 
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iincl Mr Newman employing expressions (tliongli I admit 
there are others winch contradict them) which imply 
that the plimiomena of leligion — of what he calls 
spiritual insight,” may be viewed in clearer distinction 
from those of the intellect, than, as I conceive, they ever 
can be , and that a much cleaier separation can bo ef- 
fected between them than nature has made possible. 
To hear him sometimes speak, one wmuld imagine that 
the logical, the moral, and the spiritual are held together 
by no vital bond of connection ; nay, from some expres- 
sions, one would think that the “logical” faculty had 
nothing to do with lehgion, if it is not to be supposed 
rather to stand in the way of it ; that the “ intellect ” 
and the “ spiritual faculty ” may each retire to its “ va- 
cant mtorliinar cave,” and never tiouble its head about 
what the other is doing. Thus he says in one place, 
“All the grounds of belief pioposed to the mere under- 
standing have nothing to do with Faith at In 

another, “ The processes of thought have nothing to 
quicken the conscience or affect the souL”f “ How then 
can the state of the soul be tested by the conclusion to 
which the intellect is led ? ” | And accordingly you see 
he evorywheie affirms that wo ought not to have any 
better or worse opinion of any man for his “intellectual 
creed and that “ religious pi ogress” cannot be “anti- 
cipated” till intellectual “ creeds are destroyed.”§ 

Here one would imagine that the intellectual, moral, 
and spiriiual had even less to do with the production of 
(‘acli other’s results than matter and mind reciprocally 
liave wnth thcir> These last, we see, in a thousand 
eases act and react upon one another , and modify each 
other’s peculiar pioducts and operations m a most im- 
portant maimer. How much more leasonably may wo 
infer that the elementary faculties of the same indivibible 
mind will not discharge their functions without import- 
ant reciprocal action ; that in no case can we have the 
process pure and simple as the result of the operation of 
a single faculty ! 

* Soul, p. 223. 

X Hud. p 245 


riiifl p. 245, 

§ Thafaes, p 222. 
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If it were not so, I see not how we are to perform any 
of the functions of a spiritual natiii e, even as dehiietl by 
you and your favoiiiite wiiteis; unless, indeed, you 
would equip the soul with an entire Sunday suit of sepa- 
rate capacities of reasoning, reinembeiing, imagining, 
hoping, rejoicing, and so on, to he expiessly used by the 
^‘soul” alone when engaged in her spiiitual functions ; 
quite didbient from that old, threadbare, much-worn suit 
of faculties, having similar functions indeed, but exer- 
cised on other objects. 

Wliat can be more obvious (and it must be admitted 
that the most fanatical “spiritualist” employs expres- 
sions, and, what is more, uses methods which imply 
it), than that whether we have a distinct religious ta- 
culiy, or whether it be the result of the action of many 
faculties, the functions of our “spiiitual” nature are 
performed by the instrumentality, and involve the inter- 
vention of the very same much-abused faculties which 
enable us to perfoim any other function. It is one and 
the same indivisible mind which is the subject of reh^ 
gious thought and emotion, and of any other thought and 
emotion. Eeligious truths like any other truth, is em- 
braced by the understanding — as indeed it would be a 
queer kind of truth that is not ; is stated in propositions, 
yields infeiences, is adorned by eloquence, is lilnstrated 
by the imagination, and is thus, as well as from its 
intrinsic claims, rendered powerful over the emotions, 
the aifections, and the will In brief, when the soul 
apprehends, reasons, remembers, rejoices, hopes, fears, 
spirituaUi/, it surely does not perform these functions by 
totally different hicnlties fiom those by which similar 
things are done on other occasions All experience and 
consciousness are against the supposition. In religion^ 
men's minds are employed on moie sublime and elevated 
themes indeed, but the operations themselves are essen- 
tially of the same nature as in other cases. Hence wo 
see the dependence of the true development of religion 
on the just and hai^monious action of all our faculties. 
They march together, and it is the glorious prerogative 
of true religion that it makes them do so ; that all the 
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elements of our nature being indissolubly connected, and 
pel pi'liially acting and icaeting on one another, should 
aid one anothei', and attain a more just conjoint action. 
If there bo acceptable it presupposes belief of the 
trufh^ as well as love of it in the lioait , if there be holy 
habit, It implies just hioioledge of duty ; if there be 
spn itual emotion awakened, it will still be in accordance 
with the laws which ordinarily produce it ; that is, be- 
cause that which shoidd pioduce it is perceived by the 
sensoto 01 the intellect, is recalled by the memory, is 
\ ivitied hy the imagination. If faith, and hope, and love 
often kindle into activity and hallow these instruments 
by which and through which they act, it is not the less 
fine, that apart fiom these — as constituting the same 
indiMSible mind — faith, and hope, and love cannot 
exist , and not only so ; but when faith is languid, and 
hope faint, and love expiring, these faculties themselves 
shall often in their turn initiate the process which shall 
revive them all ; some outward object, some incident of 
life, some “magic woid,” some glorious image, some 
siahvait truth, suddenly and eneigetically stated, shall, 
through the medium of the senses, the imagination or 
the intellect, set the soul once more in a blaze, and revive 
the emotions which it is at other times only their office to 
express. A sanctified intellect, a hallowed imagination, 
devout affections, have a reciprocal tendency to stimulate 
eacli other. In -whatever faculty of our nature the sti- 
mulus may bo felt — in the intellect or the imagination 
— it is thence propagated through the my s tenons net- 
work of the soul to the emotions, the affections, the con- 
seieneo, the will: or, conversely, these last may com- 
mence the movement and propagate it in reveise order. 
Each may become in turn a contie of influence ; but so 
iudi\ isible is the soul and mind of man, so indissolubly 
bound together the elements which constitute them, that 
the influence once commenced never stops where it 
began, but acts upon them all. The ripple, as that of 
a stone clropiiecl into still water, no matter where, may be 
f aini.(‘r and fainter the fui ther from the spot where the 
commotion began, but it will stop only with the bank. 
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Ordinarily, many functions of tlie mind are involved in 
each, and sometimes all in one. 


Jiihj 24. Yesterday, a somowliat interesting conver- 
sation took place between Hariington and Edward Ro- 
binson, a youth at College, a fiiend of George Fellowes’s 
family. He is a devout admirer of Strauss, and thinks 
that writer has completely destioyed the historical cha- 
racter of the Gospels. I was, as usual, stiuck with the 
candoui and logical consistency with which our Sceptic 
was disposed to regard the subject 

“ You have Lingard and Macaulay here, I see,” said 
young Robinson. need hardly ask, I think, which 
you find the more pleasant leading ^ ” 

“You need not, indeed,’^ ciied Ilariington. “Mr. 
Macaulay is so superior to the Roman Catholic histoiian 
(though his merits are great too) in genius, in eloquence, 
in variety and amplitude of knowledge, in imagination, 
in style, that there is no compaiison between them.” 

“ And do you think Mr. Macaulay as accurate as ho 
is full of genius and eloquence ? ” 

“ If he be said Harrington, laughing, “ I am 
afraid there are very few of us deeply versed enough in 
history to detect his delinquencies, or even to say 
whether they have been committed. There may be, for 
aught I know, some cases (of infinite impoitance of 
course) in which he has repiesented an event as having 
taken place on the 20th Doc. 1693, whereas it took 
place on the 3rd Jan. 1694 , or he may have said that 
Sir Thomas Nobody was the son of another Sir Thomas 
Nobody, whereas two or three antiquaries can incon- 
testibly prove that he was the son of Sir John Nobody, 
and nephew of the above To me, I confess, he appears 
distinguished scarcely more by the splendour of his ima- 
gination than by tlie opulence of his knowledge, and the 
imperial command which he possesses over it. But, in 
truth, the accuracy or otherwise of history wlion it is at 
all remote, is a matter m which I feel le>ss int<*r(‘si than 
I once did 1 1 ead, indeed, hir. Macaulay with pcipetual 
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renewal of wonder and dohglit But fclioiigli I Ibelieve 
that liib vivid pictuies are tlie result of a faithful use of 
his maieiialb, yet, if I must confobS the full extent of my 
scepticism. Ins woik, and eveiy other work which in- 
volves a lefeience to events which transpired only a 
ceiituiy 01 two ago, is poisoned as history by the sus- 
picion that to ascertain the tiuth is impossible. I know 
it mubt bo so, if the piiiiciples of your favouiite Stiauss 
aie to bo received, and yet it seems so ab&uid, that I 
am bome times inclined, on that account alone, to laugh 
at Siiaubs’s ciiticisms, just as David llume did at his 
own speculative doubts when he got into society and sat 
down to backgammon with a fiieiid. At othei times, as 
I say, the whole field of histone investigation seems 
moie or less the tenitory of scepticism 

“I know not,” said the other, ^‘how you can justify 
any sudh geneial scepticism fiom anything that Strauss 
has written ” ^ 

“ Do you not ? and yet I think it is a perfectly legi- 
timate infeience Does not Stiauss aigue that certain 
difeCiepaneies are to be observed, — ceitam apparent 
contiadictions and inconsistencies detected in the New 
Testament nariatives, and that theieibre we aie to 
lockon, if not the whole, yet by far llic laiger part, as 
utteily fabulous or doubtful, mythic or legendary ^ 
Now, I cannot but feel, on the other hand, that these 
nairatives are as strikingly marked by all the usual in- 
diccitions of lustoiic tiuthfulness as any historic writings 
m the world. The artleasnoss, simplicity, and speciality 
of the iianative, — a certain inimitable tone and air of 
reality, earnestness, and candour, — the (jeneral \\^\- 
moiiy of these ^o-called sacied writers with themselves, 
and with profane authors (quite as general, to say the 
least, as usually distinguishes other naiiatives by dif- 
ferent hands) ; above all, the long-concealed, and yet 
most numeious, ‘coincidences^ which lie deep beneath 
the buifiK^o, and winch onlya^ery indusiiious mining 
brings to light ; coincidences which, if ingenuity had 
been subtle enough to fabricate, that same ingenuity 
would have been too sagacious to conceal so deep, 
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and whicli are too numerous and striking (ono would 
imagine) to be tlie effect of accident; — all tliese lliingSj 
I say, would seem to argue (if any thing can) the iii" 
tegi ity of the narratiTe Yet all these things must neces- 
saiily, of course, go for nothing, on Strauss’s hypothesis. 
There are, you say, certain discrepancies, and from them 
you proceed to conclude that the narrative is uncertain, 
and unworthy of credit; that if there be a lesiduum 
of truth at all, no man can know with any certainty 
what or how much it is We must therefore leave the 
whole problematical. JSTow the question comes, whether 
we must not in consistency apply the same principle 
farther , and, if so, whether we can hnd in any history 
whatever stronger marks of credibility; whether any 
was ever submitted to an examination more severe, or so 
severe; whether any can boast of a laiger number of 
minds, of the first older, giving their assent to it.” 

‘^Let me stop you theie,” said the other; “you must 
consider that those minds were prejudiced in favour of the 
conclusion They weie inclined to believe the superna- 
tural wonders winch these pretended hislorians retail.” 

“ How differently men may argue with the same 
premises ^ I was about to mention the suspicion attach- 
ing to miraculous narratives, as attesting (I still think 
so, notwithstanding your observation) that stress and 
pressine of supposed historic credibility undei which so 
many powerful minds — minds, many of them of the first 
ordei — have felt themselves compelled to receive these 
histories as true in spite of such obstacles. Surely, you 
do not think that a miracle is in our age, or has beon 
for many ages, an antecedent ground of credibility ; or 
that if a history does but contain enough of them, as this 
assuredly does, it is certain to be believed. No ; do not 
you with Strauss contend that a miracle is not to bo be- 
lieved at all, because it contradicts uniform experience ? 
And yet thousands of powerful minds have behoved the 
truth of these historic x’ecords against all this uniform 
experience! Their prejudices against it must surolj 
have been stronger than those for it — Bui to resume 
the statement of my difficulties, I say the question 
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returns wliether tlieie is any history in the world which 
either presents m 2^6W/gi eater marks of hi stone credi- 
bility, 01 in which as niimeious and equally inexplicable 
discrepancies cannot bo discoveied If theie be none, 
then how fai shall we adopt and cany out the principles 
of Stiauss ^ for if we cairy them out with rigid equity, 
the whole field of hibtoiy is abandoned to scepticism: it 
IS heneefoith the domain of doubt and contention*; as m 
truth, a very laige part of it in Germany has already 
become, in viitue of these very pnnciplcs. Much of 
prohuie histoiy is abandoned as well as the sacred ; and 
Homci becomes as much a shadow as Chrht.” 

“ You seem,” said Robinson, “ to be almost in the con- 
dition to enteitain Di Whately’s ingenious ‘Histone 
Doubts,’ touching the existence of Napoleon Buona- 
parle 

“I believe that it is simply our proximity to the 
events which renders it difficult to cnteitain them If 
the injuries of time and the capiice of foitune should in 
the remote futuie leave as laige gaps in the evidence, 
and as laige scope for ingenious plausibilities as in rela- 
tion to the remote past, I believe multitudes would find 
no difficulty in entertaining those ‘ doubts.’ They seem 
to me perfectly well argued, and absolutely conclusive 
on the histone canons on which Strauss’s work is con- 
structed — namely, that if you hnd what seem discre- 
pancies and improbabilities in a reputed history, the 
mass of that historic texture in which they are found 
may be regarded as mythical or fabulous, doubtful or 
false. If you say the principles of Strauss are false, that 
IS another matter. I shall not think it worth while to 
contest tlicir truth or their falsehood with you. But if 
you adhere to them, I will take the liberty of showing 
you that you do not hold them consistently, if you think 
any remote history is to be regarded as absolutely placed 
beyond doubt ” 

Aie the ingenious ^ Hist one Ceitainties,” by ** Anstaichn^ 
Newiight,” hoin the same admnaldo mint? — Pi obablv suggested 
by the “ Ihstoi 1C Doubts,’* like Haiimg ton’s papei on the “Papal 
Aggiesbion.”-— • Eu* 

T 
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Well, if you will lie grave,” said Eobinsoii, tboiigb, 
upon mj woid, I thought you in jest, — is it possible that 
you do not see that there is a vast diffoience between 
rejecting, on the same g'iound of discrepancies^ the credi- 
bility of the narratives of the Gospel, and that of any 
common history ^ ” 

I must honestly confess, then, that I do not, — if the 
discrepancies^ as Strauss alleges, and not something else, 
IS to be assigned as fche cause of their rejection. If 
indeed, like some criminals, under despotic goveinments, 
they are apprehended and convicted on a certain charge, 
but really hanged for an entirely different i eason, I can 
un del stand that there may hQ policy in the pioceedmg; 
but I do not compiehend its aigumentalive honesly. Be 
pleased theieforo (that I may foim some conclusion) to 
toll me what are those ciicumsfances which so wonder- 
fully discriminate the discrepancies in the New Testament 
histones from those in other histones, as that the inevi- 
iable consequence of finding a certain amount of said 
discrepancies in the former leads to the rejection of the 
entire, or nearly entire, documents in which they are 
found ; while their presence in other histories, even to 
a far greater extent, shall not authorise their rejection 
at all, or the rejection only of the parts in which the 
discrepancies are found. And yet I think I can guess.” 

Well, what do you guess ^ ” 

“ That you think that the miraeuloits nature of the 
events which form a portion of the New Testament 
history makes a great chffeience in the case.” 

“And do not you 

“ 1 cannot say I do ; for though it is doubtless 
Strauss’s principal object to get rid of these miracles^ it 
IS not as miracles^ but as history, that Ins canons of his- 
toric criticism are applied to them. It is as history that 
he attacks the books m which they are contained. His 
weapons are directed against the miracles, indeed ; but 
it IS only by piercing the history, with which alone the 
supposed discrepancies had any thing to do,” 

“ But I cannot conceive that the historic discrepan- 
cies occurring in connection with such to|)ics must not 
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liave more wei^lit attaclied to tliem than if they occnircd 
in any other history.” 

Tins IS because you have already resolved that 
miracles aie impossible on totally different grounds. But 
you may see the fallacy in a moment Talk with a man 
who does not believe miracles d pnoi i impossible, and 
that though, of course, imp7ohahle (otherwise they 
would bo none, I suppose), the authentication of a 
divine icvelation is a suifcient leason for their being 
wrought; and he evades your aigument You are then 
compelled, you see, to throw yourself exclusively upon 
the alleged historic discrepancies ^ they become your 
sole weapon ; and if it pieices the New Testament 
history, I want to know whether it docs not equally 
pierce all other remote histoiy too^ In truth, if as 
you and Mr Fellowes agiee — I only doubt — a miracle 
is impossible,^ nothing can (as I think) be more strange, 
than that, instead of reposing in that simple fact which 
you say is demonstrable, you should fy to liistoiic 
proofs.” 

And do you not think that miracles are impossiblo 
and absurd ? ” 

think nothing; because, as I told Fellowes the 
other day, I am half inclined to doubt whether I doubt 
whether a miracle is possible or not, like a genuine 
sceptic, as I am. And this doubt, you see, even of a 
doubt, makes mo cautious. — But to lesume. If that 
principle bo sound, it seems much more natural to ad- 
here to it than to attack the Gospels ab history, Strauss, 
however, has thought otherwise ; and while he has left 
this mam dictum unproved — nay, has not even attempted 
a proof of it, he has endeavoured to shako the histone 
charactoi of these records, treating them like any other 
records. I say, therefoie, that to adduce the circum- 
stance that the narrative is miraculous, is nothing to the 
purpose, until the impossibility of miracles is piovedj 
and then, when this is proved, it is nnneceshary to 
adduce the discrepancies. If, on the other hand, a man 
has no difficulty (as the Chii&tiaii, for example) in be- 
lieving miracles to be poSvSible, and that they have really 
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occurred, Strauss’s argument, as I have said, is evaded, 
and the seeming discrepancies can do no more against 
the credibility of the New Testament history than equal 
discrepancies can prove against any other document I 
will, if possible, make my moaning plain by yet another 
example. Let us suppose some Walter Scott had com- 
piled some purely fictitious history, professedly laid in 
the Middle Ages (and suiely even miraculous occur- 
rences cannot be moie unreal than these products of 
sheer imagination) , and suppose some critic had engaged 
to piove it fiction from internal evidence supplied by 
contiadictions and disci epancies, and so on , would you 
not think it strange if he were to enfoice that aigument 
by saying, ^ And besides all this, what is more siispicious^ 
lb that they occur in a woik of imagination ’ Would 
you not say, ‘Learned sir, we humbly thought this was 
the point you were engaged in making out Is it not to 
assume the very point in debate ? And if it be true, 
would it not be better to stop there at once, instead of 
taking us so circuitous a road to the same result, which 
we perceive you had aheady reached beforehand Are 
you not a little like that worthy Mayor who told Henri 
Quatre that he had nineteen good leasons for omitting to 
fire a salute on his Majesty’s arrival ; the Jlist of which 
was, that he had no artillery; whereupon his Majesty 
graciously told him that he might spaie the lemaming 
eighteen So I should say in the supposed case — To 
return, then : you must, if you would consider the validity 
of Stiauss’s argument, lay aside the miraculous objection, 
which must be decided on quite different grouncls, and 
which, in fact, if valid, settles the controversy without 
his critical aid All who read Strauss’s book either 
believe that miracles are impossible, or not the foimer 
need not Ms criticisms they have already arrived at the 
result by a shorter load, the latter can only reject the 
history, by supposing the discrepancies in it, as history, 
justify them. I ask you, then, supposing you one who, 
lile the Christian, believes miracles possible, whether 
these historic discrepancies would justify you in saying 
that the New Testament records, oonsldeied simply as 
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Mstorjj no longer deserve credit, and that you are left 
in absolute ignorance how much of them, oi whether 
any pait, is to be received — aye or 

Well, then, I should say that Strauss has shown that 
the history, as history^ is to be rejected” 

Very well , only then do not be sur]nised that, in 
virtue of such conclusions, I doubt whether you ought 
not to push the principle a little further, and contend 
that, as there aie no writings in the woi Id which seem 
to bear moie maiks of histoiic smceiity and tiustwoithi- 
iiess, and ceitamly none of any magnitude or variety, in 
which far greater discrepancies aie not to be found, it is 
doubtful whether wo can leceive any thing as absolute^ 
veritable history ; and that the Book of Genesis, and 
Gospel of Luke, and History of Ling aid, and Ili&toiy of 
Hume, are alike covered with a misfc of sceptical ob~ 
scuiity ” 

But, really, Mr. Hariington, this is absurd and pre- 
posterous I ” 

“ It 7nay be so , but you must piove it, and not simply 
content youi self with affiimmg it I am, at all events, 
more consistent than you, who tell the man who does nut 
sec your a prion objection to the belief of miracles, ihat 
a history which certainly containt? as many marks of 
histone veracity as any history in the world, and dis- 
crepancies neither greater nor more numerous, must be 
reduced (nmety-mne hundredths of it) to onyth on ac- 
count of those discrepancies, while the others may still 
legitimate their claims to be considered as genuine his- 
tory I Your only escape, as I conceive, fiom this di- 
lemma, is, by saying that the marks of historic tiuth in 
the New Testament, looked at as mere Imtory^ are not so 
great as those of other histones, or that the discrepancies 
are gi eater, and I think even you will not venture to 
asseit that But if you do, and choose to put it on that 
issue, I shall be most happy to try the cnteiion by ex- 
amining Luke and Paul, Matthew and Mark on the one 
side ; and Clarendon and May, or Hume, Lingard, and 
Macaulay on the other ; or, if you prefei them, Livy and 
Polybius, or Tacitus and Josephus.” 
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^^Eut I have betliouglit me of another answer,” 
said Eobinson “ Suppose the sacred writers affirm 
that every syllable they utter is infallibly true, being in- 
spired ^ ” 

“ Why then,” said Harrington, first, you must find 
such a passage, which many say you cannot ; secondly, 
you must find one which says tliat every syllable woidd 
remain always infallibly tiue in spite of all errors of 
tianscnption and corruptions of time, otherwise your 
discrepancies will not touch the writers; and lastly, it 
does not afiect my aigument, whether you find any such 
absuidities or not, since you and I would know what to 
say, though the Chiistian would not like to say it — 
namely, that these wiiteis weie mistaken in the notion 
of their plenaiy inspiration. It would still leave the 
mass of their histoiy to be dealt with like any other 
histoiy. Now I want to know why, if I reject the mass 
of the one on the ground of certain disci epancies, I must 
not 1 eject the mass of the other on the score of equal or 
gi eater ” 

After a few minutes, Harnngton turned to Fellowes, 
and said — “That in relation to the bulk of mankind 
there can be no authentic history of remote events, 
plainly ajipears from a statement of Mr Newman. He 
says, you know, after having lelinquished the investi- 
gation of the evidences of Christianity, that he might 
have spared much weary thought and useless laboiu, if, 
at an earlier time, this si^nple truth had been pressed 
upon him, that since the ^ poor and half-educated cannot 
investigate historical and literary questions, therefore 
these questions cannot constitute an essential ];)art of ro 
iigion.’ You, if you recollect, mentioned it to my uncle 
the other night ; and, in spite of what he replied, it does 
appear a weighty ejection : on the other hand, if 1 
admit it to be conclusive, I seem to be driven to the 
most paradoxical conclusions, at direct variance with the 
experience of all mankind, — at least, so they say. — 
For why cannot an historical fact constitute any part of 
rehgion^” 

“ Because, as Mr. Newman says, it is impossible that 
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tlie bulk of people can liave any certainty in relation to 
such 1 emote facts of lustoiy/’ said Fellowes. 

‘'And, tlieiefoio, in i elation to any other remote his- 
tory ; for if the bulk of men cannot obtain ceitainty on 
such historical questions, neither can they obtain cci- 
tainty on ofchci histoiical questions” 

“Pei haps not, but then what does it matter, m that 
case, whcthei they can obtain ceitainty or not^” 

“ 1 am not talking — 1 am not thinking — as to whether 
it would matter or not. I meiely remark that in relation 
to the gcneiality of people, at all events, they cannot 
obtain cei taintj?" on any remote Instoiical questions. Of 
com sc, with icgard to oidmary histoiy, it is neilhei a 
man’s duty, sti icily speaking, to believe or disbelieve, 
and, therefore, I said nothing about duty But in neither 
the one case nor the other is it possible for the bulk of 
mankind to obtain satisfaction, fiom a personal investi- 
gation, as to the facts of remote history, or indeed any 
histoiy at all, except of a man’s own life, and that per- 
haps of his own family, up to Ins father and doion to his 
son ^ What do you say to this — yes or no ” 

“ I do not know that I should object to say that the 
great Indk of mankind nevei can obtain a sufficiently 
certain knowledge of any* fact of history to warrant their 
belief of It ^ ” 

« Yory consistent, I think ; for you doubtless perceive 
that if wo say they can obtain a reasonable ground of 
assurance of the facts of remote history — so that, if any 
thing did or does depend on their believing it, they aie 
truly in possession of a warrant for acting on that belief 
— I say you then see whither our argument, Mr. New- 
man’s and yours and mine, is going ; it vanishes — dlx^rat, 
as Socrates would say. If, for example, men can attain 
reasonable certainty in relation to Alfied and Cromwell, 
alas 1 they may do the like in reference to Christ ; and 
many persons will say, much more easily.— Now, with 
my too habitual scepticism, I confess to a feeling of diffi- 
culty here. You know there aie thousands and tens of 
thousands amongst us who, if asked respecting the Ins- 
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tory of Alfred the Gieat or Oliver Cromwell, would 
glibly repeat to yon all the principal facts of the story — 
as they suppose , and if you ask them whether they have 
ever investigated critically the sources whence they had 
obtained their knowledge, they will say, No , but that 
they have read the things in Hume^s history ; or, per- 
haps (save the mark ^), in Goldsmith’s Abridgment ^ But 
they are profoundly ignorant of even the names of the 
principal authorities, and have never investigated one of 
the many doubtful points which have peiplexed liisto« 
rians; nay, as to most of them, aie not even aware that 
such points exist Yet nothing can be more certain 
than that their supposed knowledge would embrace by 
far the most important conclusions at which the most 
accurate histoiians have ai lived It would be pirn- 
cipally m a supposed j aster comprehension of minoi 
points — of details — that the latter would have an ad- 
vantage over them , compensated, however, by a ^ plen- 
tiful assortment’ of doubts on other points from which 
these simple souls are fiee; doubts which are the dii^ect 
result of more extensive investigation, but which can 
scarcely be thought additions to oui hnoioledge ^ — they 
are rather additions to our ignorance The impressions 
of the mass of leaders on all the main facts of the two 
memorable periods respectively would be the same as 
those of more accurate critics Now, what I want to 
know is, whether you would admit that these superhcial 
inquirers — the bulk of youi dcccmt countrymen, recollect 
— can be said to have an tnielligent belief m any such 
history ; whether you think them justified in saying that 
they are certain of the substantial accuracy of their im- 
pressions, and that they may laugh in your face (which 
they assuredly would do) if you told them that it is pos- 
sible that Alfred may have existed, and been a wise and 
patriotic prince ; and that probably Oliver Ciomwell 
was Protector of England, and died in 1658 ; but that 
really they hnow nothing about the matter.” 

“ Of course they would affirm that they are as assured 
of the substantial accuracy of their impressions as of their 
own existence,” replied Fellowes. 
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“ But Trliai answer do yon tliink they ouglit to give, 
my friend ^ Do you think that they can alHrm a reabon- 
ablo ground of belief in these things^” 

I confess I think they can ” 

‘^Ah’ then I fear you are grossly inconsistent with 
Mr. Newman’s principles, and must so far distrust his 
argument against historic religion. If you think that 
this ready assent to remote histoiic events may pass 
foi a reasonable conviction, and an intelligent belief, 
I cannot see why it should be more difficult to attain a 
similar confidence in the general results of a leligious 
history; and in that case it may also become meffis 
duty to act upon that belief. On the other hand, if it be 
not possible to obtain this degiee of satisfaction in the 
latter case, neither foi similar reasons will it be in the 
former. If you hold Mr. Newman’s piinciple con- 
sistently, seeing that neither in the one case nor the 
other can the bulk of mankind attain that sort of ciitical 
knowledge which he supposes necessary to certainty, you 
ought to deny that any common man has any businObS to 
say that he believes that he is certain of the main facts 
in the history cither of Alfxcd or Cromwell.” 

You do not surely mean to compare the importance 
of a belief in the one case with the importance of a belief 
in the other?” rejoined Fellowes. 

I do not ; and can as little disguise from myself that 
such a question has nothing to do with the matter. The 
duty in the one case depends entirely on the question 
whether such a conviction of the accuracy of the main 
facts and more memorable events, as may pass for moral 
certainty, and justify its language and acts, be possible 
or not. If, from a want of capacity, and opportunity for 
a thorough investigation of all the conditions of the 
problem, it be not in the one case, where duty is involved, 
neither will it be in the otlier, though no duty is in- 
volved. If this be a fallacy, be pleased to prove it such 
. — I shall not bo sorry to have it so proved. But, at 
present you seem to mo grossly inconsistent in this 
mattei% — I have also my donhts (to speak frankly) whe- 
ther we must not apply IMr. Newman’s principle (to the 
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great relief of niankind) in otLer most momentous ques- 
tionSj 111 which the notion of duty cannot ho excluded, 
hut enters as an essential element, 1 cannot help fancying 
that, if his principle be true, mankind ought to be much 
obliged to him ; for he has exempted them from the 
necessity of acting in all the most important alFairs of 
life For example, you are, I know, a great political 
Xihilanthropist ; you plead for the duty of enlightening 
the masses of the people on political questions — of 
making them intelligently acquainted with the mam 
]Doints of political and economical science You do not 
despair of all this ? ” 

“I ceitainly do not,” said Fellowes, 

“A most hopeless task,” said Harimgton, “on Mr. 
FTewmaii’s pimciple. The questions on which you seek to 
enlighten them are, many of them, of the most intricate 
and difficult character, — are, all of them, dependent on 
principles, and inyolve controveisies, with which the 
great bulk of mankind are no more competent to deal 
than with Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ An easy, and often erro- 
neous, assent on ill-comprehended data is all that you can 
expect of the mass ; and how can it be their duty^ when 
it may often be tbeir to act upon tliis^ A super- 
ficial knowledge is all that you can give them , thorough 
investigation is out of the question. Most men, I fear, 
will continue to believe it at least as possible for the 
common people to form a judgment on the validity of 
Paley’s ^Evidences’ as on the leasomngs of Smith’s 
^Political Economy.’ They will say, if the common 
people can be sufficiently sure of their conclusions in the 
latter ease to take action upon them,^ — that is to render 
action a ditty ^ — the like is possible in the former. Ought 
you not to hold by your piinciple, and say, that as from 
the difficulty of the investigation it is not possible for the 
bulk of mankind to attain such a degree of certainty as 
to make belief in an ^historical leligion’ a duty, so neither 
for the like reason can it bo their duty to come to any 
definite conclusion, or to take any definite action in rela- 
tion to the equally difficult questions of politics, legisla- 
tion, political economy, and a variety of other sciences ? 
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— I will take another case. I believe you will not deny 
that you aio piofoundly ignorant of medicine, nor that, 

1 hough ihe most iiecehsaiy, it is at the same time the 
most diilicult and uncertain of all the sciences. You 
know that the gieat bulk of mankind arc as ignorant as 
yourself , nay, some ailiini that physicians themselves 
aic about U'a ignorant as their patients; it is ceitain, that 
111 refeience to many classes of disease, doctois take the 
most opj)Osiie views of the appropiiatc treatment, and 
e\en tiea.t disease m genoial on principles diametiically 
oppovseiP A moio miserable condition for an unhappy 
patient c<iu haidly be imagined. Though our own life, 
or that of our deaiest friend in the woild, hangs in the 
balanc(‘, it is impossible for us to tell whether the ait of 
tiie doidor will save or kill. I doubt, therefoie, whether 
you ought not to conclude from the piinciple on 
which wc have already said so much, that God can- 
not have made it a poor wi'etch’s duty to take any step 
whatevei ; nay, since' even the medical man himself 
often confesses that he does not know whether the reme- 
dies he uses will do harm or good, it may be a question 
whether ho himself ought not to relinquish his pi ofes- 
sion ; at Icabt if it be a duty in man to act only in 
cases in which lie can foim something better than con- 
jectures.” 

Well,” said Fellowos, laughing ; “ and some even in 
the profession itself say, that perhaps it might not be 
amiss if the patient never called in such equivocal aid ; 
if he allowed himself to die, not secundum a; tem^ but 
seamdum 

“ And yet I fancy, that in the sudden illness of a wife 
or child, you would send to the f rst medical man in your 
street, or the next, though you might be ignoiant of his 
name, and he might be almost as ignorant of his profes- 
sion ; at least, that is what the generality of mankind 
would do.” 

They certainly would.” 

But yet, upon your principles, how can it be their 
duty to act on such slender probabilities, or, rather, mere 
conjectures, in cases so infinitely important?” 
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“ I know not kow tliat may be, but it is assuredly 
necessmn/,^^ 

“ Weil, tben, shall we say it is only necessari/^ but not 
a duty ^ But then if in a case of such impoitance God 
has made it thus necessary for man to act in such igno- 
rance, people will say he may possibly have left them in 
something less than absolute certainty in the matter of 
an '^histoiical religion.’ — Ah^ it is impossible to unra.vel 
these difficulties I only know, that if the principle bo 
tiue, then as men in geneial cannot foim any reasonable 
judgment, not only on the principles of medical science, 
but even on the knowledge and skill of any particular 
professor of it (by their ludicrous mis-estimate of which 
they are daily duped both of money and hfe to an enor- 
mous extent), it cannot be their duty to take any steps 
in this matter at all. The fair application, thcrefoi e, of 
the pimciple in q^uestion would, as I say, save incinkind 
a gieat deal of trouble ; — but, alas ! it involves us 
sephers in a great deal.” 

I cannot help thinking,” said Fellowes, “ that you 
have cai'icatured the principle.” And he appealed to 
me. 

“ However ludicrous the results,” said I, of Har- 
rington’s argument, I do not think that his representa- 
tion, if the principle is to be fairly earned out, is any 
caricatiue at all The absurdity, if anywheie, is in the 
pimciple affiimed; viz, that God cannot have consti- 
tuted it man’s duty to act, in cases of veiy imperfect 
knowledge ; and yet we see that he has pei’petually com- 
pelled Mm to do so , nay, often in a condition next-door 
to stark ignorance. To vindicate the wisdom of such a 
constitution may be impossible , but the fact cannot be 
denied. The Christian admits the difficulty alike in re- 
lation to religion, and to the affairs of this world* He 
believes, with Butler, that ^ probability is the guide of 
life j ’ that man may have sufficient evidence, in a thou- 
sand cases, — varying, however, in cliffeieni individuals, — 
to warrant Ms action, and a reasonable confidence in the 
results, though that evidence is very^far removed from 
certitude, — that similaily the mass of men are iustiiled 
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in ‘Saying that they k7iow a thousand facts of history to 
be tine, Ihoiigh they never had the opportunity oi capa- 
city of ihoiouglily investigating them, and that the gieat 
fa(‘ts of science aic tiue, though they may know no moie 
ot science than of the geology of the moon ; — that the 
slatesman, the lawyer, and the physician are justified in 
acting, wlieie they yet aie compelled to acknowledge that 
they act only on most unsatisfactory calculations of pro- 
babilities, and amidst a thousand doubts and difficulties , 
that j/ou^ Mr Eeiiowcs, are justified in endeavouiing to 
enlighten the common people on many impoitant sub- 
jects connected with pohiical and social science, m which 
it IS yet quile certain that not one m a hundred thousand 
can evoi go to the bottom of them ; of which very few 
can do more than attain a rough and crude notion, and 
in which the bulk must act^ solely because they are 
perstiadvd that otliei men know moie about the matters 
m question than themselves , all which, say we Christians, 
is tine in i elation to the Christian religion, the evidence 
for whicli IS plainer, after all, than that on which man 
in ten thousand cases is necessitated to hazaid his fortune 
or his life. If you follow out Mr Newman’s piinciple, I 
think you must, with Ilainngton, liberate mankind from 
the necessity of acting altogether in all the most important 
relations of human life. If it be thought not only hard 
that men should be called perpetually to act on defec- 
tive, grossly defective evidence, but still harder that they 
should possess varying degrees even of that evidence, it 
may be said that the difference is perhaps rather apparent 
than real. Those whom we call profoundly versed in the 
more difficult matters which depend on moral evidence, 
are viitually in the same condition as their humbler 
neighbours ; they are profound only by comparison with 
the superficiality of these last. Where men must act, 
the decisive facts, as was said in relation to history, may 
be pretty equally grasped by all ; and as for the rest, 
the enlaigement of the circle of a man’s knowlege is, in 
a si ill greater proportion, the enlargement of the circle 
of his ignorance , for the circumscribing peiuphery lies 
ill darkncsS. Jloubls, lu pioportion to the advance of 
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knowledge, spring up where they were before unknown ; 
and though the previous ignoiance of these was not 
knowledge, the knowledge of them (as Ilairmglon has 
said) IS little better than an increase of our ignoiance 

“ If, as you suppose, it cannot be our duty 1o act in 
reference to any ‘ histoiical leligion’ because a satis- 
factory investigation is impossible to the naass of man- 
kind, the argument may be retorted on your own theory 
You asboit, indeed, that in i elation to religion^ we have 
an internal ^ spiritual faculty ^ which evades this diiii- 
culty , yet men peisist in saying, in spite of you, that 
it lb doubtful, ist, whether they have any such , 2nd, 
whethei, if theie be one, it be not so debauched and so- 
phisticated by other faculties, that they can no longer 
trust it implicitly ; 3rd, what is the amount of its genuine 
utteiaiices , 4th, what that of its aberrations , 5th, 
whether it is not so dependent on development, educa- 
tion, and association, as to leave room enough for an 
auxiliary external revelation : — on all which questions 
the generality of mankind are just as incapable of de- 
ciding as about any historical question whatever.” 

Here Fellowes was called out of the room. Harring- 
ton, who had been glancing at the newspaper, exclaimed, 
— Talk about the conditions on which man is left to 
act, indeed ! Only think of liis gross ignorance and folly 
being left a prey to such quack adveitisements as half 
fill this column Here empirics every day almost invite 
men to bo immortal for the small chaige of lialf-a-crown. 
Here is a panacea for nearly every disease under heaven 
in the shape of some divine elixir, and, what is moie, 
we know that thousands are gulled by it How satis- 
factory IS that condition of the human intellect in which 
quack promises can be projQTered with any plausible 
chance of success ^ ” 

I told him I thought the science of medicine would 
yield an argmnent against religious sceptics which they 
would find it very difecuit to reply to. 

“ How so ? ” 

Ah ^ it IS well masked ; but I know you too well to 
allow me to doubt that you suspect what I am referring 
to.” 
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“Upon my word — I am all in fclie dark.” 

“ Is tliere not,” said I, “ a close analogy between tlio 
condition of men in loforence to the health of their 
bodies and the science by which they hope to consei\e 
or 10*^1010 it, and the health of their souls and the science 
by which they hope to conseiye oi restore tltai"^ Has 
not God placed them in piecisely the same difficulty and 
perplexity in hotli cases — nay, as I think, in gi eater in 
relation to medicine ^ and yet, i& not man mo&t willing 
and cagei to apply to its most problematic aid, impaitecl 
even by the most ignoianl piactitioners, rather than he 
without it altogeihei ^ The possession which man holds 
most valuable m this woild, and most men, alas^ nioio 
valuable than aught in any other world — life itself — 
IS at stake , it is subjected to a science, or rathei an ait, 
pioverbially difficult in theoiy and uncertain in practice, 
about which there have been ten thousand vaiieues of 
opinion — whimsically coriespondiiig to tho diveisity of 
sect, creed, and piiesthood, on which sceptics like you 
lay so much sti css , nay, even the wisest and most 
cautious piaetitioneis conless that their art is at best 
only a species oi guessing , while the patient can no 
more judge of the rcni{*dies he consents, with so much 
to swallow, 01 the knowledge of him who pre- 
scribes them, than he can of the perturbations of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. Yet the moment he is sick, away he 
goes to this dubious made, and trusts it with a most 
instinctive faith and docility as if it were infallible. All 
his doubts arc mastered in an instant I strongly 
suspect yours would be. Ought you not in consistency 
to lefiiRG to act at all in such deplorable deficiency of 
evidence , 

“ Well,” said he, consistent or inconsistent, it must 
be admitted that the parallel is very complete — and 
amusing.” And ho then went on, as he was apt io do, 
when an analogy struck Ins fancy. “ Let me see, — yes, 
our unlucky xacc is condemned to put its most valued 
po.^a(‘bsion on tho hazard of a wise choice, without any 
of the essential qiialilicaiions for wisely making it; a 
man cannot at all tell whether his particular 
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medicine understands and can skilfully apply even liis 
own theory Yes,” he went on, and I think (as you 
say) we might find, not only in the partisans of ditferont 
systems of physic, the lepiesentatives of the various 
priesthoods, but in their too credulous — or shall we say, 
too faithful patients ^ — the repiesentatives of all secta 
There is, for example, the superstitious vulgar in medi- 
cine — the gross worshipper of the Fetish, who believes 
in the efficacy of charm, and spell, and incantation, of 
mere ceremonial and opus opei atum ; then there is the 
polytheist, who will acloie any thing in the shape of a 
drug^ and who is continually quacking himself with some 
nostrum or other fiom moining till night ; who not only 
takes his regular physician’s presciiptions, but has his 
household gods of empiiical remedies, to which he applies 
with equal devotion. Then there is the Eomanist in 
medicine, who swears by the infallibility of some papal 
Abeinethy, and the unfailing efficacy of some viaticum 
of a blue pill ” 

And* who,” said I, would represent our friend who 
has just left the room, and who has tried cveiy thing ^ ” 
« Why,” he replied, I think he is in the condition 
of a little boy of whom I heaid a little while ago, whose 
mothei was a homceopathist, and kept a little chest, fiom 
which she dispensed to her family and friends, perhaps 
as skilfully as the doctor himself could have done. The 
little fellow going into her diessing room, opened this 
box, and thinking that he had fallen on a store of ‘mil- 
lions’ (as childien call them) swallowed up his mother’s 
whole doctoi’s shop before he could be stopped It was 
happy, said the doctoi, when called in, that the little pa- 
tient had swallowed so many^ or he would have been 
infallibly killed. Oi perhaps we may likmi our fi’ieud 
to that humorous traveller Mi Stephens, who tells us, 
that having been provided at Cairo, by a skilful physician 
there, with a number of remedies for some serious com- 
plaint to which he was subject, he found, to his dismay, 
when sulFering under a severe paroxysm m the fortress 
of Akaba, that ho had lost the directions which told him 
in what order the medicines were to be taken. Whether 
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pill, po-^floTj 01 ' clraiiglit was to come iirst, lie knew not, 
‘oil wliieh/ says he, ^lu a fit of despeiation, I placed 
them all in a row befoie me, and lesolved to swallow 
them all sniatim till I obtained relief’ Geoige has 
equal faitli.” 

“You have onntlied,” said I, ^^ono chaiactoi, — that 
of the sec'ptie, %\ho beheies in no medicine at all , who 
still dilj (lies with his doubts uuiesolved, and unattended 
by any physician. But it must bo conlessed that he is 
a si ill T(irv) charactei than the sceptic in religion. 
jSTatuie, my dear Huiimgton, every where decides 
against you ” 

“I acknowledge/’ he said, ^Mhat we are but a scanty 
llnck in any depaitmeni of life, but, upon my word, 
1]u‘ parallel you have suggested is so striking, that I 
tliink I must, in consistency, extend my scepticism to 
])hysic at least, and, if I am ill, lefraiii from availing 
myself of so uncertain an ait, piactised by such uncer- 
tain hands, and which aie to be selected by one who 
eaunot ev(*n guess whelher they aie ignorant or skilful 
— doctors, who may, peihaps, as Volt an e said, put dings 
of which (hey know 7iotlnn(j^ into bodies of which they 
know sail 

^^Avt upon that resolution, Ilainngton,” said I, ^'and 
you will at least be consistent; but, depend upon it, 
nature %vill eonfuto you/’ 

^nyiiy/’ said he, ji'stingly, perhaps in the ease of 
medicine, at all events, I might laee the con'icquonces 
of scepticism, I remember reading, in some account 
of iladagascar, that the natives are absolutely without 
the healing art ; and yet,’ says the author, with grave 
hurprise, ^it is not observed that the number of deaths 
is increased/ Perhaps, thought I, that is the cause 
of it.” 

The statistics,” I replied, " of more civilised coun- 
tries amply refute you, and show you that duluous as 
IS the ovidmice on which God has destined and com- 
pelled men to act in this the most important afiah* of the 
pr(*Hent life, and absolute as is the fiutli they are snm- 
momn! to exercise, neither is the study of the art (un* 
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ceitain as it is in itself), nor the dependence of patients 
upon it (still more piecaiious as that is), unjustified on 
the whole by the result , and as to the abuses of down- 
light quackery, a little piudenco and common sense are 
no doubt requiied, and, if exercised, arc sufficient to 
preserve men fiom them ” 

He mused, and, I thought, seemed struck by this ana- 
logy between man’s tempoial and spiritual condition. I 
said no more, hoping that he would ponder it. 


July 25. I had been so much inteiested in the discus- 
sion between Ilanington and young Robinson on the fair 
application of the piinciples of Stiauss to history in ge- 
neral, that I could not lesibt the temptation to Loll the 
youth in seciet that I thought the matter would admit of 
further discussion, and that he would do well to challenge 
Harrington plausibly to show that some undoubted mo- 
dern event might, when it became remote history, be 
rendered dubious to posteiity. He willingly acted on 
the hint the next morning To some remark of Ms Har- 
rington leplied thus * — 

“ Assuming with you, that Strauss has really cast sus- 
picion on the historic chaiacter of the bulk of the tians- 
actions lecorded in the New Testament, I must subpect 
that theie* is not an event m histoiy, if at ail remote, 
which, arguing exactly on the same principles, may not 
be made doubtful ; and that is 

“ Why now,” replied the other, “ do yon think ife pos- 
sible, that the events of the piesent year” (lefcrnng to 
the Papal Aggiebsion), “which aie making such a pro- 
digious noise in England, will ever stand a chance of 
being similarly treated some centuries hence ?” 

“ If they are ever treated at all,” said Harrington ; 
“ but you must have observed that it is the tendency of 
man to make ridiculous mis-estimatos of the importance 
of the tiansactions of his own age, and to imagine that 
posteiity will have nothing to do but to recount, tliem, 
lie is much mistaken ; they foiget or care not a doit for 
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nine-fentlis of wliat lie docs , «and misrepresent the tenlh,” 
eoiUimu'd lie, ]«iuglun<r 

WelU ihcii, upon tlio supposition lliai Pio Nono and 
C«inhiial WLscmau aic of suilicient importance* to be rc- 
ineml)cr(‘d at all ciprbtccn luindiod and iifly years liciice, 
that is in the yeai uTOO of the Christian eia, — though in 
all piobalnhty some new and more rational epoeh will 
have jostled out both the Chrisiiaii era and the Maho- 
metan hegiia by that time, ” 

‘^‘Piay be suic,” int(‘unpled I, ‘■‘before you pi edict a 
new epoeh, that it will bo wanted , that (duistiaaity is 
leallj' dead before jam biiiy liei You will please to re- 
member tliat the experiment was tried in France witli 
mueli formality, Inii somehow came to a speedy and igno- 
minious cuiudubiou , the new eui did not survive its in- 
fancy. AsPaiilus thinks that Clirist was only in a tiaiiee 
when he beenuHl to be dead, so it ceitaiuly often is (ligu- 
ratively sp(*aknig) with lus lehgion ; it seems to h(* dead 
when it IS only m a tiance. It is apt to rise again, and 
bo more active than ever , and ne\er inoic so tlian when, 
as in tin* middle of the last century, our inlidel nndei- 
takers were pro\iding foi its funeiah Bui I beg youi 
pardon fui luterrupting your eou\ ersation , you wore 
{paying 

I was saying,” said Kobiiisoii, “ that I doubt whether 
Caidinal Wismmin and his doings, eighteim hundred and 
fifty years hence, etmld be as much the subject of doubt 
and eontroveisy (if reinciubcred at all) as the events 
which SlraiisH has shown to be unhisioiical. I think the 
press alone, with its diiliision and multiplicaiion of the 
sources of knowledge, will prevent, in the future, the 
doubts which gather over the past There will never 
again be tlu‘ same deaitli of historic maiciials.” 

spite of all that,” replied Harrington, “I suspect 
it vill bo very possible for men to entertain the same 
doubts about many events of our time eighteen hundied 
and tifty years hence, as they entertain of many which 
happened eighteen liundred and tifty years ago.” 
can Inudly imagine this to be possible.” 

Because, I apprehciub first, that you arc labouring 
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under tlie delusion already jnentioned, by 17111*011 men 
ever magnify tlio importance of the events of then own 
age, and forget how readily futuie general lon^* will let 
them slip from their niemoiy, and let documents winch 
contain the lecoid of them slip out of exist cmeo; and, 
secondly, because you do not give yomself time to 
realise all that is implied in supposing eighteen hiiiHlred 
yoais to have elapsed, nor to transport yourself fairly 
into that distant age. As to the lirst ; let us recoll(‘ct 
that the importance of histoiic oveiiis is by no nK 3 ans in 
proportion to the excitement they piodiice at the time 
of their occurrence Wo have many exempli deations 
of this even in our own time, see ihe lapulhy with 
which eveiy trace of a political storm, which for a 
moment may have lashed the whole nation into fury, is 
appeased again ihe siuface is as smooth aftei a few 
short years as if it had never been 111 died at alP In all 
such cases, the constant tendency is, to let the events 
which have been thus ti ansient 111 their effects sink into 
oblivion. But even of ihose which have been far more 
significant (since each future age will teem with fresh 
events equally significant, all claiming a part in the page 
of general history), the importance will bo perpetually 
diminishing in estimate, and still more in inteiest, from 
the mtenser feehng with which each age will in turn 
regard the events which stand m immediate pioxinnty 
to its own. As time rolls on, all of the past that can be 
spared will be gradually jostled out. Details will be 
lost; and then, when remote ages tmn to rc-invcHtigate 
the half-forgotten past, the want of those details will 
issue in the customary problems and Miibtoric doubts.* 
In the page of general history, events of a remote age, 
except those of a sui passing iiiteiest, will he iediu‘ed' to 
more and more meagre outlines, till abridgmeids aie 
abridged, and even these compendiiims thought tedious 
The interval between decad and docad now will be 
much as that between ceiituiy and century then. History 
will have to employ a sort of Bramah press in hei* com- 
positions, and its application will compress into mere 
films the loose and pulpy textures submitted to it by 
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eacli Let Imman vaniij tlimk wliat it will, many 
events and many names wliicli seem imixaisliablo will 
speedily die out of lemembrance ; many lu^lits in the 
fiimament destined (as we deem) to sliino ‘like the stais 
for ever and ever,’ will heieaftei bo mibSing fiom the 
catalooixo of the lubtoiic astionomer” 

“Bui, at all evenlb,” said the other, “though there 
are ihoubandb of facts which will bo vntually foi gotten, 
it will ])e at all times ecLy/ to abcertain (if a siillicieutly 
btioiur motive exists) the loal chaiactei of past events 
by a r{‘ieicncc to the documents preserved by the pi ess 
The piONS — the p^es^s it is, winch will preserve us fioni 
the duuliK of the past 

“ I that. Has theie been any lack of lii&toiic 
controversy respecting a, thousand facts which have 
transpueil since the pr(‘ss was in full activity^ You 
Ibrgci tliat, in the liist place, neither the prebS, nor any 
thing else, can prcscive any oiigmal documents. Time 
will not 1 h^ inactive in the futuie inoio than in the past, 
it will have no moie lospect foi punted books than for 
manuscnpts An miiucuisi' ma^s of punt is every year 
silently pmushing ])y mine decay. The original docu- 
ments to whudi you lefei, will, eighieen hundied yeais 
hence, have almost all peushed, few ill be preseivcd 
except in copies, and how many disputes ihtti alone wuil 
cause, it is haidiosa}''; but we may form some guess 
from the expericnee of the past. Of thousands of these 
doeaimonts ag«ain, no importance Imving been attached to 
them, and no one having imagined that any iinpoitance 
wovld ov^er be attaelied to them, no copies will have been 
taken, and there will he here again the usual field for 
conjectures* This is a common tnek of Time ; — silently 
destioying what a present age thinkb may as well bo left 
to his maw* It is not oven discovered that valuable 
documents aio lost till sonieilung turns up to make niaii- 
kind wish they may bo found. But neither is this tho 
sole nor Iho chief source of future histone doubts. Do 
not flatter yourself too much on the wonderb which the 
prcbS can work, amongst which one unquestionably is, 
that it will bury at least as much ab it will preseiwc. 

tj3 
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Bcvei'al considerations will suffice to show that Iieio too 
we labour under a delusion Oblivion will |uactically 
oovei many events, owing to the nicie accumulations of 
the picfas itself. You talk of the ease of consulting 
‘ original documents / but when they he buiicd in the 
depths of national museums, amidst moimtam loads of 
foi gotten and decaying literature, it will not be so cas//, 
even supposing the piesent activity of the press only 
maintained iov eighteen hundred and hfty years (although, 
in all probability, it will proceed at a rapidly increased 
latio), I say it will not be so easy to lay yoni hands on 
what you want. The mateiials, again, will often exist 
by that time in dead or half-obsolete languages, or at 
least m languages full of archaic foims It will bo almost 
as difficult to unearth and collate the documents which 
beai upon any events less than the most momentous, as 
to recover the memorials of Egypt from the pyiamids, or 
of ancient Assyria fiom the mounds of Nineveh, The 
historian of a remote peiiod must be a sort of Belyoni or 
Layard. If we can suppose any thing so extravagant as 
that the British Museum will be iii existence then, 
having preserved during these centuiios (as it does 
all new books, and accumulated ancient and foreign 
literature only at the late it has during these few years 
past, the library alone will extend over hundieds of acres 
at least. This, unless our posterity aie fools, can hardly 
be the case; and theiefore much will bo rejected and 
left to the meicy of the great de&tioyer. But the very 
existence of any such repository is itself a veiy doubtful 
supposition. Comprehensive, indeed, may be tlie do- 
struction of many large portions of our archives, essen- 
tially necessary to minute accuracy afc so distant a date; 
nay, England herself may have ceased to exist. If her 
subterranean fuel be not exhausted, a cheaper and equally 
abundant supjily of it may have been found olsewhei'o, 
and transfer for over the chief elements of her manu- 
factuzing or commercial prosperity , or entirely new and 
more transcendent resoiuces of science may have done 
the same thing, and our country may be loft like a 
stranded vessel to rot upon the beach } Her furnaces 
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rxtin^iuhliod, liei inanuta(dt)nt.s doseiietl, licx* cities de- 
cayed, t]i{‘ luim of Iiei l)u^\ p(j]>ulaii()u silenced, slie may 
present a sjieetacle of desolation hko that of so many 
other famous nations wlncdi have lisen, culminated, and 
sot for ever ” 

Or,” interrupted I, ‘'^(and may God avert the omen ’) 
the same luin may lie accomplished still eaxlier, and by 
moie potemt causes II ci nobles enervated by l]^ixnry, 
her lomu classes sunk in Mce and ignorance, and both 
the one and the other decaying in piety and religion (a 
sure result of neglecting that Bible which has directly 
and indirectly formed her strength), she may have fiillcn 
a \ictim to the conscHpienees of her own degeneracy, or 
to an irresistible combination of the enemies who envy 
and hate her. That pictuic of the splendid imagination 
of the great lustoiian of oixi day may be lealiscd, * when 
some traveller fiom Now Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
%^ast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridire to sketch the ruins of St BauFs ’ ” 

“111 short,” lesumed Ilariinglon, “in several ways 
that appalling catastiophe may have taken place; and, 
should tins lie the case, how many cpiestions will be 
Ubkcal of histox'y, but aski'd in vain ! As for Home, — 
that other great name in the pr<‘seni strife pitted against 
England, — for aught we can tcdl she may by that time 
be in desolation far more remediless than when the grim 
Attilns and Alaries stormed her walls* For aught wo 
know, the agency of those terrible cdoments which more or 

mine the soil of Italy may have made her Tike unto’ 
IleiTulaneiun or Pompeii; or that silent desolatoi, the 
malaria, which Dr Arnold thinks will bo perpetual and 
will increase, may long before that period ha\e reduced, 
not only the Chmipagna of Koine, but the whole region of 
the ‘ seven hills,’ to a ])estileniial solitude ” 

“ But nil this is mere "v isiou ? ” said Kobmson* 
“Cerfainly, but it is the \ision of the 
f^imilarly wonderful and equally unexpected revolutions 
have taken ]dace in the hi'^tury of nations and empires 
in a lesH space of time , and bouu* (uionnous changes, wo 
know, must happen during the next eighteen hundred 
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and fifty years; and tliey will tend both to jostle out 
thousands of events of meaner moment, and to elFeet a 
compai'ative desti notion of the memorials of the past. 
You do not suppose, I presume, that London and Itomo 
are absolutely piivileged from the fate winch has o\ei- 
fahen Babylon and Memphis I, for one, therefore, do 
not expect that the time will anive when, m the historic 
investigations of the past, our Stiausses will not find 
abundant scope foi ingenious theories; nay, many leal 
sources of peiplexity oven in reference to cneiits i^hieli, 
at the time of their occurience, seemed writ ton as ^ •with 
a pen of iron on the rock for ever.’ But even supposing 
no othei difficulty, I cannot lay small stiess upon the 
mere accumulation of materials on which the historian, 
two thousand years hence, will have to opeiato, if he 
would recover an exact account of the events of our time. 
It is much the same whether you have to dig into the 
pyramids of Egypt or into the catacombs of the buried 
literature of two thousand years for the memorials which 
are to enable you to arrive at the exact truth, at least as 
to any events of transient interest, however important at 
the time of their occurrence. It will be like ^ hunting 
for a needle in a bundle of hay,’ as the proverb says ” 
Still, I cannot imagine that facts like those ivith 
which our cars have been ringing during the last eight 
months, can ever be contested.” 

Can you not ” sjxid Hairington. ‘^1 cannot imagine 
anything more likely than that, eighteen bundled and 
fifty years hence, such an event, on Strausses piunciples, 
may be shown to be very problematical.” 

Will you endeavour to show how it may probably 
be?” rejoined Bobinson. 

i< 'W'ell, I have no objection, if you will give mo till 
this evening to prepare so imjiortani a document.” 

In the evening, after supper, he amused us by reading 
us a brief paper entitled — 

The Papal AuaBEssioN shown to be impossible. 

^^^I shall proceed on the supposition that some Dr, 
Dickkopf or Dr. Scharfsinn, for either name will do, has 
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to deal (as my tinclo licrc believes our modern eriticg 
have to deal in the Gospels) "wiili an account liteially 
true. This learned man I shall imagine as existing in 
some nation at the antipodes 1850 years hence, and in- 
tellectually, if not liieially, descended fiom some erudite 
cut ICS of our age. Lei me further suppose that the 
pimcipal memoiials of the curicni events are found in 
the page of some contmuator of Macaulay (may the Fates 
have pity on him ^ I am afiaid he will bo far worse than 
even Smollett after Hume), who publishes liis work only 
sixty yeais hence. Let us suppose him (as suudy wo 
well may) proceeding thus: ^ Duiing the year 18o0“Ol 
our countrymen are leprobcnted to us by the accoimis of 
those who lived at the time (some few still survive), as 
having been in a condition of political and religious ex* 
eitement almost unprecedented in their history. It was 
occasioned ])y the attempt of the Pope to re-establish the 
Boman Catholic hierarchy, which had been extinct since 
the Befoimation. As these events, though all-absorbing 
to the actors in them (as are so many others of very 
Bccondury impoitanco), have now shrunk to their true 
diuumsious, and aio, in fact, infiiutely less momentous 
than oihcis winch were silently tianspirmg at Iho time 
almost without notice, I shall content myself with simply 
condensing a brief contemporaneous document winch 
gives the chief points, without passion or prejudice, in a 
narrative so simple that it vouches for its own veracity : — 

^ Without permission of the Crown, or any negotia- 
tions with the Government whatever, Pope Pius the 
Ninth divided the whole of England into twelve sees, 
and assigned these to as many Boman Catholic bishops 
with local titles and toiritonal jiiiasdiction. The chief 
of them was one Nicholas Wiseman (by birth, it is said, 
a Spaniard), who was created Archbishop of Westminster 
and Cardmah 

^ The said Wiseman issued a pastoral loiter, wdiich 
was read on the 27111 day of October, 1850, in all the 
chm'ches and chapels of the Bomauists, congvaluhitiug 
Catholic England on the rc-establishment ot the Roman 
hierarchy. In it, ho used the startling expression, ‘'our 
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beloved country lias been restored io its orbit in tlio 
ecclesiastical firmament, Irom -wliich its light had long 
vanished.” 

* The nation was the more surprised at all this, inas- 
niiich as the position of Pio Nono was not such as lo 
wan ant any expectation of a step so audacious. Lit Ho 
more than a year had elapsed since his own sulijecls in 
Eome itself rebelled against him, murdered his Prune 
Minister, and compelled him, in the disguise of a menial, 
to fly from Eome, nor was he restored except by iho 
arms of the Fiench, who besieged and took Eomo in 
1849 

' That the Pope, while holding his own little dominions 
on so precarious a tenme, should ventuie to assume such 
an exeicise of supremacy over the most poweifnl nation 
in the world, — a nation so jealous of its independence', 
which had so long been, and which still was, most aveise 
to his claims, seemed almost incredible to the peojile of 
England, and they were propoitionably indignant. 

^ Some afiirmed that the aforesaid Cardinal Wiseman 
was the chief cause of it all, — the spectacle of many 
conversions from the Church of England to that of Eomo 
having deceived him into a notion that the national mind 
was far more generally disposed io receive Eomamsm, 
and to make up the long-standing breach witli the 
Papacy, than was really the case The principal cause 
of the conversions above mentioned was what was called 
the “ Oxfoid movement.” In the miiveisity of Ox find 
had spiung up a body of men who bad consecrated their 
lives to the chfiusion of doctrines indefinitely near those 
of Eome. They spoke of the Eeformation contempt uously ; 
advocated very many obsolete rites and usages , and 
magnified the power of the Church and the prerogatives 
of the priesthood. Many of them, at length, iinding that 
they could not, with any shadow of consistency, remain 
in the English Church, abandoned it ; but many others 
remained, and propagated the same opinions with im- 
punity. They were regarded as traitors by i heir bre fchr on, 
though no steps were taken to prevent them from teaching 
their notions, nor to deprive them of their benefices and 
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cmobimonts. Amonf? those who gave up their li\ing's, 
of thoii own accoid, t\om the f(‘eliug that they could not 
hold them with a safe conscience, the principal was one 
aih‘i wards called Father Newman 

^ Now this Newman must by no means he confounded 
with anothei of the same name, Professor Newman — 
lu fact lus oAMi hrothei — who was also educated at Ox- 
ford, hut whoso histoiy was m most singular cont.iasi 
with his. ^Vhlle the one brother went o\er to Pome, 
(‘\ei‘(*(l(‘d in zeal and credulity even the Pomanists 
1hem''(‘hes, and sighed for a restoiation of medimval 
puerilities, the other lapsed into downiight infidelity, 
and denied even the jiossibili/j/ of an external revelation 

^Very many thought, that if the Oxfoid paity had 
lieen wih(‘ enough to proceed more gently m the propa- 
gation of their notions, they would have accomplished 
miudi gi eater things, and perhaps eventnally brought 
the popular mind to embrace the Eomish Church. But 
Iheii laiei publications (and evspecialiy No. 90) opened 
the (‘y(‘s of many, and the fiequent defections from the 
English Church, which were almost daily announced m 
the paper*?, opened the eyes of many more. 

' But, whether or not Wiseman and other principal 
persons were misled by erroneous representations of the 
state of the English mind, ceitain it is that ho advised 
the Pope to take this perilous step. The Poj )0 was 
persuaded ; he assured the people of England that he 
should not cease to supplicate the Vii'giii Mary and all 
the saints whoso virtues had made this country illus- 
trious, that they would deign to obtain, by their inter- 
cesHions with God, a happy issue to his enterprise. 

^ The oxcitem(*nt produced by the xiublication of the 
Pope’s proceedings throughout England was prodigious, 
and can hardly be conceived by us at this day. Every 
county, city, and almost every town, held meetings in 
the utmost alarm and indignation; and resohed on 
petitioning the Queen and Parliament to do something 
or other to prevemt the Pope’s m(‘asures from taking 
effect, and especially to annul all chums to local an«l 
territorial jurisdicliun in this country. The universities , 
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tlic eler|]^y in tlioir dioccbcs ; tlie oIy~— 

even Plulpolls of Exeter, tlions^h niioxicated with /akiI 
for tliose Oxford notions wliicli liad doin' all tlir nn ndiief ; 
the municipalities; almost all oiganised hodic'^, whether 
of Churchmen or Dissentei's, remonsiraied and })cdi- 
tioned. Amongst these meetings oilo was held at the 
Guildhall of London, -which was crowded with the mer- 
chant princes of that great city, and all that could ri'pre- 
sent its wealth, intelligence, and energy One man 

opened the proceedings, made a yehement speech aganibt 
the Bishop of Home and his pretensions, and propos(*d 
a stiingent resolution, which was eairied by acclamatum. 

^At a dinner given by the Loul IMayor, at ivhich 
were present many of the Ministerb of the Crown, the 
Lord Chancellor Wilde spoke very boldly, and, as some 
thought, unadvisedly, on his possible future relations -io 
the Cardinal. 

Cardinal Wiseman published a subtle defence of him- 
self and the Popish measure, which ho addressed to the 
people of England ; and whether consistently or incon- 
sistently, pleaded in the most stienuous manner for the 
inviolable observance of the principles of religious 
liberty ” 

‘ A single and indeed inexplicable circu-msiance oc- 
curred in the course of this controvei sy. In a lectin e, 
delivered at the Hanovei-Squaie Booms, a certain 
Presbyterian Clergyman had asserted that the oatli 
presciibed in the Pontificale Honianum, which the Car- 
dinal Wiseman must have taken to the Pope when ho 
received the Pallium as Archbishop of We&tniinster, 
notoriously contained a clause enjoining the dutj/ of 
persecution This clause a facetious Englishman saitl, 
ought to be translated, will pex'socute and pitch ziito 
all heretics to the utmost of my power;” and every one 
knew that the Pope of Eome looked upon the English 
as the greatest heietics in the world. ^ 

^Wlien Wiseman heard of the repi esentations thus 
made, he caused his secretary to write to die Proles Lant 
Lecturer, to say that the clause in the oath to which he 
had referred, was not insisted upon, in his (the Cardiuar$) 
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bj tlio Po])o, and iliat if liis calummator cliosc to 
go U) the Catdmarfe libiaiy, lio would see that it was 
eanccdled in lus <‘opy of the Pontifical. The Piotcstant 
accepted his challenge, and went to the said library. 
He was then shown the oath, and found the clause in 
question, tohdvm veibis^ not cancelled, however, but 
mailved oif by a line in black ink diawn over it, and 
(as it seemed) veiy lecently 

^ Panqililets were piiblifalied on this curious circum- 
vStancG oil ])olh sides , the Eoman Catholics contended 
that the intne laet of Wiseman’s challenge was a suf- 
ficient pi oof of his consciousness of lectitudo 

^ On the whole, aftei half a year of perpetual agitation, 
lioth in and out of Parliament, a nieasuie was passed 
wiiich was notoi xoii^ly inadecpiate to suppress the ofience, 
and which was bi okeii with impunity. 

It IS graiiiying to add, that notwithstanding the 
dangeions and veliement excitement which so long in- 
fiained the minds of the people, no life was lost except 
on on(‘ occabion The siifierei — eoiitiary to what might 
hai e bt‘en expected — was of the dominant paa ty ; a 
policenum, who was endear oiiiing to repiess the paity 
violence of some Irish Catholics in the noith of EnglaiuL’ 


^“Now it need not be said,” proceeded Ilarrington, 
^Hhat these sentences contain what is perfectly well 
known by you — for myself I say nothing — to be the 
meiest mattei of fact, nai rated in the simplest language, 
without any art or embellisliment. Would you like to 
hear how X)r. Diekkopf, of New 52ealand, oi Kamschatka, 
or C^afire-land, miglit tieat such a document eighteen 
hundred and fifty years hence, amidst that imperfect 
light which we well know ret-ts upon so many portions 
of the past, and which may, \ery possibly, bo felt m the 
fuiim* ? 1 think it would not bo diiBcult for him to show 
that the *^X^apiil Aggiossion’ %oas impossihle^^ 

We will, at least, listen to you,” said Eobmson. 

us suppose, tluui, some hMrned Theban stum- 
bling upon this briid* s{*corcl of an obscme event, and, m 
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usual, maldng (if only Lecauso lie liad cliscovcrerl wliat 
nobody in the world eitlior know or cared about) a liugt^ 
commentary nxion it ; concluding from the int(*rn;d 
evidence, the simplicity of the style, the abbence of all 
imaginable motives for misrcpiesentation, and vsonu^ 
external corioborative fragments painfully gleaned from 
the history of the period, that these sentences formed a 
genuine, literal, histone account, of certain events which 
tianspired m England m the year 1850- This, of 
course, would of itself, bo sufficient to make ten Dr* 
Dickkopfs turn to, and piove the contiaiy; and any 
one of them, I imagine, might, and piobably would, 
thus reply Excuse his clumsy style lie would say : 

‘^Tliat there may have been, and veiy probably was, 
some nucleus of fact which may have servecl as a giound- 
work for these pseudo-histoncal memorials, it, not de- 
nied • hut to regard that document, of which they art' 
professedly a condensation, as a genuine lecoid of events 
which transpired at the period m question, can only, 
we conceive, be the infelicity of an essentially uncritical 
mind. Most evidently, whether we regard the known 
events and relations of that age (as far as they have 
come down to us) or the internal characteristics of the 
document itself, we discover unequivocal traces of an 
unhistoric origin. Let us look at lioth these sources of 
evidence in order. If we mistake not, the document, 
even as it now stands, bears on its very front, that the 
original document, so far from being a literal desciiptiou 
of the events of the time to which it professedly i elated, 
was allegorical, or at most, historico-allegorical, and mOvSt 
likely designed broadly to caricature and satnibc souk^ 
perceived tendencies or conditions of the English re- 
ligious development m ceitam parties of that age. But 
whether it he, or be not, leducible to the class of alle- 
gorico-ecclesiastico-political satire, certainly no person 
of critical discernment can for a moment allow it to be 
a literal statement of historic events. And first to look 
at the internal evidence. 

^Is it possible to overlook the singidar character of 
the names which every where meet us They, in fact, 
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tell tlunr own tale, and almost, as it were, proclaim of 
themselves, that they are allegoiical. Wisemcm^ JSfeto- 
man (two of them, ho it observed), 3Iastermany Pfnipotts, 
fFiIde, Who, that has been gifted with even a model ate 
sluue of ciitical acumen, can fail to see that these are 
all fictitious names invented by the allegoiist either 
to set foith certain qualities oi attributes of coitain 
persons whose true names are concealed, or, as Iiather 
thiulv, to embody ccitain tendencies of the times, or 
repiesent ceitain party characteiisiics^ Thus the name 
“Wiseman” is evidently chosen to represent the pro- 
%cibial Cl aft which was attiibuted to the Church of 
Home , and Nicholas has also been chosen (as I appre- 
hend) for the purpose of indicating the sources whence 
that Cl aft was derived. In all piobability the name was 
selected just in the same manner as Eunyan in his 
immortal Pilgiim’s Progress (which still delights the 
world) has chosen “ Woildly Wiseman” for one of his 
characters It is said that he was a Spaniard : hut who 
so tit as a Spaniard to he represented as the agent of the 
Holy Seo^ while, as there never was a Spaniaul of that 
name, every one can see that hibtoiic prohability has not 
been legarded The woid Newman again (and obbcrve 
the sigiuhcant fact that theie weio two of them) was, in 
all probability, I may say, cei tainly, designed to embody 
two opposite tendencies^ both of winch, perhaps, claimed, 
m impatience of the effete humanity of that age (a dead 
and stereotyped Protobtantism), to introduce a new order 
of things These parties (if I may form a conjecture 
from the document itself) weie essaying to extricate the 
mind of the ago from the dilliciilties of its intellectual 
pobiiion: an age, asserting inconsistently, on the one 
haneb the freedom of spiritual life, and, on the other, 
claiming for the Bible an authorised snpuunacy over all 
the piienomcna of that spiiitual life. One of these parties 
sought to solve this dilliculty by endoavouiuig to r(‘siisci- 
tate the spirit of the past' the other, by al tempting to 
set human intellect and consciousness fie(‘ from the yoke 
of <dl external authority* In all probability the names 
were suggcbled to the somewhat profane allegonco- 
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satirical writer by tbat text in ike rer^ion, put 

on the ISFewman,” ilie new man of the spirit We are 
almost diiven to tins intei pi^etation, indeetl, by tlio 
extreme and ludicrous improbability of two imm™ 
brothers — brought up at the same imiYersity, gradually 
receding, pan passii^ fiom the same point in opposite 
directions, to the utteimost extreme; one till he had 
embraced the most puerile legends of the muldle ages, 
the other till he had proceeded to open infideliiy. " Pro- 
bably such a cuiious coincidence of events was never 
lieaid of since the world began, and this must, at all 
events, be rejected 

‘ Similar obseivations apply to the name Ilasternimiy 
wliich, in ancient English, was applied to him who was 
not a servant,” or “jouineyman,” and is not unfitly 
used to indicate collectively the assemblage of wealthy 
merchants who, like those of Tyre, weio prnic^^s as 
well as to imply that the poweifiil class to which they 
belonged weie the “Mastermen” in the couutiy, and, 
in fact, spoke m a potential voice in all such ciisch as 
that supposed. It might also, peihaps, be designed 
obliquely to intimaie that whatever the clergy and tho 
theologians of different parties might wish to xealise, it 
was, after all, the poweiful and independent class of the 
laity who were the “mastermen,” and would not suc- 
cumb to any spiritual guides wliatovei, even though 
called by the specious names of Wisemen and ISTewmen. 
The meie singularity of the names alone ought to decido 
the point And what further confirms our new as that 
at as impossible to point out any Englishman of any 
distinction who ever had any of these names. Hero 
we do not argue from conj'eciure, after merely looking 
into the most recent biogiaphieal repertories, (as, for 
example, the ^^Tiblioiheca Clarissimorum Yirorum,” in 
three hundred and fifty volumes folio ,) for it is no argu- 
ment that this meagre collection makes no raenlion of 
any such names, since, in the successive compilations 
of such works (as the world grows older), it has beam 
found necessai j to extrude from tunc to time IhouHunds 
of lesser names, which had twinkled in prc^eetling ages. 
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But, (leoplj .nixiniis to establish truth, have at 
iiithnte ]>.iius eaiiseil to be iislied up from ^^^epths of 
the aielijves of oiu national nui^eum>s, very 
of home of tlie woiks of the age neaiobt that lu AvTiicli 
tliohe events are haul to have occurred, and in none of 
thchO Moilvs Iheie an indiMdual mentioned of the 
name of Newman oi Mahteiman, and only one compara- 
tively obscuie poison of the name of Wiseman — a 
piesuinptivt' ]>ioof that they weie iictitious names. Is 
it possible that these curious and vaiicd coincidences can 
be the mere, eifeet of chance 

shall spate you/^ said Ilarnngton, “Dr. DiclckopPs 
leariu‘d (‘tymolugical disquisitions on the names Wilde 
and Blnlpotts, which, aided by the imputed ‘rashness’ of 
th(' om\ and the ‘intoxicated zeal’ of the other, he 
chvaily demonstrated to be licfcitious 

“ Aft(‘r which, I will suppose him to proceed thus : — 

‘ We ])iesume wo have said enough to convince any 
acute and candid mind of the exlicme impiobability of 
the document being designed to convey to posteiity a 
litqral statement of facts, not that we for a moment 
think it necobsaiy to supjiose that any evil design ac- 
tuat(*d tiu‘ Muulcr, whoever he might be It was most 
likely intended, as we have aheady said, to bo an alle- 
gorico- political caricature of certain events which did 
undeniably occiii, and which formed a slender basis of 
historic fact on which to found it. 

‘Nor IS ilie paiticulanty of some of ilio dates and 
a,lleg<^d circumstances of much weight in our judgment, 
lie must bo a miserable inventor of iiciion indeed,^ who 
cannot clothe a narrative in some verisimilitude of this 
kind. It is said, that the histoiian makes a seeming 
nderonce to thobO who wtne living at the very time. 
‘SSume,” ho says, “still survive.” But who does not 
see that the word “survive” may refer to the accounts 
(■winch he, it appears, know little how to interpiei), 
not the persons, though, it observed, that on such a 
supposilmn he does not vouch foi having seen them, and 
may Itave spoken merely ftoin repot t. This very clause^ 
too, lias undeniably much the appearance of an inter- 

X 
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polatioH. There axe many other little circumstances 
•which, to those who have been accustomed to detect 
unhistoric characteristics in ancient documents, and to 
draw a sharp line between the mythic or allegoric, and 
the historic, snihciently proclaim the origin of this sup* 
posed narxative of facts. 

^But the internal evidence, conclusive as it is, is as 
nothing to the external. If we examine the document 
by the light of the facts which contemporary history 
supplies, nay, even by the probability or otherwise of its 
own contents, we shall see the extreme absuidity of 
supposing that the account fioni which it was borrowed 
was ever meant to be a record of facts. We hesitate 
not to say, that the political events of which it makes 
mention aie many of them in the highest dcgioe in* 
Cl edible That there may have been a ic])eliion at 
Eome is very possible; but assuredly the veiy nation 
in Em ope (if wo except England), that was Imst likely 
to take the Pope’s pait against a popular movement, or 
reseat him on his tin one, was the French. To supposo 
them thus acting is coiiiiary to all that we know of , the 
history of that nation, and of human nature The traces 
of the terrible revolutions which in that century and at 
the close of the preceding one, shook Fianco again and 
again to her centie, and the outlines of which still live 
in authentic history, all show the extent to which iii« 
fidelity and democratic violence pi evaded in France ; 
nay, we know that during the dominion of the Emperor 
Napoleon (if we aio to regard his history as litcu'ally 
true, and not a collection of fables apcl Icgcml^^, as 
some even of that age maintained), that great conqueror 
arrested and impusoiied the Pope. That Fiance sinmid 
have undertaken the task of subduing a republican iuovc‘* 
ment, just when she had come out of a similar revolution, 
or rather, many such — and of reseating the Pope on his 
throne, when she had been moie impatient of the re* 

* Di Bicklcopf may Iicic be feupposed to refer to tho ‘‘Ilktoric 
Poubts” of Aichbibhop Wluuely, which may well deceive even more 
astute Clitics — Ed. 
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strain h of all religion than any other nation in Europe, 
is p(‘ifeclly inci edible^ But, fuiiliei ; supposino (^ab 
may, pcndiaps, be tiiie) that there was a of fact in 
the asseiteil lebelhon of the Homans, and Pio Nono's 
restoration to lus dominions, (though not by Fiance, that 
the inttdhgent leadei will on ])olitieO“logieal grounds ])ro~ 
Bounce impossible, but nioie probably b}- tho Spaniards,) 
— yet can we suppose that a power winch was always 
eelebiaied for its astuteness and subtlety, would choose 
that \eiy moment of Iniuuluxtion and ignominy to rush 
into an act so audacious as that of lo-establishing the 
Romish him ai chy in England , in a nation by far the most 
poweiful in tin* world at that time, a nation which, if it 
had pleased, could have blown Rome into tlie air inthieo 
months ^ It must needs have strengtheii(*d a thousand- 
fold the strong antipathies of tlu‘ English to tho See of 
Rome. It would, iiuh'ed, have justiiiod that storm of 
indignaHon with which it is saaf to have been met. 

^ There is much that is palpably iinpiobable in many 
other parts of the statement (simple as it seems to be) 
when submitted to the searching sinnt of modern criti- 
cism. How ridiculous is the stoiy of Caulmal Wisemaxfs 
pretending that the oath in receiving the Bailium had 
been modified for lus convenieiu‘e , little less so, indeed, 
than his challenge to his Presbyteiian antagonist to ex- 
amine it, and that, too, in tho very book in which the 
contested clause was not cancelled ! All this is such a 
xiWAO of absurdity that it is impossible to believe it. In 
tho first, place, do wo not know that throughout the 
whole history of the Papal ])ower, tho inilexible cha- 
ra(‘ter, not only of its di^ctrincs, but of its oiEcial forms 
and solemnities, was always maintained, and that this 
pertinacity was eontinnally placing it at a disadvantage 
in the contest with tho more flexiblo spirit of Protes- 
tantism^ It would not renoimeo in tenus or words, the 
very things which it did renounce in deeds, and never 
could prevail upon itself to get over this unaeeommo- 
datmg spirit! Yet hero we arc to belic^e that at tho 
Cardimifs K^quest a certain pari of a most solemn cere- 
monial — tliat of receiving the Pallium — was I'cmithMl 
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Iby the Pope ! If it ivero po, the Caitlinal would ccrtaiuly 
have desiied to conceal it. If he could not lui’ve done 
that, he would, at lea-^t, iie-vei h.ivo givc'u .so easy a 
triumph to liis adverbary as to challenge Inin to inspect 
the very cop)?^ of the Pontifical, in which, allcr all, the 
oath was cancelled, in older that he imfi,lit be saUsiied 
that it was ! Who can believe tliat a Caidiiial of the 
Pomisb Church, Wiseman or fool, * would luue Ixhui 
simple enough for such a step as this ^ It is plain that 
the histoiian himself was not unaware that such an ob- 
jection would immediately suggest it-bclf, and endeavours 
to guard against it — a suspicious ciiciimstanco itsdf 
— which may seive to ivain Ub how little we can depend 
on the historic cliaiactei of the docuiiKuit. 

^ Again, what can be inoie miproliablo than that, 
vlicn a gieat nation was conviilbcd t‘ioni one cmuI to tlio 
other, as the English are said to havi* been, tluue should 
have been ?^c^ violence, nut e\en accidentally, attending 
those huge and excited as&emblages ; a thing so natural, 
nay, so certain * Who can believe that only one man 
was saciificed, and he on the predominant side ! I ha\e 
di.scovered in my laboiious reseaiches on this important 
subject, that only seventy years before, wlien a cry of 
the same nature, but much less potent., was raisecl, 
London was iilled with conflagration and bloodshed. 
Who ever heard, indeed, of commotion such as this is 
pietended to have been, and its ending m vo:v et 2)rceteiea 
mini ^ 

^It is superfluous to point out the absiudity of sup- 
posing a Cardinal of the Romish Chui'ch lecturing the 
people of England on ^Hhe claims of religious liberty;’^ 
or so great a nation, in such a paroxysm, spinuling many 
months in the concoction of a mcasuie confesscal to bo 
a feeble one, and sufleied to bo broken with impunity ! 

‘ But lastly, my laborious researches ]iav(‘ icii to the 
important discoveiy that ni this very year of pnd.eiuh^d 
hot commotion, England — m peace with all the worhl— 
piofound peace within and profound peace without — 
celebrated a sort of jubilee of the mUious, in a vast 
building of glass (wonderful for those UiueB) called the 
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Gicat Exhibition, to winch every comitiy had con- 
iidiiited s]>eciiueus of the compai atively iiide nianu- 
lat‘ lines of that iiide ugel London was tilled with 
fou‘i«nei\s funu all pints of the caith; the Avhole Lino- 
doiu was 111 a eomniotioii indeed, but a coniinotion of 
ho'-piiabU‘ festivity m which it bliook handt. -wilh all Iho 
woxldi This is a piece of positive CMdenco which oiu^ht 
to set lie the whole inattei In short, the external and 
ialeiaial evidence alike wai ranis us in rojccting this ab- 
suid sloiy as utteily mci edible/ 

“Upon my word,’’ said young Eobmson, “you have 
said more than 1 thought you could have said on such a 
theme I leally almost doubt whethoi Dr Dickkopf has 
not the ])e^t of it, and whelher wo ought not to agree 
that the Papiil Aii:gression ’ is a sheer delusion.” 

“Oii^” said Hairing (on, “I have not gi'vcn you half 
the arguments by which an histoiian, eigliteen hundred 
years hence, might prove that what has actually oc cun ed 
never could lia\e occuned, and that what has not oc- 
curied inubt, in the very naliue of things, ha\e oceuued, 
by a necessity alike political, lustoncal, ethical, logical, 
and psyci 10 logical. And no doubt Di. DickLo])f n light 
on the pimciples on which acute ciitics may aigue; 
that IS, the assumption that ecu tain p) ohabihties will 
juatify conclusions on such subjects. One might natu- 
rally haves supposed the Pope to h<aye been moie politic 
than to lake this step — the French more consistent than 
to suppj’ess the Pepiiblican inovoment of Italy— iho 
English less moderate m expicssing their indignation — 
and (‘crtainly that there would never have been such an 
array of odd* names to garnish one brief document. And 
BOW, I bethink me, it is far from impossible that some 
Dr, Dickkopf may even apply to Btiauss’s Lebeii Jesu, 
and Dr. Wiiately’s « Historic Doubts,’ similar loasonmg 
to pro\e that the ilrM> was elaborate irony; and the 
secomk a snu‘eit‘ expression of scepticism.” 

“ i low can that be ^ ” 

“ Tims . he Will prove that the age was remarkaldy 
fond of such species of ironical liteiature. As Strauss, 
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in Ms preface, lias expressly admitted (tliough we all 
know wliat Ixe means) that C]l^l^tlanity is ti ue, and has 
suggested an ummagmahly absmcl hypothesis as io its 
true import, founded on the piinciples of the Ilegehan 
philosophy, the learned Dr. Dickkopf will say that no 
one who so spoke of Chnstiamty could have intended 
seriously to disci edit it, and yet ceitainly could nut pos- 
sibly believe the absurd theory of it concocted out of 
German philosophy , eigo^ that we must regard the 
whole book as a piece of prolonged iiony, — a little too 
chaiacteiistic of Gciman pcdantiy, it is true, but sin- 
cerely designed to expose that extravagance of historic 
criticism and biblical exegesis which had so distiiigmshed 
the authoi’s countiyinen , by which Iloiiiei had ])(‘en 
annihilated, a great part of ancient history rendered 
doubtful, and the Bible turned into a iiddlc-bouk, — • 
that this hypothesis is continued by the s])aco which 
Strauss gives io the exposure of the absurdities of the 
Rationalists, which, m fact, occupies at least half his 
work Dr D. will even very likely prove that Stiauss 
himself IS a hctitious name; Strauss, m the Geiman, 
meaning an ostneh, which, according to the proiorb, 
can digest anything On the other hand, as ho will he 
able to show that Strauss’s work is a piece of piolunged 
irony, he will very likely show that Wliatoly’s ‘ IlLsioric 
Doubts’ may he a smceie expression of opinion (which, 
in fact, many have emi in our day wisely believed it io 
be), and he will argue it with a gravity worthy of one of 
the commentators who interpret the irony of Hociates 
literally ; he^ will prove it from the air of sobriety and 
sincerity which pervades the pamphlet Nay, for aught 
I know, he may show that there was an Miistoric pla<‘e* 
for such a xiiece, in the undoubted myths to which iho 
wondrous achievemenis of Napoleon had given rihC ; ho 
will say that these had produced a natural feeling of 
scepticism as to the greater part of the facts, though ho 
will think Dr. Wiiately has gone a little too far in doubting 
Ills very existence ; there being sufEciont evidence that 
such a man as Napoleon existed, although the world really 
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knows little more about him tliaii about Seniiramis or 
Genilliis Khan.” 

“Well,” said I, “liavine; proved that Dr Strausses 
work ite, iiony, and Whately’s hiochure a sincere expres- 
aon of opinion, it would be haid for even Dr Dickkopf 
to go fuither But, seriously, it is no laughing matter 
This IS a btiange power tho future historian has over 
us.” 

“Oh, be assured,” said Hariington, “lie can make of 
UB just what he pleases. Never was a question more 
unreasonable than that of the Iiishman who, being con- 
sul ed, on some occasion, to think of poMcnti/^ said, 
What, I should like to know, has posterity done for us 
It will do something foi us, depend upon it. A future 
histoiian will not only make iis confess, with the Piayei- 
Book, ^ that we have done the things wo ought not to have 
done, and have left luidoiio the things we ought to have 
done/ but, ‘ that we have done tho things that we have noi 
done, and have left undone the things that we hare done! ” 

“I wonder,” said I, “that some of Dr Stiauss’s 
countrymen have not proved him to be an imaginary 
being — a myth. It weie very easy to do it on such 
principles. ” 

“It has been done long since,” said Harrington, “ by 
Wolfang Menzel ” 

“ Tliank you,” said I, in conclusion, “ you have 
clearly proved that a tnie history may plausibly bo 
shown to hi^false,^^ 

“And thoiefore, my dear uncle, you will, I hope, 
justily my scepticism on all such matters,” said In^, 
archly. 1 acknowledge, as Socrates says, that I felt fur 
a moment as if I had leceivcd a sudden blow, and hardly 
knew what to say. “ No,” said I, at last, “ unless you 
can ^uBlify Di. Strauss’s theory of Mstoiical criheism, 
of wln(‘h you yourself acknowledge you have douhis. 
With thafy any thing may be proved false ; meantime it 
aiqieais that tlie/c/c?6' to which it is applied may be un- 
doubtedly 
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On I’etiring to my chamber, I mused for some time on 
the facility with which man’s iiigeniuty or inch nations 
can pervert any facts which ho resohx’s shall be otlan*- 
wise than they aio Dubious as is the EMErxei.,’” 
I-Iariington was fond of saying, “Idmliust tin* JiihiK 
still moie ; ” an admission, 1 told him, of which 1 should 
one day remind him Tired at last of tins unplea^aIlt 
theme, I took up a volume of Leibnitz’s Tlu‘udu‘e(', 
which happened to lie on the table, and read those 
striking passages towaids the conclusion ni which ho 
repiesents Theodoie (leluctaiit to accept the iron theory 
of necessity) as piivileged with a peep into a niimlier of 
the iniimte possible worlds, fiom which he has the 
satisfaction of seeing liiat, bad as is the lot of Rextus in 
the best of all possible worlds, that lot, Sextus being 
what he is, could not possibly be any better : a q,neer 
consolation, by the way, till we know why Sextus 7nust 
be what he is, or why Sextus onust be at all. 

I sank off to slumber in my chair, no doubt under the 
soporific effects of this metaphysical morpimie. While 
I slept, the previous discubsions of the day and the 
close of Theodicee operating together suggested a very 
strange dream, which I shall hei’e record. It shall be 
entitled — 


The Paradise of Fools. * ^ 

Methoiight I saw a grave and very venerable old man 
with a long white beard enter my chamber, and quietly 
seat himself opposite to me. Instead of asking who he was, 
and how ho came there, nothing scorned more nafural and 
proper We all know how easily in dreams the mind 
dispenses with all ceiemony ; little or no introduction is 
required ; every one is at once on a most deliglitful footl- 
ing of familiarity with all the world 5 and the greatest 
possible incongruities appeal just comme il fmit 

He told me that he had come from a very curious part 
of the ^^bost of all possible worlds” — the Paradise of 
Fools and on my looking surprised, said, 
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Are you ignorant, tlien, tliat tliere is a spot in tlie 
nniveibC XTliere a viccgcnont of the Deity has at hib dis- 
posal unlimited power and wisdom to enable him to 
comply with the somewhat whimsical conditions of the 
theories of thobC wondeifiil philosoplicis who have taken 
upon them to say how the iiniYeisc might haie been 
const lueted without any bupieme oi piesiding intelligence 
at all ; oi Inue modestly suggested, that had they been 
eonsulted, etu'tain notable nnpiovcments might have 
be(ai elfectcd in its fabiication oi goyeiiiment , or lastly, 
who ha\e complained of the revelation which God has 
vouchsaled to man, or contended, that, if tiuo, it might 
have been luoie unexceptionably framed, and more 
bkilfidly pioinnlgated ? ” 

And what is the result I asked 

*'The result is a pait of the ^everlasting shame and 
contempt’ which are the heiitago of impiety ” 

There must ha\ e been enough for the said vicegerent 
to do,” I lemarked. 

^^Kot so much as you imagine,” said he, smiling. 
^^The conditions of these wise men’s theones, so far as 
even omuiseioncc can comjnchend or omni})Otence leahso 
them, are indeed exactly complied with, but novel ihe- 
less, they often baflle both. Sometimes the leproof, 
thus implied, obliquely stiikcs moie than its immediate 
objects , it alights c\cm on some of the profoundcst philo- 
sophers who never had it in their thoughts to call in » 
question tbo iniinito superioiity of diime Power and 
*\Visdom, but who have delivered tliembeives a little too 
positively about ‘monads’ and ‘atoms/ and ultimate 
coiifetituents of the universe. They have someiiuiGs been 
not a little scandalised, as well as laughed at, when some 
Inilf-witted, muddle-headed followers, glad to e'-capo 
ilieir trial, pretended to have funuded systems of Pan- 
theism or^ — what is just the same thing — Atluabin, on 
feume of their too obsciiie detlnitions. One man deeiared 
that he could do nothing without the Monads of Leib- 
nitz;, each of which, says that philosopher, ‘ is a min or 
representing the universe, though obscurely, and knows 
every tiling but confusedly 5’ which last clause is un- 
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exceptionable enough. Another rogue aUcetl for the 
archetypes of Plato — he had had a notion, he said, that 
a good deal might be made out of them without Plato^.s 
Demiurgus ; — anothei, for the constituents of the Mtal 
automata of Descartes; he had been misled to helu‘\(‘ 
that if animals could be mecdianicallj produced, the whoh' 
universe might hai-e been so produced also Tlu' Arch- 
angel assured them and others, with much politeiiesh, 
that, if the philosophers in question could in any way 
make their meaning intelligible, heaven would do its 
j)oor host to realise their conceptions, hut tlnit it was 
impossible for even omnipotence to execute commands 
winch even omniscience could not comprehend 

Similaily, one man requested that he might he pro- 
vided with a little of Aiistotle’s ‘ Eternal IMatter , ’ but 
he was told that there was no such thing in 7 rrifm 
7iatum^ and that it was unfortunately too late to make 
it He seemed to think himself very unjustly (leatt'd. 
Another demanded some of the Atoms ol’ E])ieiiriis^ (o 
make a slight experiment with ; miexcepfcionahly sphe- 
rical, indivisible, and so forth. These, he was told, he 
might bo accommodated with ; and that all he had to do 
was to shake them lo7ig enongh^ and doubtless the for- 
tuitous jumble would come out at last a miniature world 
Above all, there were several Gci^maii philosoiilier^, 
who, having founded various physical theories, more or 
less extensive, on the perspicuous metaphysics of their 
countrymen, weie coniident that if they had not hit ou 
the modes which Supreme Wisdom had adopted, their 
modes were yet very excellent modes ; and th(‘y were 
absolutely clamorous that their experiments should begin. 
But, alas ! many of them stood but little chance of being 
ever tiicd, for the very same reason which prevented the 
disciple of Leibnitz from obtaining Ms ^ Monads ; * their 
authors could not make their meaning intelligible to the 
delegated omniscience As to some of the motaphjsicianvS 
of the same country, since their theories embraced nothing 
less than the evolution of the totality ’ of tlio univers^ 
the ^ miinite ’ and the ‘ absolute ’ included ■ — it was of 
course impossible that they could be tried. But it was 
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thought an appropiiato punihhmoni for thou authors to 
be condeiimed to wiite on till they had made then mean- 
ing intelligible Some ha^e laboured with incredible 
industry to comply with this vciy leasonable request, 
but ih(nr notions seem to glow daiker and darker at 
every step , and one in particular has wntton a huge 
folio, in which, by univeibal consent of men and angels, 
theie is not the smallest glimmer of meaning fiom one 
end to the oihei. Anothei even complains in piivato of 
the want of philosophical genias in the court of celestial 
criticism, and declares that ni Germany they could have 
const 1 noted ten thooues of the iimvcise, and given twenty 
solutions of the ^ infinite’ and the ‘ absolute,’ in the time 
he has been vainly endeavouring to explain Ins meaning 
to personages so deploiably deficient in metaphysical 
acmuen ” 

lie w'as going on with some other details of the hapless 
philosophers 

I would much rathei hear from you,” said I, for it 
is a subject in which I take a far deeper interest, — how 
those have sped who have objected to the E,evclation with 
which God has favoured man, on the giound that it can- 
not bo tiue, else it would have been moie uncxception- 
ably framed or more wisely promulgated. 1 take it for 
granted that these have not been destitute of opportu- 
nities of trying their expenment ” 

Surely not,” leplied my new acquaintance. ^ The 
Paradise of Fools ’ is well stocked with creatures of this 
description. Many of the experiments which required 
time to test them wore commenced hundieds of years 
ago, and are completed Others are still unfiniBhed, 
while there have been many which required only to be 
commenced and they were completed instantly, to the 
confusion of their authors ” 

“ I should much like,” said I, “ to hear an account of 
some of these experiments ” 

«« Willingly,” answered he ; only you must bear in 
mind that they were all to be perfoimed iindci certain 
limitations, without which no revelation which God can 
give to man would be of the slightest value.” 
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He tTicn inforaiecl me, tliat tlio evideiice airt)r(l(‘(l mtisfc 
not bo sucli as to annihilate the comlitions on whieli 
man is to be made viituous and ha[)[)\, U’ Ik" is to lie 
made so at all. It mii&t not bo lueimMstcnii %Mtli the 
exercises of either his reason or his Imih , noi pi event 
the play of his moral ditepositions, nor tuuniph by mero 
Tiolence over his piejudiccb ; ifc must not op(‘iut(» puudy 
upon the passions oi the senses, nor oveibear all possi-. 
bility of offeiing lesistanee , — as would be the viiH\ for 
example, if a man weio placed on the (‘dge of a pie- 
cipice, and told that he wouhl imm(‘diaUdy be Ihrowu 
over it if he transgiessed the rules of t('inp<‘rniu*e or 
chastity. The happiness, he saul, which (led ongiually 
designed for Ins intelligent ami inoial crcMtuus wns a 
mltmtary happiness, spiinging out of 1h(‘ wmll-balaiKHal 
and well-dll ectod activity of all the prmci])li'b of their 
nature. Any revelation, theiefoic, mmst jirocecHl on the 
same basis, both as regards itself and the mode in which 
it IS given. Arguments and motives moially butlicicuf, 
but not more than sufficient, must be ad^li’esbcd to the 
intellect and the conscience. All tins is necessary to 
render the felicity and perfection of man stable and p(U’- 
manent; for without such a trial, triumphantly sustained, 
he would have no security that in the jiresence of oli- 
jects which tend to exert an overpowering miliumce on 
Ins senses or his feelings, he might not at some ptuiod 
of the unknown future be impolJed to take a wrong 
path, and err and be miserable. Tins ordeal, <inginally 
designed for man, and not superseded by revelation, 
must be continued long enough to render the ]n’inei])I(s, 
on which he ought to act, practical Iiabits ; after winch 
he may go forth (suhlime and gloiious privilege!) to 
any part of this world, or of mig world to which God 
may call hmi, master of himself and his di^stiiiy ; noi 
afraid lest temptations should warp him from a stcadiast- 
ness that is founded on the decision of an inflexible 
will itself directed by enlightened iiitelhgeuce and moral 
rectitude ; in a wor^ m possession of the appropriate, 
and alone appropriate, happiness of an intelhicUial and 
moral agent 5 an image of the felicity of the great Creator 
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liimsoir. — Tins eoiulition^ he said, of giving a revelation, 
fen far from being a hardship, is not oiilj" in harmony 
with the natine of things, but is itself an cxpiession of 
the Divine Beneficence , which designed for man no 
eiiMitib pit'caiioiis safety, as the lesLilt of transient ox- 
leinal Molenee to the puneiples of his natme, but a per- 
manent and inviolable (Hpnlibrmm of the powers within 
him. “ Heaven itselff’ he concluded, “ can be heaven 
only to thobc who aie inter nalb/ prepared for it.” 

‘‘Weic there many,” 1 cried, “who weie willing to 
make the cx])eriinent of giving a revelation more un- 
excc'ptionalily than it has been given, on the iiroposed 
conditions 

“Not veiy many, as you may well suppose,” said he ; 
“but if objectors had been unwilling, they would have 
been compelled to make it ” 

“But upon whom wcie the experiments to bo made^” 
said I ; “lor nnk^ss ihey weio beings of the same intel- 
lectual and moial condition as themselves, I see not how 
aught could come of it ” 

“ Oh, bo satisfied,” ho replied , “ the beings who are 
provided for these piojectois aie as like the inhabiteants 
oi’ yemr world as one egg is like another They aio men 
themsidves; communities made np of those who have 
lived in your woild, and who have gone out of it with the 
game thoughts, passions, and emotions as they had on 
earth ; many of them having rejected or disregarded the 
true revidaiion, and others never having had that revela- 
tion to ioj<‘ct. Of course they are ignorant, in this inter- 
mediate state, of the tricks which these experimenters 
play with tliem, till they aie concluded ; but in i ejecting 
the new revelations, many of them reject the veiy con- 
ditions of lielief which when on earth they said wmiild 
have* betm hufEcieni, wlnle the result in those who make 
the expeiiment, and in those on whom the expenment is 
made, is, to ^ viudieaie the ways of God to man.’” 

There is a wondeiful power in getting o'ver iriding 
difficultieB in our dreams, or I should cerlaxnly have de- 
inurnsl to some parts of this statement. Instead of that, 
1 let my mnuk as usual in such cases, dwell on a point 
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winch was no difficulty at all. If/’ said I, ^Mhey aro 
dead, they aie probably very dilTercTit beings from wluU 
they were when alive ” 

And do you think,” said he, with an unpleasant half- 
sneer, “that mere change of place makes any diHeieneo 
in man , or that the merely physical eifeeis of di'atli 
operate a magical change on Ins intellect, atfections, 
emotions, and volitions, oi can render him a moie reason- 
able creatine than he was before 

“ I did not mean exactly that,” said I , “ but siiiely it 
IS not possible that the soul without the body can be 
exactly like the soul with it.” 

“ Have not your philosophois,” said he, “ of{(‘n foundiTl, 
or ‘pretended to found sccptieibin on the aiguimmt, that 
it IS difficult to tell whethei life itself may not be a seuc's 
of illusions like those in di earns ^ Have they not even 
declared, that as in dreams all seems to bo real, so in their 
waking moments all maij be no more than a dream ? 
Nay, have not some said, that it is impossible to tell 
which IS the real and which the dreaming part of their 
existence ? ” 

“ There have been such,” said I, “ hut I never knew 
any one convinced by their reasoning ” 

“ Perhaps not,” he answered ; “ but it may be of use 
to show you that in that intermediate state men may, as 
in dreams, be capable of a series of thoughts and emotions 
exactly similar to what they experienced in this world \ 
quite as vivid,” and he added, with a quiet smile, “ perhaps 
as lational ” 

“ But they must be more coherent than those which 
now visit our slumbers,” said I 

“It is hardly worth while to contend about tlm differ- 
ence,” he replied, with a sarcabtic oxjiressiou which 1 did 
not much like. “ It is sufficient to say, however, lliat 
these projectors have no reason to complain ; for with 
whatever show of reason men think oi act here, so, unden* 
exactly the same laws of thought and emotion, do thObO 
shadows act theie,” 

“ But I, who am now awake and perfectly sensible — ” 
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He laughed out light. “Ate you so siuo,” said he, 
“ that you aie a\rako ? IIow do you know ifc 
“ Because I am conscioub of ifc,” said L 
“ And tins, too, I suppose, is a jdnlosopher,” he mut- 
tered to himself “Weil,” he contmucd aloud, “we must 
not discuss these matters just now , you must believe me 
when I say that the communities to which our experi- 
menters go to woik, on their own hypothesis, are just as 
capable of ingenious leasoiung and imxiartial and camhd 
dehheiation as you are now in yoiu j) resent waking 
moments You wish to lieai a few of these cxxieiiments ? 

I nodded 

“ Weil, then ; first, theie "was one worthy xihilosopliei', 
who, having seen the advantages winch iididolily has 
gained fiom the discrepancies and other diliiculties oc- 
casioned hy the tmned testimonies "which the e\ angelical 
Instoiians have left behind theun, resolved, after having 
wrought anumbei of splendid iniiacles (uniformly affirmed 
and never denied by the jiaities in whose jiresence they 
were peifoimed), that they should all he consigned to 
one single hisloiy so adiiniably constructed that there 
was not a single discrepancy from hegmmiig to end ” 

“ And "wiiat "was the elFect ^ ’’ 

“ Why, in the fust place, you must recollect that, 
according to that or any other mode of authenticating a 
divine communication by miracles, theie "were a great 
many more of those who never saw the miracles than of 
those wdio did ; for if miracles had been common, they 
would have c<‘ased to bo miracles. There were vast 
numbers, therefore, who even in the age ni which they 
•wcie peifoimed never believed them , but "what is more, 
in four genet ations there "was not a soul that did not 
treat them as old wnyes’ fables/’ 

“ Surely they "weie very unreasonable,” I said. 

“ Not at all ; it was inevitable ; for it was a^ked (and 
oveiy one assented to it), %vhetlier it was reabonable that 
a story so maivellous, and so con ti ary to experience, 
should b(^ lielicved on any single testimony, however 
unexccplionable ? There were also k(‘(‘n critics who 
said that us there was pi oof that in the vei'y age in 
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wliicli tlie miracles were wroiiglit tliere were many who 
did not behere the message wlucli they professedly con- 
dimed, li was a stiong indication that the whole was a 
dction , while some others of still gi eater acumen dis- 
covered that the yqxj p^eedom from all disciH‘pan(‘ieh and 
contradictions in the account itself smelt veiy strongly 
of art and design , that this perfection of consistmioy 
was not the characteristic of any histoiy ever written 
by an honest man ; and that no doubt it had hceii 
elahoi ately contrived by a single highly inventive 
mind ” 

“ The idiots ! ” I exclaimed. Why, this veiy circum- 
stance ought suiely to have led them to argue the other 
way.” 

^"They thought otherwise; and I must say I think 
they aigued very plausibly, and that veiy much is to be 
said for them. They thought that peifeet scdf-con- 
sistency might possibly be attained by a single mind of 
highly inventive powei, and they preferred believing 
that, to receiving such wonderful things supported by 
any single testimony ” 

But did none attempt to remedy this defect of fche 
unhappy speculator ” 

0 yes ; another attempted to establish in a second 
community of our reasonable s]iado%vs a revelation on 
the same basis of mnacles, but instead of tiiisting to 
one witness, he recorded the lesults by ten ; and with 
such perfection of art that all the ingenuity of all the 
entics of succeeding ages could not detect a single 
variation other than in language; the records them- 
selves and their contents were precisely the same.” 

And what was the result ? ” 

“ Much the same as before ; for this identity of sub- 
stance and almost of manner showed must evidently, 
said the critics, that thei'e had been collimon betwceir 
the several parties who had framed the revelation: — ■ 
and in the course of tliiee or four generations it was 
universally rejected as totally unworthy of belief.” 

“ I see not, then, how a revelation by any such moans 
could be authenticated at ail 1 ” 
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Why, oxiY reaso7?abIe croaiuros icqiiiie a jrreat doal 
ol management — that is tlio tiutli. Theie aie ahvays 
waytj in which you may prove to your own satisfaction, 
that no one of any di\ine conimimications (niven iiudm 
ihe condiUons aioresaid) is to be believed, Init, peihaps, 
aftei all, the method would have been more sure, had 
th(‘se sages consigned these comrnunicatioiib lo ditlerent 
lestimonies, in which the geneial harmony and unde- 
signed coincidences should be manifest, but which should 
contain slight disci epaiicies, and even some appaient 
contiadictions, which the paities, if theic had been col- 
lu‘'U)n, wmald ceitainly have obviated. This would, 
perhaps, have been the best giiaiantee that there could 
not he any liaiid in the case ” 

But this,” I remarked, was just the mode in which 
the Crospels of Chiist were consigned to mankind.” 

“ And you see with what mixed lesult. It was 
suflicient indeed to justify the method, if it was attended 
with lohs disastrous effects than any other mode. For it 
IS a pioblcmi of limits even at the veiy best” 

Prompt(Hl, I suppose, by some recollection of Wool- 
stou’s opinion, that the muacles of Jesus Christ would 
have been better woitliy of attention, and moio likely to 
be cr(*dited by posterity, if they had been peifoimed on 
royal or notable public characteis, or in their presence, 
I felt curious to know if any one had been determined to 
guard against a similai oiror. I was told that there 
had been ; and for a time every thing went on woff 
This sage’s doctrine and pretensions were rapidly pro-! 
pagated” within certain limits of space and time. But 
alas I while even in his lifetime the zeal of some of the 
royal or noWo converts caused the cloctrino to be re- 
garded with considerable suspicion among ihe rival gieat, 
io whom ihe fame of the miracles was known only by 
hearsay, its eaily success proved an nisurmounlablc* ob- 
jection in a few generations , for several learned infidcds 
showcHl to the satisiaetion of the ciitne community, that 
the pretended revelation could have been nothing else 
tlian a eoii'^piracy of crafty statesmen for pohfhal pur- 
poses. It was sagely remarked, that it was net wonder- 

Y 
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fill fliat cT doctrine liaci been lielievcd, and had inpidlj 
cliifused itself, which had all the of laiik, and 

power, and statesmanship in its favour : that if, indeed. 
It had appeared amongst the poor and ignoiant portion 
of mankind, and the miracles had been witnessed by 'sxieh 
as from their situation weie rathei likely to be pei scented 
by the great and powerful than to be favoured by them , 
and lastly, if the pretended revelation had vmiquishvd 
such resistance instead of being suspiciously allied with 
it, something more might be said an its behalf; but as it 
was, the whole thing was evidently — a he. 

Really,” said I, seems a moie dihicuU thing for 
Grod to make known his will to mankind than I had 
supposed ” 

‘‘It IS,” said he, “on those conditions to ivliicli his 
wisdom for man’s own sake has iestiict(‘d him, and apart 
from which condition, I have already stated, that a 
revelation would be worthless. It is a far moi c ditiieult 
matter than those who have not rejected upon the 
subject would suppose , and you would have more 
reason to say so still, if you knew, as I do, how ludi- 
crously as well as how utterly many other attempts havc^ 
failed.” 

He then amused me with an account of a sago vho 
seeing the ill consequences which had followed fiom the 
very local or limited character of Miracles (when a few 
generations had passed by), resolved to remedy this by a 
series of wondeis so stupendous andmagmiicent, that the 
very echo of them, as it were, should reverberate Ihrough 
the hollow of future ages, and so impress all tradition as 
to render them independent of the voice of indi\ulual 
historians. He accordingly passed to the very f‘xireim^ 
limit (if he did not go beyond it) by which a miracle is 
necessarily restricted, — that of not disturlnng general 
laws. He succeeded perfectly in the place m" which 
these phenomena weie witnessed ; though as there were 
multitudes who knew notliing of the 0]){uatur, but w^ere 
only conscious that nature was playing Bom<) strange 
pranks, no connection was established in Hunt minds 
between the doctiine and the miracles But the conse- 
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quonces in the future were the diiect eontiary of what 
the sanguine philosopher ha<l conteinp]<itc(U Jf the im- 
pre^sioii of thofrC who saw ihe.se splendnl Avondeis eoiihl 
have h(‘en prolonged, all had been well, but so fai lifuu 
the report oi them conciliating tlic i eg aid of po^lenij, 
theii veij gimdeur and vasiness ■v\eie the pnncipal 
arguments against them, and condemned them to iinncr- 
sal rejection. Who could believe, men said, that ])hem)- 
mena so strange and so portentous — not only so dillerent 
from, and so contrary to, the uniform course of iiatiiie, 
but bO much beyond the limited purpose whicli must have 
been contemplated by a tndp miraculous inteiposition, 
had ever happened? If they had been single e\ent&, 
very transient and local distui bailees of the laws of 
natuie foi a high object, the case, they candidly avowed, 
would have been wholly ditferenfc j but such wholesale 
Infractions of the hxed laws of the universe were at once 
to be summai ily rej ected I They were unquestioii ably the 
offspidng of an age of fable and supcistiiion 

It did not faro much better with another miracle- 
monger of the same species. In one community, Avhich 
he had engaged to instinct in the mysteries of lus reve- 
lation, the wonders he wrought extended to such laigc 
classes of phenomena, and for a time were so constant, 
tliat they c(*ased to be miracles at all. As he could not 
add ubiquity to his other attributes, few attached any 
importance to liivS dcclaiation that he was the author of 
suf‘h vast and distant operations, and fewer absolutely 
believed him. Moreover, men became accustomed to 
phenomena which tiny daily witnessed, for such, it 
seems, is the constitution of human nature in finy woihl, 
that tilings cease to he wonderful when they cease to b(‘ 
novel. IVere it othei'wise, men would be always wondei - 
ing , for no miiaxeles are more ■wonderful than tlio pheno- 
mena of every day in every pari of the universe. Kot a 
few wise num, therefore, in this coinnmniiy, buece(‘ded in 
giving a peidectly plaufeibio account of tlie^-e wlu)l<‘'^ale 
infraction^ of the umfornnty of nature. iShitiiie, it was 
said, was unquestionahly uniform, but only in the sevtrsil 
poitioHS of her operations, that willun certam 
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cycles, slie varied licr operations, as was cleat ly seen in 
the intioduction of new races, and so forth; that the 
generation which had jusi witnessed such dopai tines 
from what seemed the estahhbhed order of things wme 
doubtless living at an epoch in which the huge evolution 
of the iiiiiveise was about to exhibit one of tlicse new 
phases, and that the series of sequences to wdneh they 
were just becoming accustomed would al'terwaids con- 
tinue unifoi'm for a number of ages , that such things 
were no miracles, but merely indicated that nature wa^, 
within certain limits, only vanahhj uniform, though she 
was also, within ceitain limits, nnformhf vtvanahle. 
After tins very clear dehvcianee of pinloso{>hy, few 
people tioubled themselves about the claims of iius si'cr, 
and weie so fast getting accustomed to the new imifoi* 
mity, that it seemed highly probable that th(‘ \ory lU'Xt 
generation, oi at most the second, would begin to pi ate 
m the old style about the invariable luujormiti/ of natiucs 
and to treat all the ancient older of things whicdi tlieir 
progenitors had seen changed as a lying fable of (liose 
remote ages. Enraged at such an luiexpeeled result of 
his operations, the projector changed Ins plan, and broke 
in upon nature with such a startling explosion of single* 
miracles that there could be no longer any doubt that 
nature was neither ‘^variably uniform” nor ‘^uniformly 
invariable * ” tlie only question was, whether nature was 
not imiformly variable” lie set the sun spinning 
thi'oiigh the heavens at such a rate, or ratluu’ ii t sueli a 
Jaunty pace, that no one knew when to expect tnther 
light or darkness ; men now froze witli cold, and now 
melted with heat ; the seasons seemed playing on<* grand 
masquerade . the longest day and the shortest day, and 
no day at all, succeeded one another in rapid s^^ce(‘^sion ; 
and the whole uiiivcrso seemed tinea timed with ruin and 
desolation. Now, he thought-, was the time to put an 
end to all this strange disorder, and avow himself the 
great agent in all these marvels t But he found, to his 
chagrin, that so far from having convinced men of the 
being and attributes of God, and of the irutli of the 
revelation which he had brought them, they wmx‘ xim'vv 
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less disposed to listen to any sucli stoiy; and, in fiict, 
that the very few whose t(‘rior had left them at all 
in pos, session of their senses, had become peifeclly con- 
vinced that llie univeise was under the dominion of 
Chance, and tliat the only orthodox belief m such a 
woiid was stark Atheism. As theie will always be men 
who will speculate upon chance itself, theie weie not 
wanting philosophers who concocted a<lmirable theoiies 
of all this disoidei, but not one of them dreamed of the 
tiue They all agiced, howevei, that the state of things 
admitted of no remedy fiom any gods, celestial or in- 
fernal, foi if a divine artilicer had existed, they said, it 
could not have occuned. And thus the miracles which 
weio designed by this gieat man to convince the world 
of a God, hoived for a demonstiation that there was 
and could bo none ! They equally served also to stiiie 
the sage’s claims to be considered God’s messenger, foi 
unhappily exhoi ting a large crowd to believe that he 
was the cause of ail the miseiy and terror which they 
had sudeied, they were so exasperated that they took 
sumxnaiy vengeance on him: upon which the sun re- 
sumed his wonted quiet pace again through the heavens, 
and evciy thing fell into the old harmonious jogtiot of 
uniformity. Philosophers who lived at a distance fiom 
the scene of the propliet’s exit, quietly adjusted their old 
theory to the new phenomena, and showed most con- 
cdusively that ihe whole tiain of things had been just 
what must necessaiily have been, and could not but have 
happened, without the most serious consequences ; while 
those who lived near to the scene aforesaid, and were 
privy to the ciicumstances, speculated upon ihe curious 
eolnaidenee between the impostor’s death and the icturn 
of nature to her order. It was well, they said, that such 
things did not happen often, or they could not fail to 
give rise to some superstitious notions as to some law of 
causation between ignorant fanaticism and the subluncst 
phenommia of the universe. 

I asked my visitor how it fared with the many “who 
have objected to the clearness and force of i>rophocy, 
and who have not scrupled to assert that if prophecies 
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liad been given, they would have been given in sucii n 
shape as would have made their clanns moie plain, and 
then fulfilment more incontiovortildo. theie 

none who relied on this mode of denionstraiing ihe iea« 
lity of a divine revelation, and inanifesUng their claims 
to be regarded as an embassy fiom heaven 

^^Many,” he leplied, “so many that it were tedious 
to detail them. But you are quite mislaken if you sup- 
pose it possible that even God can employ any moial 
methods which man cannot evade , how much less the 
fools who think they can impiovc upon his ^ Tho 
wisdom of God,” said he, with a melancholy smih', “ is 
no match for tho ingenuity of man. As to your pie sent 
question, you know tlieie have been prisons who iu\o 
continually complained in your woild iliai. proplu'cy is so 
obscuio that the e\ent cannot be ceitaiiily known to 
have been icferied to by it, or else so phnn that, ipso 
faefo^ it pioves that tho piediction niusi have been com- 
posed afte) the event. Now it was pieciscly in attempt- 
ing the juste nuhen between these extremes that our 
prophetical speculators wiccked themselves. Mtui al- 
ways had it to say that ihoir prophecies had b(‘en either 
too plain 01 too ohscuie; or, if veiy plain, and yet as 
plainly written hefote the event, that their very plainness 
had ensured their own accompli&hmeni by prompting t<> 
the very actions and conduct they so clearly indicated!” 

“I can easily conceive that,” I answered. ^*But 
now for another problem. Not a few of our older in- 
fidels complained of the revelation in the Bible on the 
score that the maxims of conduct which it deliv(*rs are 
too general to bo of any use, because tho application of 
them IS still left to bo adjusted by a reference to parti- 
cular circumstances j and that if a revelation were framcjd 
it ought to take in all the hiniiations of actioms, and 
furnish, in fact, a complete system of casuistry ; other- 
wise it would be of no avail Were there none who 
attempted this task ? ” 

“ Five-and-twcnty men,” ho answei^ed, “who were 
destined to be a torment to one anotlier, wore instructed 
to compile such a system of rules, and publish them for 
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tlie benefit of a certain community as an infallible rule 
of]ife.» 

And have tliey completed it ’ ” 

Completed it! They liavc been sitting now for 
two linudied years, and have not yet exhausted the 
infinitude of cabcs to be digested under then very fiist 
capitulaiy.” lie said that being all of them ingenious 
men, all anxious to show their ingenuity, and knowing 
that tlieir ciedit was staked upon the completenesb of 
their sysiem, it was incredible what strange and ridi- 
culous contingencies and combinations of circumstance 
they had suggested as modifying the application of 
their general iiiles. The books of law, voluminous as 
they axG m most civilised countiics, were conciseness 
itself compared with tins new code of morals. It was 
thought by many that the labours of the coinmissioncis 
would not come to an end till long after the race for 
whose benefit it was designed had ceased to exist. 
Afraid, apparently, of such a direful contingency, they 
had published, about three years befoie, the first pait 
in se^euty-five folio volumes, containing limitations, 
illustrative cases, exceptions, and modifications, in le- 
lation to that very obseme general maxim, ‘‘Do unto 
others as yo would that others should do unto you” 
All questions appertaining to this point were from 
that time to he decided by the piecuse statements 
contained in these statutes at large. But their mere 
publication sufficed to make an incredible number of 
infidels in the authority of the commission. Such a 
voluminous rule, they truly said, could bo no rule at 
all, and could be fruitful of nothing but evoi lasting 
litigation. If (they admitted) general maxims had been 
as liriefly as pos'.ible laid down, and mcAs common sense 
had be(ui left to interpret and apply thorn -vvitli the 
requibite reskiclions, Ihcio would bo much moie to be 
said for iheir divine origin But on such a system, no 
man, if he lived tor a thousand years, could toll what 
his duly was. hlany complained that before they found 
the rule for whicdi tliey were in search, the time for its 
application had parsed away. Many excused them- 
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selves from complying witli tlio dictates of justice and 
charity because they could not discover the ca^es (hat 
related to their special ciicumstances , some e\(‘n denied 
that the lilies could have been devised by lieaveiiiy v is- 
dom, because, having carefully studied the av liole of the 
seventy-hve volumes, they did not hesitate to sa} (hat 
there ivcre many cases winch had 7iot been provided for 
at all ^ 

I was so amused with tins last disastrous attempt to 
construct a revelation, that I laughed outright, and in 
so doing awoke. I found that my lamp Avas hist going 
out , so, dismissing the innocent volumo of Leibnitz 
Avhich had suggested all these inconguiities, I Avent to 
bed , firmly convinced that the shadoAvs of men in tho 
“Paradise of Pools” are about as Aviso and ingenious as 
are men themselves 


Juhj 28. I had this morning some curioua, and if it 
had not been for the grawe importance of tho subject, 
amusing conversation Avith Mr FelloAves on his vicAVs, 
or rather his no views, respecting a “ future hfo.” Ho 
said lie wished he could make up hxs mind whe(hc‘r the 
doctrine was tiue , also Avlietlier, as some of his favmuito 
writers supposed, it was of no “spiritual” importancH* to 
decide it I said it certainly dids^om of some importance. 
I leminded him of Pascafs saying, that ho could excuse 
men^s contented ignorance with any thing rather than 
that “ They are not obliged,” says he, “ to examine tho 
Copernican system , but it is vital to the Avhole of exist- 
ence to ascertain whether the soul is moital or not.” 

“Mr NeAvman,” said PelloAves, “thinks very dif- 
ferently : but then Ins whole mind is differently consti- 
tuted from Pascahs.” 

I admitted it, of course. 

“Mr. Hewman's views,” he continued, “on this sub- 
ject certainly do not quite satisfy me; and yet they are 
very sublime. If he has any hope in tJiis matter (of 
which he appears not absolutely destitute) it is fiom the 
sheer strength of a which triumphs over all ob- 
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Btacles, or rather hangs upon nothing He I’idicules all 
intellectual pi oofs, and at the same lime fIt‘claTes5 that 
iiih ‘spiiitual insight’ deserts him It is a iaitli piue 
fiom all leason, and fiom all ‘insight’ too. — As to in« 
sight in this niattci, I must agiee ivith him, that to 
asceitain the fact of a fiituio life by ^ducct vision is 
‘ to mo luihei to impossible ’ ” 

Hariington, wlio was sitting by, smiled* “You speak 
of your ‘insight’ and ‘diiect yisiou’ much as a High- 
hinder might talk of his second sight ’ As to your 
present ditllculty, do jon remember the advice of Ranald 
of the Mist to Allan M‘Aulay, when the ‘ vision ’ obsti- 
nately averted its face fiom him'^ ‘Have you reversed 
your own plaid,’ said E an aid, ‘according to the rule of 
the experienced Seeis in such cases ?’ You do not wear 
Sb plaid, George, but suppose you tiy the experiment of 
tm ning your coat inside out ” 

“Really Harrington,” said Fellowes, with becoming 
solemnity, “‘insight’ is far too serious a subject to joke 
upon ” 

“ Why, iny dear fellow,” said the other, “ you do not 
think I am going to treat your ‘insight’ with more re- 
spect than we tieat the Eible.” 

“ Odi profamim^^ said Fellowes, almost angiily. 

“No manhateth Ins own flesh,” said Hairington, with 
provoking quiet; “and that, I am sure, is from no 
fane writer. As to the ^odi profanum^ why, I shall 
simply say, that 

‘ You can quote it, 

With as nnieli tiutli as he who ivrote it/ ” 

So saying, ho left the room. I was not sorry that he 
was gone, as I thought perhaps Fellowes might be moie 
communicative. I asked him why lie felt Mr. Newman’s 
arguments on this subject unsatisfactory ? Wliy he could 
not accpiiesco in them ? 

“ In the first place, then,” said he, “ I was stiiick with 
tho fact, that while admitting that he had no ‘ spiritual 
insight’ on the subject of a future life, he yet admits that 
othm may have enjoyed what is impossible to him : that 
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tliore may be souls ftivoiiretl with tins ^ \ isiou,’ tliongli 
clouds obscure Ins own. It is iuie lie lias euliuilltHl, (and, 
nuleotl, ‘wlio can deny ifc^) that the spiiitnal huaiUy la 
not equally dci^eloped ni all men ; — thougli as it is 
I feel some difficulty in i ejecting tlie arguiueids heiico 
arising foi the possibility and utility of au extenml i (‘de- 
lation ; — yet at the Lesb if the faculiy may be .w un- 
certain in reference to so mipoitant a (piestioii, when 
consulted by so diligent and deep a student of its oiacl(‘s 
as Ml. Newman, — if even ins soul may be dubious on 
such a point, — why, upon 7ny soul, I sometimes hardly 
know what to think. Again, Mr. Newman says, that 
some may have, as by special privilege fiom God, what 
is deined to him Now really this looks a little too mueh 
like favouring the vulgar view of inspualion, nay, a suit 
of Calvmistic ^ election Mn this matter; it seems to me 
to cast doubts both on the competency and the uniibrmity 
of the sublime ^ spiritual faculty,’ even -wlien most sedu- 
lously consulted ” 

“It does look a little like it,” said I; “and what 
next ” 

“ In the next place, I am free to confess, that if I viay 
be allowed to argue against such an authority ” 

“Oh^ remember, I pray, that you are of the seliool 
of free thought : do not Bihliolatrue^^ 

“To state my views fieely, then : I must say, that if 
this suspected doctrine be not one of the unsophisiicutcd 
utterances of the spiiitual nature of man, I am almost led 
to doubt whether the clearness with which the spiritualist 
‘ gazes ’ on the rest, may not possibly be an illusion. For 
if any truth would seem to be a dictate of nature, it is a 
sort of dim conviction or impression of a futme state. 
We see it, in some shape or othei, extensively bcliiivod 
by all nations, and forming a feature of all systems of 
religion, however degraded they may be. Mr. W. J, 
Fox mentions it as one of those things which are certainly 
characteristic of the absolute loligion ; so docs Mr. Paiker. 
Mr. Fox expressly affirms that the approximate univer-^ 
sality of the belief justifies the application of Ms criterion 
for detectmg the eternally Hrue’ under the Protean 
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shapes of ilic ^ false’ in religions , it is one of tlio points, 
be savs, in winch they aic all (^gievcV^ 

Which,” said I, if tine, is perhaps Ihe point 
in winch all religions aic airieed, unless we affirm that 
they have all lecognised a Deity, because most of them 
have lecogmsed thoni^ands Yet as men’s Gods have 
\aned between the infinite Creator and a monkey, so, 
111 1 elation to this aiticle of a 4 iitine life,’ it must be 
eonfessed that theic is a litile dilfeience between tlie 
Heaven of a Chiistian, the Paradise of a Mahometan, 
and liic Yalhalla of an ancient Goth Still, as you say, 
it IS iine that, tn some shape oi nations have more 

generally iccognised the idea of an after existence, than 
any other assignalile loligious tenet.” 

You know,” resumed Fellowes, that m the drauglit 
of ‘natuial leligxon’ given us by Lord Heibcrt, that 
writer particuhuly insists on this as one of the articles 
which natuic itself teaches us, as amongst the ‘common 
notions,’ a sentiment innate to the human mind 'Now if 
such masteis as Mi. ISFewman may he in doubt about 
our uuiate sentiments, truly 1 scaiccly know what to 
think.” 

“ You can easily decide,” said I giavely, “ and decide 
infallibly.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Consult that spiritual faculty of which Mr. JSFc'wmaii 
says you have as well as ho or Lord Heihert. If your 
theory be true, how can there be any doubt as to your 
sentiments? If you v«ay they are written in 
very small churacters, and requuni to be magnified by 
somebody’s microscope, that, r<*collect, is tantarnoimt to 
acknowh'dgmg the ])Obsiblo utility of an external reve* 
lation Bii fc what nex i ? ” 

“ AVYll, then, if I must confess all the truth, I thought 
Mi JSknvman hardly fair m liis exhibition of Paul’s 
ri'asoning on this matter. lie, if you iccollect, says, 
that Paul seems to have rested the belief of Christ’s 
resurrection very hitie upon evidetice^ which he rec(d\ed 
very credulouvsly upon very insufficient proof, and in a 
manner wdnch would have moved the laughter of Paley ; 
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that, in sliori, lie cared very little about the {nidenee, 
imcl arrived inauily at liis convict in iriitiu' of his 
* spiritual aspnations;’ that it was latluT his strong 
aspirations aftei immoitahty wiiic'h inudi' Ihiul iKdicvo 
the supposed fact, than the supposed tact vluch gave 
strength to ins aspirations alter immortality JNow it 
IS very clear (from texts which, for wlialso(‘\er leiisoiis, 
are not quoted by Mi, Newman), that the Apostle Paul 
made Ins whole aiguinent depend on tlie alli'gt'd fa<‘t of 
Christ’s resiu rection, whetlier eaieh\ssly HTcned oi not: 
^ If Chiist bo not risen, then is your faith \anu and our 
preaching is also vain. . . . Then aie wo of all men 
most miserable ’ ” 

‘^Eut you recollect that Mr Newman alleges that 
Paul deals very suporilcially with the evidence — -with 
that of the ‘ five hundred,’ for example III* oiiMUves 
that Paler would have made a widely dilferent matter 
of it.” 

See how variously men may argue,” replied Fed- 
lowes, candidly “ I was talking on that very point 
with one of the orthodox the other day, and he reasoned 
in some such way as this : — 

On the supposition^ lie said, that the possession of 
miraculous powers was notoiious in the Church — that 
many of those whom Paul addressed had actually wit- 
nessed them — that the Gospel when preached by him 
and by the other Apostles, was confirmed by signs and 
wonders ’ — nothing could be more natural than the vmy 
tone which the Apostles employed • that so far from its 
being suspicious, it was one of the truest touches of 
nature and veiisimilitude in their compositions; so much 
BO, that, supposing there were no miracles, that very lone 
required itself to be accounted for as unnatural 5 ho said 
that it is, in fact, just the way in which men talk and 
write of any other extraordinary events which noioriomhj 
happened in their time. They never think of jiosierity, 
and what %t may think; of anticipating either fuinro 
doubts or charges of fraud. It is natural that men should 
speak in this, as we should call it, loose way, of what is 
transpiring under their very noses. On the other han^ 
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unless there had been miiacles to appeal to, so as to 
render this style as natui al as, on the contrary supposi- 
tion, it was the leversc, he could not, he declared, 
imagine, that in lhat or any othei age, any men, espe- 
cially men opposed to such pretensions, would so easily 
ha^ e been satisiied, eymi had the Apostles conlined them- 
selves to riimoiiib of alleged distant miracles; but much 
less where similai woiideis weie said to ha\e been 
brought uudei the eyes of tlio very parties to whom the 
appeal was made^ lie said he would even go a step 
farther, and alllrm that, under the circumstances of the 
professed notoriety of the miraculous occuriences to 
which Paul and the othei Apostles appealed, any decla- 
ration that they had instituted that careful scrutiny of 
evidence, that minute ciienmstaniial cross-examination 
of the 'Witnesses, which -would be a course all very well 
in the days of Paley 1800 years after, but absolutely 
pri^posterons then, — would have appeared to our age a 
inucli more suspieious thing than the tone actually 
adopted, that the scrupulous deposition of technical 
proof would have been finest uig too much, and would 
have bt'cn to ns the strongest proof of collusion The 
very tone objected to, he said, supiiosing there were no 
miracle.^ is one of the mo.st sinking proofs of the 
astonishing sagacity of these men , for it is just the tone 
which, and which alone, they would have used if thoie 
liad been miracles So (litforentiy may men leason from 
the same data! WhetluT, (my friend concluded) Mr. 
Newman’s view of the facts or his was founded on a 
deeper and more comprehensivo knowledge of human 
nature, ho must leave, to my judgment.” 

I protect,” said T, I think the orthodox had the 
best of it. —But what struck you next sis unaccountable 
in Mi\ Newman’s view of this subject of a future life ? ” 

I confess, then, that the reasoning by winch ho 
endea\ours to show that c'ven admitting tlK\/bc/? of 
Christ’s rcrsiiirection, there could be notlnng in it to 
wan*ant the expectation of the resurrection of any other 
human beimrs simply because ho must have diliered 
so htupendously from all the rest of mankind, appeals to 
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me very damaging io us. Of vdiat use ib it to argue upon 
suck an kf/polhcsis ^ ” 

Of none ill fclie woidd, certainly^” said T, Lumliing. 

Suiely not,” lie replied, ''• ioi if Christ’s UMir- 
rection be admiticd, we know way well it vill <‘arry 
with it in the estimation of the bulk of mankuid all the 
other gieai facts implicated with the Christian s\btem 
They will concede, at once, the supernatural cdiai actor, 
the divine origin of the New Testaun'iii. I suppose there 
scaicely ever was a man who admitted tlu‘st^ premises 
who would trouble himself to contest the conclusion ” 

“But seriously,” couimiied this half-ie])entaut ad- 
mu ei, almost fiightened at the extent of Ids own fieedom 
of thought, “though 1 cannot say 1 am suiistied with 
Ml. New’man’te notions on this subject — and, in fact, 
cannot make up my mind upon it — can tluM'o be any- 
thing morally more sublime than the mow, that (he 
docliine of immortality which has bc(‘n supi'rfieialty 
supposed, if not necesbaiy, yet so conducive to sinceu^ 
and elevated piety, may be readily (kbponsed ■with, as 
no -way necessary, (as Mr. Newman feels,) for the 
spiritual nourishment of the soul? Confidences^ he 
says, ^ there is none ; and hopeful aspiration is the soul’s 
highest state. But, then, there is herein nothing ivhat- 
ever to distress her : no cloud of grief crosses the area 
of her vision, as she gazes upwards.’ lie even intimates 
that from the stress laid upon immortality by ^ modern 
divines,’ they might seem io he ^incainaiioub of seHihli- 
ness ’ He says it tends to ‘ degrade religion into a prit’^ 
dential regard for our mterests after death;’ that ‘ con- 
science, the love of vniue for its own sake, and much 
more the love of God, are ignored.’ — IMuny of the 
‘ spiiitual’ school agiee with him in this ; and some even 
affirm that the hope of immortal felicity is but a bvdic to 
selfishness I Can any thing be moie elevated or original 
than this vie’w ^ ” 

“ As to the elevation,” said T, “ T confess I prefer 
the spectacle of Socrates, relying even on f(*e]de argu- 
ments, rather than sink to this tamo acquic^scenco hi a 
notion so degiadmg to the Deity as that man was 
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ci'oatod for a dog’s life, with a toi’menting aspiration for 
something liethT The spectacle of the heathen sage, 
who, amidst the thick crloom, tho ‘palpable ohsciue,’ 
which involved this subject, ga^ed intently into the 
darkness, and ‘longc^d for the day who stianicd every 
nerve of an insulhcient logic, and was willing to take 
even tho whi^jicis of hope for tho oiacles of truth, rather 
than part with tho piospcct of jmiRortahty, is, to my 
mind, much more atti active As to the ongimlity of 
tlie MOW you just now expressed, why, it is merely a 
resuriection of one of the theoiies of some of oiu very 
‘ spill tual deists’ a centiuy ago Collins and Shaftesbury 
were, in like man net, apprehensive lest an elevated 
‘ VI line’ should sulfei at all from tins bribery of a hope 
of a ‘ blessed immoitality as you may see in the Cha- 
lactenstics. Foi my own pait, I ccitainly have my 
doiibis whethei vuiue will he the less virtuou'^, or spirit- 
uality the less spiritual, foi such a doctrmc , and I must 
believe it even on tlie hypotliesis of you spiritual folks ; 
for you geiUTally affirm that the Belief of a Tuture Life 
does not really cxeicisc any thing more than an insigm- 
fiiaint mtluence on human natuie; the hopes and the 
fears of that so distant a morrow are too vague to be 
operative. Now if it be so, immortality can be no 
more a bribe than a menace ” 

“ Yet,” said Fellowes, “ in justice to Mr Newman, it 
must not bo forgotten, that he thinks that ‘a iitmi belief 
of immortahiy mii>st have veiy cneigctie force,’ provided 
it out of it is as ‘an external dogma^ that 

he thinks it of little efficacy. lie says, you know, that, 
supposing Paul to have had this insight, light can 
do us no good, while it is a light outside of kk If he in 
any -way coufu.scd the conclusions of his logic {ivkich is 
(ffen extirmdg %)iconseque7it and mistaken) v itli the per- 
ceptions of his divinely illimiuuited soul, oui bidief might 
prove basel<‘ss.’^ Th{\se ax'c his very woids.” 

“• Yeiy well, then ; say that hlr. Nev man thinks the 
otion of a future hell of little cllieacy , and of a future 
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Iieaven of as little, except when it from ^insight;’ 
— lie confessing that he has not that ^insight/ and, from 
the necessity of the case, not knowing whether any body 
else has, it being a Might oiilside him * It so, 1 ihink ho 
is much like the rest of you, and cannot in fact snp]ioso 
the thought of a future life to opeiato strongly either as 
a bribe or a menace.” 

“Eut surely, whatever Ins views, or those of any oilier 
individual, you must admit that a piety, winch is sus- 
tained without any hopes of immoriahty, is kss seljhh 
than that which is.” 

Why,” replied I, laughing •, J cannot conceive how 
the hope of a virtuous mnnortahly can produce a vicious 
self-love. But if the hopi‘ and the consciousness of hap- 
piness noio exercise any influence at all, your arguincnt 
proves too much; and theie is a simple impossibility of 
being unselfislily religious at all.” 

“ How so ^ ” 

“ Do you think that, admitting not only the uncertainty 
of any future life, but the certainty that there is none, and 
that nevertheless (as you aflirm), man, under that con-v ic- 
tion, is just as capable of manirestmg a true devotion and 
piety towards God, any felicity flows from Ins so doing?” 

The highest, of course,” said he. 

Do you think that the happiness so derived and ex- 
pected from day to day has any si7iister influence on the 
spiritual life of him who feels it ? ” 

Of course, none ” 

“The contrary, perliajis?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Then neither need the expectation of an eternity of 
such blessedness bo any impediment — Again ; let us 
come io facts ; are not the declarations of those whom 
Mr Newman, however oddly, is willing to admit have 
been the best specimens yet afforded of liis true "spiritual 
man — >the Doddridges, the Fletchers, the Baxters, and 
Paul especially, full of this sentiment? dcsiro to 
depart,^ says Paul, ^and to be with Christ, which is far 
better;’ and similar selfish hopes inspired tlioso excellent 
men whoso names still rise spontaneously to Mr. Newman’s 
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memory wlicn lie would remind us of examples of his 
^spiritual’ leli^vion! Tell me, do you not llmik Paul a 
spiritual ’ man ? ” 

‘■^Tes, with all liis Mimders,^^ said Fcllowcs, ^*Ido, 
and Mr, Newman’s wiiimgs arc full of that admission.” 

Very tiue But Hum Paul is so selfish^ you know, 
as to say, not mcicly tliat the immoitaliiy of man is time, 
and that the ^ light alllictions which aie but foi a moment’ 
arc to be despised, because imwoithy ‘to bo coinpaied 
with the gioiy to bo revealed;’ but that if immortality 
be vot trin‘, Christians, as deluded in such hopes, are of 
all men most nii^cralde All this shows how powerfully 
the ‘spiritual’ Paul thought that the doctiine of a fuluie 
state opiTatcd and ought to operate on the mind of a 
Chri'^tian , ho nevci supposed that it could possibly have 
a negative, still IctoS a sinister mduence.” 

“ But then, sin ely, what Mi Newman says is true, 
that many of the saints of the Old Testament exemplihecl 
all the heroism of a true faith, and kindled with tlic 
axdoiiis of a tiue devotion in an ignorance of any such 
slate, and lu the absence of all such expectations.” 

“ 1 answmr, that Mi Newman too often speaks as if his 
individual imp7 essionsy^aiQ to bo taken for demon stiation. 
That the Old Testament is unpervaded by any distinct 
traces of expectations of a futuie life is, at all events, 7iot 
the opinion of the majoiity of men, many of them at least 
as capable of judging as Mr. Newman. It is not the 
opinion of tho "wrilers of the Now Testament that the 
Old Testament worthies were in this deploiable darkness; 
nor of tho majoxity of the Jewish interpieteis of their 
ancest.ors’ writings; nor is it the impression of the great 
majority of those who now read them. How it can bo 
the opinion of any rmo who has not some hypothesis to 
serve, is to me a mystery. Meanwhile Mr. Newman him- 
self at least givers some notable passages to tho contiari/^ 
though he chooses to call them only peisonal aspirations. 
Think of the absurdity, my good friend, of supposing 
that Job, David, Isaiah, failed to realise a doctiine (im- 
perfectly it may be) which, as you truly aiiiim, has, in 
some shape or other, animated all forms of religion I that 
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tliese bnglitest specimens of ^spiritual religion’ in the 
ancient world somehow missed wlial many of tlio lowest 
savages have managed to stumble upon^ 

Weil,” lie replied, “but after all, bo wlio loves God 
without any thought of heaven, mutot siuely be more 
unselfish than he who hopes for 
I laughed — ^for I could not help it. 

* One of tliG most pliilosopliiral and compudionsive estimates of 
the degiee m vhicli the doctime ot a futiuc btate mav be lanlr said 
to be disclosed m the Old Tchtamont-— pioving that, though not 
fully 01 dogmatically taught thcic', it was sutliciently implied to 
seciuo Its being actually appiehendcd by tbo duet Imhls ot the 
nation, and to awaken the aspiiatiuiis of eveiy den out student ui the 
sacicd lecoids m eveiy age, — may ho found in an luhiiuahle dis- 
ooui&e hy the Itev TiioaiaKS Burney, entitled ‘‘Into and Imiuoitahty 
bi ought to m the Gospel — bioiight to light, ho eontends, 
not at once out ol aholute daikness,but (m lunmony uitU the 'whole 
picpauitoiy dispensation) altei many giadatioiiB fioin Ilu‘ fuht taint 
twilight thiougli an evei biightcumg dawn It veie to be wished, 
that the eloquent autlioi, who wiites in a YCiii of singulaily clem, 
neivoiis, and idiomatic English, would exjiand liis thuuglits on this 
ve^ata qu(PStio,m(i publish thoimu a little •volume, detached fiom 
all mattoi of a tcmpoiaiy oi incidental mtcresk — Foi the omission 
of the doctrine in question, trom all the statutory mattei of the 
Mosaic law, Mlchaelis, in his gicat woik, gives a cogent icason 
He says that it wcie as umeasonable foi a legislator to enfoico hy 
the sanctions of a futmc woild a code designed to take efieet m 
this, as It would be fox “ an act of Pailiament to tin eaten criminals 
with the penalties of hcll-hie,” Kay, pcibaps, we might sa) it were 
more umeasonable iiiMosos than in any othoi, since the Mosaic dis- 
pcnsationwas piofesscdly founded on a precise piesciit distnhution of 
punishment and lowaid fcjco Zaws of Moi>es, Vok I. Book i Ait. 14. 

On this whole subject, the rcaclci will also do well to consult 
Hi Whatcly’s elaborate Essay on fiio “ Kevelation of a Euttire 
State.” (JPecuhantm of the CJm^tiav Hehgion.') The hist part-— 
showing how little the heathen had achieved in i datum to tlic great 
subject — IS most tnuraphant klany, piohably, will he disposed to 
think ho has undeuatecl the intimations of a lutuic life ni the 
Imtoncal portions ot the Pentateuch, but ho expiessly admits, and 
has well illustiatcd the fact, that, taking the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment together, — though the doctiiuc is not dograatieully taught 
or adequately revealed, — it does appear there as a eontimially 
dawning light, su0icieut to guide the diligent readci to the, tiutli.— 
It in fact led, long bcfoie the advent of Oliiist, to very general, 
though not universal, convictions on the subject. The feiadducces, 
aajs Josephus, were not a numerous sect.— Ex>. 
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Unliappy Paul!” interjected Harrington, %vlio had 
again cnteied the lihiaiy, ‘Hinhappy Paul ^ liurdened 
with the hopes of immortality ; what an impedmicnt ho 
must liaro found it m ins Christian com so ^ I wonder 
ho did not thiow aside Hhis weight, which so easily 
beset him ’ Pity that when he becaiuc a Chiislian, and 
ceased to be a Pharisee, he did not, like so many ‘ spintiiaF 
Christians of our day, know that when ho hecamo a 
Christian, ho might still lemam in one of the Jewish 
sects, and turn Sadduccc.” 

Be it so,” said Fellowes , “ a Christian Sadducee, 
ceelens panbtfs, might perhaps be a more viitiious man, 
having no hopes of heaven by which lie can possibly b(3 
bribed.” 

Beligious love and hope,” said I, will, with cliiTi- 
culty, exist in such an atmospheie as you cieate. It 
IS at a sublime altitude, doubtless, but no oi din ary 
‘spirituaP beings can breathe that laieJScd air It is 
for the honour oi Shaftesbury and some few other deists, 
that they aspiied to this transcendeuial virtue ! You 
are imitating them, I fear you will not he more suc- 
cessful. Once leave a man to conclude, or even to 
poet, that he and his cat end together, and if a bad man, 
lie will gladly accept a release from c\ery claim but that 
of his passions and appetites (the effects being more or 
less philosophically calculated accoiding to his intel- 
lectual power) ; while the best man would be liable to 
contemplate God and religion with a ilcpressod and 
feltermg heart. IIo would be apt to lose all energy; 
he would feel it impossible to repress doubts of the inlinitc 
msdom and benignity of Ilun (whatever he might think 
of Ms power) who had given him the soul of a man ainl 
tlic life of a butterfly, conceptions and aspirations so 
lotally disproporfcioned to the evanescence of ins being I 
If, liowevci, you really think that the hopes of an im- 
inortalily of virtuous happiness will stand in the way of 
a sublime diMnlerebicdness of spirituality, you ought to 
recollect that expectation of happiiu'.'--, e\c‘u for a 
day, will, in ils measure, have the sanii' (*ffcci. Ho that 
the only way in which you can accommodate bo ^spirituaP 
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a pieiy, and absolutely insure youi'seir a^aiiLst ^spiiitnal 
bribery,’ is to depiivo youi^cdf ol* all possibility of being 
so misled If your piety muild bo absoliitdy sure that 
it loves God on these sublime terms, it should ttilv(3 care 
to neutraliise the happiness winch that lo\e bungs with 
it ; so that if God has not made you miserable, 3'^ou should 
never fail, like the ascetics, to make yourself so. I fear 
you netei can be perfectly ^spmtuar till you luuo made 
yourself supicmely wretched. — But to quit this point,” 
I continued; ^‘'if iminoitality be a delusion, 1 fear w^o 
must say that it coveis the divme admiuisi ration ‘wiih 
an impenetiablo cloud — one which wo cannot hope will 
be lonioved The inequalities of that administration 
cannot be redressed.” 

“'But do you not recollect,” replied Fello'wes, the 
leason Mr. ISTeivinan gives for despising any such imU- 
gation ? Does he not say that it is a strange aigument 
for a day of recompense that man has unsatisfied claims 
upon God ? He says, ‘ Christians have added an argu- 
ment of their own for a future state, but, unfortunately, 
one that cannot bring personal comfort or assurance. A 
future state (it seems) is lequisite to redress the ineqiiai^ 
ities of this life. And can I go to the Supremo Jtuige, 
and tell Him that I deserve more happiness than ho has 
granted me m this life ?’ Do you not recollect this ?— 
or has this sarcasm escaped you ^ ” 

“It has not escaped me — I remember it wmll; but 
it seems to have escaped yoii^ that it is a very transparent 
sophism. For what is it but a pretence that the Chris- 
tian in general is confident enough of his virtue to think 
that he has not been sufficiently well treated, and that 
his Creator and J udge cannot do less than make amends 
for his injustice by giving Mm compensation in another 
world ^ ” 

“ And is^ not that the true statement of (ho case?” 

“I imagine not ; whether men bo Chiistums or other- 
wise. The generality, when they reason upon lliis sub- 
ject (you and I, for example, at this voiy moment), are 
not at all considering the aspect of such a day upon them- 
selves ; how’- much they will lose if there bo none ; perhaps 
the bulk would wish that it could be proved that it 
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would neyer come ^ It has been from a wish to escape 
great speculative perplexities^ connected v ith the divine 
adimnisti atioiij and not in i elation to iiian% deseits, that 
the quebtion has been argued. When dictated bj other 
feelings, the conviction of a futuie state Inib been (pule 
as geneially the utterance of leinoise and feai, the 
response of an accusing conscience, as of hope and 
Ubpiraiion ; and deiivcs, perhaps, a terrible significance 
from that cii cumstance. But it has ceitainlj not been, 
in the Chiistian, the result of any absurd expectation of 
virtues to be lewaided, or rights to be lediessed. As to 
the Christian, tliough he feels that ho would not, and 
dare not, go to the divine tiibunal with any such ah^urd 
plea as Mi. Newman is pleased to put into his mouth, — 
though ho cannot impeach the divine goodness, — ho 
none the less feels that that goodness, if this scene be 
all, is open to very giievous impeachment in i elation to 
millions who liave suifeied much, and done 710 wrong, 
and to multitudes moie who have indicted inhmtc wiona, 
and siiifercd next to nothing ; and they would lain, if 
they could, get over chtlicuitics which Mi. Newman 
chooses, fiom the meic exigencies of his theology, to 
repiesent as no diOiculties at all. To escape them or 
to solve them is the thing piincipally in the minds of 
those who contend for a day of recompense: not the 
imaginary compensation of individual wrongs. I do 
contend that, if this world bo all, the divine administra- 
tion in many points is more hopelessly opposed to our 
moral instmets, and to all our notions of equity and 
benevolence, than any thing on which you spuilualists 
are accustomed to justify your censure of Scripture. 
You ought, as Harrington says, to go further.” 


Jiil^ 30. I was much interested yesterday morning 
by a conversation between Harrington and two ph*ahant 
youths, acquaintances of Mr. Ftllowes, both younger by 
three or four years than either he or IlaiTington They 
are now at college, and have imbibed in diileieni degrees 
that curious theory wiilch professedly recognising Chris- 
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tianiiy (as consigned to tlie New Testamon't) as a truly 
divDie revelation^ yot asserts that it is intei mingled with 
a large amount of erior and absiudity, and ti'lls each 
man to eliminate the divine ^ elemmit’ tor !u in, self Ac- 
cording to this theoiy, the problem of eliciting leiealed 
tiuth may be said to be indeterminate ; tiie ^aiue of the 
unknown ai vanes through all degrees of magnitude; it 
is equal to anything, equal to ovoiy thing, equal to nothing, 
equal to infinity. 

The whole party thought, with the exception of 
Harrington, who knew not what to think, that the 
^'leligious facult}^ or faculties’’ (one oi many — no man 
seems to know exactly) are quite suillcient to decide all 
doubts and diliiciiUies in religious matters, 

Harrington knew not whether to say theie was any 
truth in Christianity oi not; Fellowcs knew tliat there 
was nolle, except in that “ religious element,” wliicli is 
found alike essentially in all religion*s ; that its miracles, 
its inspiration, its peculiar doctrines, are totally false. 

The young gentlemen just referred to believed that it 
might be admitted that an external revelation was pos- 
sible” and, ^Hhat the condition of man, considering the 
aspects of his history, has not been altogether so fcdieitoiis 
as to show that he never needed, and might not be 
benedted by such light” I could cordially agree with 
them so far; superabundanco of religious illumination 
not being amongst the things of which humanity can 
legitimately complain. 

But then, as they both believed that each man was to 
distil ihe ‘^elixir vital” for himself from the crude mass 
of truth and falsehood, which the New Testament pro« 
sents, Harnngton, with his intoiTOgations, soon com- 
pelled them to see how inconsistent they were botli with 
themselves and with one another One of them believed, 
he said, that the Apostles might have been favoured 
by a true revelation ; but not in such a senae as to 
prevent their often falling into serious errors,” wherever 
the distinctly religions dement” was not concerned; 
this was the only truly divine ” thing about it ; but ho 
saw no particular objection to receiving the miracles; 
at least some of them the best auihenticaltid and most 
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reasonable ; pei'liaps tliey were of value as part of the 
complex evidence needful to establish doctrines wliicli, if 
not absolutely transcendental to the human hiculties — 
as the doctiine of a future life, foi example — yet, apart 
from revelation, arc but matter of conjectuio 

The other was also not unwilling to admit the miracu- 
lous and inspiied character of the levelation, but con- 
tended, furllier, that the “ religious clement ” was to be 
submitted to human judgment as well as the lest ; and 
that if apparently absurd, contradictoiy, or pernicious, 
as judged by that infallible and ultimate standard, it was 
to be rejected. 

It was amusing to think that in this little company 
of three devout believers in the ‘^internal oracle,^’ no 
two thought alike ! After the two youths had frankly 
stated tlicir opinions, Hainngton quietly said, “ I should 
much like to ask each of you a few questions. There 
are certain difficulties connected with each hypothesis 
just stated, on which I should be glad to receive some 
light I frankly confess beforehand, howevei, that I fear 
that that cui lously-constructod book, which gives us all 
so much li cubic, — which will not allow me to say jyosi- 
tively either that it is true oi false, — ^will still less permit 
you to reject a part or parts at your pleasure. It is, T 
must admit, a most independent book in that respect, 
and treats your sjnritiml tlhoninatmi most cavalierly. 
It says to you, ^receive mo altogether or reject me alto* 
gether, just as you please ; ^ and when men have i ejected it 
altogether, it leaves them certain hteiary and historical, 
and moral problems, in all fairness demanding solution, 
which I doubt whether it is in our power to solve, or to 
give any decent account of.” 

What do you moan,” said the younger of the two 
youths, ^^by affirming that we aie compelled to receive 
the whole book, or to reject it all^” 

Let us see,” said Harrington, whether there is any 
consistent btopping-plaeo between. It appears to mo, that 
whether by the most singular series of ‘ coincidences/ or 
by immense subtlety of design, this book evidently com- 
posed by dilfeient hands, lias yet its materials ao inter- 
£ 4 
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woven, audits parts so reciprocally dependent, iluit it is 
impossible to separate tbem, — to .set soiin^ aside, and say 
* we will accept these and reject tlioso jusl as m eeriam 
textures, no sooner do we bci^in to take out a pat ticiilar 
thiead, than wc find it is inextricably entangled with 
others, and those again with others ; so that tluae uninc- 
diately takes place apiodigious ‘nathennn* atiliat point, 
and if wo persevere, a rent; but the obstinate ]HUt at 
which we tug will not come away alone. Whetiun* it iq 
so or not, we shall soon see, by examining the lesults of 
the application of your theories I will bi‘gin with you” 
(addressing the younger), 'Miecausc you b(die\e least, 
you say, I think, that you admit the lecords of the New 
Testament contain a real revelation, — a ridigtous (‘lemmit 
— and that it has been authenticated to you by niiiacles 
and othei evidence; but that the human mind is still the 
judge as to how much of that revelation is to be received, 
and sits m judgment ’ on tlio ^ leiigious element’ as well 
as the rest.” 

The other assented. 

You admit, probably, the doctrine of tho souFs im- 
mortality as a pait of that revelation — ^perhaps even tho 
doctiine of a resiirrection ^ ” 

« I do — both these doctrines.” 

“ But perhaps you reject tho idea of an ‘ atonement,’ 
though you admit it to be in tho book ” 

^‘Yos. At the same lime it is contended by many 
(as you are aware) thai. such a doctnno h not there.” 

am aware of it, of course ; but with them we have 
no controversy hei’O. They are consistent, vso far as tho 
present argument goes, as consistent us the orthodox 
themselvos. They do not allege a lilierty of rejecting 
what they admit the book does contain, but only deny 
that it does contain some things wlneli they reject. They 
would admit that ^ those doctrines b(3 there, then either 
they must concede them, because authenticated by the 
miracles and other evidence, which proves what else they 
concede, or they must leject the said avKlenco aUogeiher, 
because it authenticated what they found it impossible to 
concede. The controvexsy between them and tho ortho- 
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dox is one of inter pretaf ion, and is quite dilFeient from 
that in winch wo ai o. now engaged 

“ I must admit it ’’ 

“ They may go, then ^ ” said Ilarrington. 

“ They may.” 

“You admit, then, the miraculous authentication of 
such an event as the rchuriection of man, but deny the 
doctrine of the atoncniGnt, though equally found in the 
said lecoids ” 

«I do” 

“ May I ask why ^ ” 

“ Because the one doctrine does not seem to me to 
contradict my ^spintaal conscioasnehs,’ and the other 
docs.” 

“You receive the one, I suppose you will say, on 
account of the imiacles, and so on , since, while not con- 
tradicting yoiii inipiessioiis of spuitual tiiilh, li could 
not be authenticated without cxteinal evidence ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ But IS not the othc? doctrine as much authenticated 
by the miracles and so forth ? oi ha\ e you any thing to 
show that while all those passages which i elate to the 
former are tiuc asseitions, as wtdl tnilj/ the asseitions 
of those who published the levehition, those Avhich relate 
to the latter ai o not ? ” 

“ I acknowledge I have not,” replied the youth. 

“ Or supposing they axe not their sayings at all, have 
you any ovulenee by which you can show that they are 
not, so as to sepai'ato them from tho.so that are ? ” 

“I must admit that I have no cnterion of this kind,” 

“ For aught you know, then, since yon know nothing 
of Christianity except from thObC documents in which 
the miracles and the doctrines are alike consigned to 
you, the said miracles, togoihor with the othei cvidenee, 
do equally establish the truths winch you say are a part 
of divine levelation, and the errors which you say your 
^spiritual faculty,^ ‘moral intuitions,^ or wliat you will, 
tells you that you are Lo reject. You lielieve, then, m 
the force of o\idonce, which equally establishes truth and 
falsehood ? ” 
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You can liardlj expect mo to admit tliat ” 

“ But I expect you to answer a plain question.” 

“Why,” said the youth, Avith a httlo ilqipancy, but 
\vitli a good-humoured laugh too, “the iiioverb says 
even a ibol may ask questions Avhich a wise man cannot 
answer.’ ” 

“ I acknowledge myself to bo a fool,” said Harrington, 
with a half seiious, half comic, air; “and you shuil be 
the wise man ivlio does not — for 1 will not say cannot — . 
answei the fool’s question ” 

“ I beg youi pardon,” said the other. “ I acknoAvledge 
that it was an uncourteous expiession.” 

“ Enough said,” replied Harrington ; “ and noiv, since 
you are not pleased to answer my question, IaviII an^iver 
it myself, and I say, it is plain that the evidence to 
which you refer docs allirm equally tho truths you dc- 
claie thus revealed to you, and (ho errors }'ou declare 
you must reject. Noav, either the evidence is not sulli- 
cxent to prove the one^ or it is sullicient to prove both. 
So ftir then, I think we may say, and say justly, that 
the supposed revelation is so constructed that you cannot 
accept a part, and reject a part, on such a theory. But 
to make the case a little plainer still if possible. There 
have been men, you knoAV, who have taken precisely 
ojiposite views of the tivo doctrines you have mentioned; 
who have declared that tho doctrine, not of man’s im- 
mortality, but of the resurrection, so far from being con- 
ceivable, IS, 111 judgment, a physical contxadiction; 
but who have also declared that tho doctrine of atone*^ 
ment, in some shape, is instinctively taught by human 
nature, and lias consequeMhj formed a part of almost 
every religion ; that it is in analogy with many singular 
facts of ^ this world’s constitution, and is not absolutely 
contradicted by any principle of our nature, intellectual 
or moral. Such a man, therefoie, might lake tiie very 
opposite of the course you have taken. Ho would pro- 
ceed upon your common basis of a niiraculously con- 
firmed revelation, grossly infested with errors and false- 
hoods , he might say that he believed tho authentication 
of the doctrine of ‘ atonement * in virtue of the evidence, 
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because, tliougli tiansccnclental to his reason, it was not 
repugnant to it ; but that ho reject cd ilie doctiine of the 
‘ x'esuu octioii/ though equally established by the evi- 
dence, becaufc .0 contiary to the plainest conclusions of his 
reason.” 

“ I cannot in candour deny,” said the other, the pos- 
sibility of such a case ” 

And in such a case, we might say, he does the very 
opposite of what you do ” 

Neithci can I help admitting that ” 

- “The inuacles, then, and other evidence, not only 
play the pait of equally supporting truth and falsehood; 
but what is still more wonderful, convert the same 
things in different men, into truth and falsehood alter- 
nately. Miracles they must veiily be if they can do 
that ! A won del fill revelation it certainly is, winch thus 
accommodates itself to the vaiymg conditions of the 
human intellect and conscience, and demonstrates just so 
much as each of you is pleased to accept, and no more. 
No doubt the whole ^corpus dogmatum,’ so suppoited, 
will by the entire body of such believers bo eaten np : 
just as was the Mahometan hog, so humorously leferred 
to by Cowper ; but even that had not all its ® forbidden 
parts ^ mnaculously shown to bo ^ nnfoi bidden ’ to dif- 
ferent minds 1 I do not wonder that such a revelation 
should need miracles ; that any should be sufficient^ is 
the greatest wonder of all ; if indeed we except two ; — . 
the first, that Supremo Wisdom should haye constiucted 
such a curious revelation, in which it has revealed alter- 
nately, to didbrent people, truth and falsehood, and has 
ostabiitohed each on the very same evidence; and the 
second (ahnofet as great), that any rational creature 
should bo got to receive a revelation on such evidence as 
equally axiplies to points which he says it does not pi ove, 
and to points which he says it does ; these points, how- 
ovei, being, it ajipears, totally dilFerent in diiiercnt men I 
But I will now go to your friend, who has got a point 
further in his belief, and graciously accepts aU the ^re- 
ligious elements ’ in this revelation.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the last ; “ before you go to him, 
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permit me to mention a diilieulty wliirli occurred to me 
wliile we were speaking.” 

“ Bj all means ; but I do not pioinwe to solve it 
Perhaps J on tins occasion sluxll pnne the wise man’ 
though 1 am sure you will not be tin^ Tool ” ’ 

You recollect,” said the otluT, blushing, “ our dis- 
missing those who, while contending, lik(' niy.selt that 
such and such doctimcs aie (o be rejected^ diflei from 
me in this, that they contend that the said iloidrint's 
are noi contained in the records of the supposed r(W(‘- 
lation at all ; while others con tend tluii th<*y are. Kow, 
if, while the two paities admit the geneiul eMdeuee 
which is to substantiate all that ts in the n'coids tiny 
arrive by different mteipretation at such w‘i y different 
results as to the supposed truth whudi it support'., are 
they in any better condition iliaii Tli(*rc is the same 
difference, though arrived at in ditreieut ivayh; and the 
revelation still remains indeteiminate ” 

“ Your objection is ingenious,” replied irarnugtmi. 

First, however, it is rather hard to ask me to Bol\e a 
difficulty with which I am in no way eoneeriUMl, who 
profess to be altogether sceptical on the subject. Secondly, 
It certainly does not at all mend your cii^e to pnne that 
there are other men who possibly aio as ineonsijstent as 
yourself. It makes youi' theory neither belter nor worse. 
But, thirdly, if I were a Christian^ I should not lu\sitate 
to contend that there was an obvious and vital difference 
in the iwp cases.” 

Indeed ^ If you can show 

I should attempt it at all events. I should say that 
in the latter case the evidence to which the a.ppeal was 
made did not equally serve to establish truth and fidse- 
hood, or, what is still woiso, altornalely io malcc faho- 
hood truth and truth falsehood, to dillcrmit minds 5 that 
it was designed io establish cdl that was really in the 
records, though what that all was might give rise to 
(hfferimt views, from the prejudices and the ignorance, 
the different degrees of intelligence and candour, of thoso 
who interpreted the records; that %/made the false- 
hoods, and not the records or the evidence* I should, 
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tliei’cfore, Iiavo no difficulty in relation to what, on your 
tlieoiy, is so iiicompreliensihlo , namely, that God should 
have given man so peculiailj" eonstiueted a levehition. 
That men shall diifei oi eir in its inteipietatioii, is not, 
1 piesumc, veiy wondeilul, l)(*causo man, they sai/^ is a 
cieatuie oi‘ piejudiee and passion as Yell as reason ” 

“But God Ymiild still have gi^en the revelation, and 
yet it i& capable, it appears, of being variously inter- 
pieted ’ ” said the other 

“ Very true , and it is veiy plain to me that, supposing 
him to hav(‘ given n??//, he could have given no other than 
%voiild ha\ e been liable to this, unless his omnipotence had 
been immediately exeitc'd separately upon each individual 
of the human race, and then in such away as to supersede 
all the moiai diseijdme which Chiistians alliim isimolved 
in the reception of any siudi revelation Supposing this 
discipline (as those who belmne in a levelalion contend) 
to be an essential condition, I cannot conceive God him- 
self to give a document winch man’s ingenuity cannot 
easily mmmtei pret. You see man plays the same trick 
equally well with that faculty of ‘ spiritual insight,’' 
which some say is the sole soujoc of I'oligious tiuth, and 
which you say is the sole at Inter of an external revela- 
tion ! Wo Ctumot 11 nd two of you who think alike, or 
who will giie us the same iianseiipt of leligious truth. 
vSimilaiiy, wo see the same ingenuity manifested hj a 
man whenever it is his interest to find in a document 
a ditlerent moaning from that which it apparently carries 
on its face. Does not the endless conti‘oversy, the per- 
petual litigation of nuui respecting the meaning of seem- 
ingly the plainest docmuenls, assure us that if a levela- 
tion were really given, the like would lie possible with 
that''^ It is donbtfal with me, therefore, wliellier God 
himself could a revelallDn, such that men could not 
mihiepiesent and jiervertit; that is, as long as tluy were 
laiional creatures,” he continued, bitterly But the 
misehief of //o?/r theory is, that it charges the irnnitable 
result of man’s ])ervol^eness or ignorance on God ami the 
icvehiliou lie ha> bi‘en supposed to construct, and that is 
to me m absurdity.” 
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“I do not see that these answers are saiisfactoiy/’ said 
the othei% 

must leave you to judge of that,” said irarniigton, 
'•'or to contest it with my uncle heie. I am keeping my 
next friend waiting, who, I can see, is impatient io run 
a course in favour of Jus view of levelatioa He tells 
ns, too, that a divine revelation, as eonvej^'d in the New 
Testament, is to be admitted, but he cannot away -with 
the notion that its certainty extends to any (lung more 
than to what he calls the ^ religious element ’ Is not 
that your notion ? ” 

It IS ” 

“ You think, for example, that it is possible that the 
Apostles, and writers of the Now Testament (m fact, 
whoever had the charge of recording, and transmitting 
to posteiity, the doctiines of this I'evelation), weio left 
liable, just as any other men, to all sorts of errors, 
geogiapliical, chronological, logical, historical, political, 
moral ” 

No, no, not moral,” said the other ; I did not say 
moral : their morality is implied in their theology.” 

‘^Oli! very well, we shall hotter see that presently; 
only I have to remind you, for the gloiy of your liation- 
alism, that other Bationalists make the errors extend 
even to the ^ moral element ; ^ but it is all one to me. You 
say, that, as far as regards every thing else, it ib very 
possible that these ^inspired’ men might err to any 
amount.” 

Yes ; I believe it.” 

“You have, doubtless, some reason for saying that 
they were made infallihlo in religion and morality, but 
liable to all soits of errors on other subjects ^ ” 

“Nothing but this ; that if, to give us ^spiritual frixth* 
(as is supposed) was their proper funciion, (and wo can- 
not but suppose that it was,) they must liavo been in- 
vested (we must suppose) with all the necessary (xnaiities 
for this end, since I am supp^osing that even miracles 
were thought worth working in order to confirm their 
doctrine” 

“You use the word sttppose rather frequently, my 
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fiiend; however, I will not quarrel with you for that: 
only you ought not to bo siupiised if, adopting your last 
supposition^ — that when imiacles and inspnation have 
been supposed to bo vouchsafed to authciiticato a parti- 
cular levolation, all such endowments, at least, will bo 
granted as shall secure that object fiom defeat, — other 
Christians fuither suppose that the documents in which 
the revelation was to be consigned to all futuio ages 
would not be disfigured (and in many lespects obscuied) 
by the liability of their authors to all sorts of eriois on 
an inlinity of points, hopelessly entangled, as we shall 
soon sec, with tins one ^ that when heaven was at the 
tiouble to einbaik its cargo of diamonds and pearls for 
this world, it would not send them in a vessel with ^a 
great hole in the bottom ^ If the Apostles wore pienardy 
inspired with regard to this one subject, men uull think 
it sliange, poihaps, that divine aid should not have gone 
a little fuithei, and since the destined levelation was to 
bo recorded, or rather imbedded, m history^ illustrated 
by hmginaiion^ enforced by argument, and expressed in 
human language, — its authois should have been left 
liable to destroy the substance by egiegious and perpetual 
blundois as to the form; to run the chance of knocking 
out the brains of the unfoi lunate revelation by upsetting 
the vehicle in which it was to bo convoyed!” 

^•^But, then, these presumed endowments are purely a 
supposition on the part of Christians in general*” 

‘‘'Just as youis, we may say, of an indefectible wisdom 
on one point is a supposition on your part I think 
in that ros})eci that you are both well matched But I 
freely confess that I think their si(pposittQ7i more plan- 
toibio than yours ; and if I were an aclvocalc for Chris- 
tianity, I should certainly rather sujypose^iih them than 
suppose with you ; that is, I should think it moie 
cnulible, if God interposed with such stupendous in- 
struments as miracles, inspiration, and prophecy at all, 
h(‘ would endow the men thus hivouied (not with all 
knowl(‘(lgo, indeed, but) with whatevei was iiecesbary to 
prevent their encountering a certainty of vitiating their 
testimony.” 
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^‘But lioiF would ilieir testimony bo liable to be 
vitiated^ I am snpposinj^ them to bo al>s<)lnt(‘]3^ free 
fioni eiTor as regards the religions element — wbicli they 
dolly ei piue.” 

shall see in a minute whether their h'siimony 
was liable to be vitiated or nor, and whether the s<‘[){iration 
for winch you contend be conetnvablo or even possible. 
I fear that you have no winnowmg-faii which will sepa- 
rate the chair fiom the wheat ” 

“ To me, nothing seems more easy than the supposition 
I have made.” 

“Few things r/remoio easy than to make suppositions; 
but let us see I am sure you will ariMver as fairl}^ as I 
shall ask questions. To do otherwise would be to sepa- 
rate the ‘moral element’ fiom the ‘logical/ whatever 
the New Testament wnteis may have done. You be- 
lieve, you say, in the resurrection of Christ ? ” 

“I do.” 

“As a fact or doctn/w ? ” 

“Both as a fact and doetinno ” 

“For it is both, if true,” said Harrington ; “and so, 
I appieliend, it will be found with the other doctrines of 
Christianity. Whether, in 7 / 07 (r particular latitude of 
Nationalism, you beliovo many or few of them, still, if 
true at all (which wo at present tiilce for grouted), they 
are both facts and doctrines, from the Incarnation to the 
Eesuirectioii, But to coiitino ourselves to mie — that of 
the reteurrection — for one will answer my purpose as 
well as a thousand , — that, you say, is a fact — ^ a fact of 
history ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ It IS, then, convoyed to us as such.” 

“ Certainly ” 

“Were the recorders of that iact liable to erroi* in 
convoying it to us? In other words, miglit they so 
blundp in conveying that fact (as wo know the unaided 
historian may, and often does), as to leave us hi just 
doubt whether it ever took place or not ? ” 

“Well,” said the youth, “and you know they ham 
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exlubitod it in sucli a way as to sii<xgcst many apparent 
dibCiCpancies, and those vei'y dilHcult to he reconciled” 

1 am aware of it, and for that very reason selected 
this paiticular liict. In my judgment theie aie no pas- 
sages which more exeicise the ingenuity of the liarino- 
nisis than those which record the transactions connected 
with the losuiicction. But still, in spite of them all, I 
j) resume that you do not think that those discx’epancies 
reallt/ call the fact in question, else you would not con- 
tinue to hehevo li. I should then suddenly had myself 
aiguing with a very diffcicnt peison.” 

Ceil a inly, you aio quite light I agree that the sub- 
stantial fads arc as the wiiteis have delivered them; 
although (hey may, from their liability to erior, have 
deliveied some of the details eiroiieously ” 

‘'•But might this liahilui/ to error have led them a 
little fuithei in their disci epancies, so as to involve the 
fact itself m just doubt, and so of other great facts 
which constitute the doctrines as well as the Jacts of 
Scripture 

“ OF coiiise, I think it mighty since I suppose them un- 
aided by any supeinatuial wisdom in tins respect ” 

aiiswei is honest I thought, perhaps, you 
would ha\c answered diffeiently, in which case you 
would have given me the trouble of pursuing the argu- 
ment one step fuithei. It appeal’s, then, that, though 
inspired to give mankind a true statement of doctrines^ 
yet that, when these dochnnes assume the form of facts 
(which, unhappily, they do perpetually), this hazardous 
liability to error, as Im^tonans, may counteract their 
inspiration, and they may give them in such a form as 
to throw upon them all manner of doubts and suspicion ; 
and possibly they have done so, for aught you can tell — 
But, again, you also ailirm that these so-called mspiied 
men were liable to make all sorts of logical blundeis just 
as the uninspired?” 

Certainly , and I must confess I think the logic 
of the Apostle Paul, in particular, often exceedingly 
absurd.” 

Very fair and candid. For example, I dare say that 

A A 
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you do not tliink much of liis iirgiimonis or luforencea 
from certain doctiiiics , or ins pi oofs of those doctrines 
from the Old Testament oi ” 

‘^They are not, indeed, worth much in my estima- 
tion ” 

« Candid again; but then it is plain, lirsl, that you will 
hare to distinguish between ilio pnre docfnnes which 
Paul derived from a celestial source, and his eironeous 
proofs or inferences, which aio delivered in ])rccisely tlie 
same manner and with the same assumption of auUiorily, 
And this, I think, would be an insiipeiabh' (ask; at 
least, it seems so, for you Kationalibts decide this mailer 
very diiTeieiitly. When any of you fa\ our me with } our 
sketches of the true heaven- descended Pauline theology, 
I find thorn widely dilieront fiom each other. Your 
Religious element’ IS of tlio most variable volume. Some 
of you meliide nearly the whole ciecd of ordinary ortho- 
doxy , others, fifty or even eighty per cent, less, both in 
bulk and weight.” 

Perhaps so” 

Perhaps so ! But then, what becomes of your prin- 
ciple, that you may separate the pure ‘ roligiouvs element/ 
as conveyed to the minds of the sacnxMl writers by direct 
illumination, from the errors of vicious logic which have 
been permitted to mingle with it? To me, it appears 
any thing but easy to separate the functions of a revealer 
of trull/ inspired truth, from the vitiating infliumct’s of a 
hillacious logic The ‘ heavenly vision/ howevei " obe* 
dienf a Paul may be to it, will be but obsimrely repre- 
sented, and suffer egregiously from that distorted image 
which the ill-constructed mirror will convey to us. — Bui 
once more, I think you do not hold Paul’s rhetoric to bo 
always of the first excellence 

Certmiily not , I think his representations are often 
as faulty as his logic is vicious ; especially wlum, umler 
the influence of his Jewish education, ho throws old (la- 
maliers mantle over Ins shoulders, and dotes a)>out «ulla- 
gories^ founded on the Old Testament” 

“Pair and candid once more, but then, I suppose, you 
will admit that tlie Divine truths which he ivas, never- 
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tlielrssj commissioned to teach mankind^ will, like any 
other till tills, bo much affected by tlio mode in whicli 
tli(‘y are repiesciited to the imagination , will become 
briglitin’ or moie obsciiie, more animated or more feeble, 
and e\en moie just oi distorted, as tins task is wisely 
and judiciously, or preposterously perfoimed ? ” 

‘'No doubt,” 

“ Then it appears, I think, that if there were nothing 
to contiol the Apostle rani’s maimer oi exhibiting Di- 
vine verities, ev(ui in i elation only to the imagination, 
theie might be all the difference between sober truth and 
fanatical perversions of it I might, in the same manner, 
jnoceed to show that the feelings^ uncontrolled by a 
superioi influence, would be also likely to give distortion 
or exaggeiation to the doctiines. But it ib enough It 
appear^ veiy plain that, accoiding to your hypothesis, 
even though the Apostles weie comimsbioned to teach by 
supeinatiual illumination certain tiutlis, yet that, being 
liable to be infected with all the faulls of false history, 
bad logic, vxciouh rhetoric, fanatical feeling, these divine 
truths might, possibly, be most falsely presented to us. 
We have, leally, no guarantee but your gratuitous ‘sup- 
position’ that they have been taught at all We have no 
ciu tenon for separating what is thus divine from what is 
merely human, I fear, therefore, your distinction will 
not hold* The stream, whatever the crystal purity of its 
foimtam, could not fail to be horribly impure by the 
time it had flowed through such foul conduits.” 

“ In short,” continued Harrington, with a bitter smile 
at the same time, “ there are but three consistent charac- 
ters m the woild ; the Bible Christian, and the genuine 
Atlieisi, — or tlic absolute Sceptic.” 

“Ko — no — no,” exclaimed the whole tiio at once; 
“ and you yourself must be true to your principles, and^ 
therefore, scoptieal as to this.” 

“It is,” he replied, “ one oC the very few things which 
T am 7Wt sceptical about At all events, right or wrong, 
I am, as usual, willing to give you my leasons for my 
belief” 

“Xhithcr say your douhfs’^ haul Fellowes* 
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“Well, for my douhis, tlien. You see, my fi lends, 
tliQ matter is as follows. The Cluistnin speaks on tins 
wise : — 

find in refeienee to Christianity, as in reference 
to Theism, what appears to me an iinnicnso pi'(‘poncler- 
ance of evidence of various kinds in favour of its tniili; 
but both alike, I find, involved in many diilicuities 
which I acknowledge to be insuimoiiniable, and m 
many mysteiies which I cannot fiithom. I ])eli(‘ve tlie 
conclusions i 7 i spite of them. A-i to tho reveialion, I 
sec some of its discrepancies are tho efieci of transeiip- 
tion and cormption; others aie the lesnlt of omissions 
ot one 01 inoie of the wi iters whicli, if supplied, would 
show that they are appaient only, of others I can 
suggest no explanations at all , and, over and above 
these, I see dilliculties of dociruw which I can no 
more profess to solve than I can tlio 'parallel per- 
plexities in Nature and Providence, and especially those 
involved in tlic permitted phenomemon of an infinity of 
physical and moral evil. As to these difficultu‘s, I 
simply submit to them, because I think tho rejection 
of the evidence for the truths which they oiukirrass 
would involve mo in a much gi eater difiiciilty. With 
regard to many of tho dilficnlties, in both cases, I see 
that the progress of knowledge and science is eon- 
tmuaily tending to dissipate some, and to dimmish, if 
not remove, the weight of others ; I sec that a dawning 
light now glimmers on many portions of the void whore 
continuous darkness once leigned; though that very 
light has also a tendency to disclose other difficulties; 
for, as the sphere of knowledge increases, tho outline of 
darkness beyond also increases, and increases oven in a 
greater ratio. But I also find, I frankly admit, that on 
many of my difficulties, and especially that connected 
widi the origin of evil, and other precisely analogous 
difficulties of Scripture, no light whatever is east; to 
the solution of them man has not made the slightest 
conceivable approximation. These things I submit to, 
as an exercise of my faith and a test of my docility, 
and that is all I have to say about them ; you will not 
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alter my views by dwelling on tliem, for yovr sense of 
them cannot be stionger than muie.^ Thus speahs the 
Chiibtian , and the Atheist and the Sceptic occupy 
giound as consistent They say, ^ We agiee with you 
Chiistians, that the Bible contains no greater difficulties 
than those involved in the insciutable constitution and 
course of natuie;’ but on the veiy principles on wdiich 
the Rationalist, oi Spiiitualist, or Deist, or wdiatever he 
pleases to call himself, rejects the Divine origin of the 
former, we aio compelled to go a few steps further, and 
deny — or douht — the Divine oiigin of the lattei. It 
IS true that the Bible presents no gi eater diffi-culties 
than the external universe and its administiation (it 
cannot involve greater), but if those difficulties aio 
sufficient to justify the denial oi doubt of the Divine 
authoi^hip of the one, they aie sufficient to justify de- 
nial 01 douht about the Divine oiigiii of the othci.’ — vSuch 
lb his position , but as to you^ what consistent pobition can 
you take so long as you affiuii and deny so capiiciously ^ 
who ‘biiain at tlie gnats’ of the Bible, and ^ swuillow the 
camels’ of your Natuial Religion^ You ought, on the 
principle on which you reject so miKdi of the Ihble — 
namely, that it does not hanuonibc with the deductions 
of yoiu intellect, the instincts of conscience, the intuitions 
of the * spiritual faculty,’ and heaven knows what — to 
become Mamchmans at the least ” 

“ But these very arguments,” said one of the youths, 
are just the old-fashioncd arguments of Butum^ which 
it IS surely droll of all things to find a sceptic making 
use of,” 

I admit they are his, my friend ; but not that theie 
is any inconsistency in my employing them. I affirm 
that Butler is quite right in his premises, though I may 
reject the conclusion to which he would bring me He 
leaves two alternatives, and only two, in my judgment, 
open ; leaves two parties untouched ; one is the Chris- 
tian, and the other is the Atheist or the Sceptic, which- 
ever you please ; but I am profoundly convinced he does 
not leave* a consistent footing for any thing between. 
IliS fire does not injure the Christian, for it comes out 
A A 3 
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of Ins own camp; nor me, for it fillb short of inj lines; 
but for you, who have pitched jour tcuits between, lake 
heed to jourselvos, lie pioves cle«irlj enouprh that 
the very dilHculties for which you rejeid Clnistiaiuty 
exist equally, sometimes to a siiU gi eater amount, m 
the domain of nature.” 

‘^Oh!” said the youngest, ‘^we do not think that 
Butler’s argument is 

''Then/’ said Hairing ton, ^'tho sooner you nfufc it 
the hettei. All you have to do is, just to show that 
this woild does not exhibit the uuHpiali(i(‘s-r~-(Iie mi- 
series — the apparent caprice m its admiuistuition-— the 
involuntary ignorance — the enormous wrongs — the 
wide-spread soirows and death it does You will do 
greater service to the Deist than the wholt‘ of his tribe 
have ever done them yet, I am com meed that Butler 
IS not to be refuted ” 

" But do you not recollect what no less a man than 
Pitt said, — ' Analogy is an argument so easily i etoi ted ? ’ ” 
replied the same youth. 

"Then you will have the less dilTiculty in retorting 
it,” said Harrington, coolly. "Pitt’s obsei ration only 
shows that he had forgotten the true object of the work, 
or never understood it. For the purposes of tefiiiation, 
it does not follow that an analogy may be easily retorted ; 
It may be, and often is, irresistible It is when employed 
to establish a supposed truth, not to expose an error, 
that it IS often feeble. If Butler had aiiempiod to prove 
that the inhabitants of Jupiter must be miserable, no- 
thing could have been nioio ridiculous than to adduce 
the analogy of our planet. But if he merely wished to 
show that it did not follow that that beautiful orb, being 
created by inhnito powei, wisdom, and goodness, mifst 
be an abode of happiness (just the Bationalust style of 
reasoning), it would bo quite sulficieiii to introduce the 
speculator to this ill-starred planet of ours.” 

There are few who will not acquiesce in this remark 
of Harrington’s, however they may lament the alter- 
native he seemed disposed to take. Assuredly, for the 
specific object in view, no book written by man was ever 
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more conclusive tlian fcliat of Butler For if you can 
show to an unbeliever in Cliiistianity, who is yet (as 
most aio) a theist, that any objection derived from its 
apparent lepugnance to wisdom or goodness applies 
equally to the “ constitution and course of nature,” 
you do fciiily compel him (as long as he lemains a 
theist') to admit that that objection ought not to have 
weight with him. He has indeed an alternative , that 
of Atheism or Scepticism , but it is clear he must gi\e 
up eithei his argument or his — theism. It may be 
called, indeed, an argument ad liomiiicm , but as almost 
eveiy unbeliever in Chiistiamty is a man of the above 
stamp, It IS of wide application This is the fair issue to 
which Butler brings the aigument ; and the conclusive- 
ness of his logic has been shown m this, that, however 
easily ‘'‘^analogies” may be ^‘retorted,” the parties affected 
by it have never answered it I was amused with the 
criticism with which Ilanington wound up ‘‘^Butlei,” 
said ho, “ wrote but little , but when reading him, I have 
often thought of Walter Scott’s old wolf-dog Maida, 
who seldom was tempted to join in the baik of his lesser 
canine as'^ociatcs ‘ He seldom opens his mouth,’ said 
Ins inaslei , ‘ but when he does, he shakes the Eildon 
hills. Maida is like the great gun at Constantinople — 
it takes a long time to load it \ but when it does go off, 
it goes off for something!’” 


Aug. L I this day put into Mr. Fellowes’s hands the 
brief notes on the three questions on wMch he had soh- 
cil(‘d my opinion. They were as follows: — 

L Mr. H(‘wman says that it is an idle boast that the 
elevation of woman is in any high degree attributable 
to the Gospel. “ In point of fact,” says he, “ Christian 
doctiine, as propounded by Baul, is not at all so honour- 
able to woman as that which German soundness of heart 
has established. With Paul the sole reason for marriage 
is that a man may without sm vent his sensual desires.” 
If indeed there were no other passage in the New 

A A 4 
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Testament than that to whicli lsli\ Nmnnan refers, there 
might he something to be said foi lurn liut it is only 
one of mtinj , and the question leally M ksmio is conse- 
quently blinked ; namely, 'vvhat is th(^ {Hpeei ol the entire 
New Testament Institute upon the aviations of woman ^ 
It IS true, indeed, that the leason for maruage which 
Ml. ISTewman contends is the only thing Taiil thought 
about, is very propeily luged j foi fiom the constitution 
of human natuie (as every comprehensivo philosopher 
and legislator would admit), as well as horn tlu^ honible 
condition of tlimgs where maiii<ige is neglected, pio- 
mmence is very ju'^tly given to the preservation of 
chastity as one of the primary objects of the institution. 
But the question as between Mr. Newman and Chris- 
tianity IS this : Is this the only aspect under whidi the 
relations of man and woman are rcpresmitinl to us? 
That every thing is not said in one passage is true 
enough From the desultoiy manner in whicdi the ethics 
as well as doctrines of the Now Testament are expounded 
to us, and especially from the casual form which they 
assume in the Apostolic Epistles, wheio the particular 
circumstances of the parties addressed naturally sug- 
gested the degree of prominence given 1o each topic, 
wo must fairly examine the whole \olumo in order to 
comprehend the spirit of the whole, and not take up a 
solitary passage as though it were the only one. Now, 
if we examine other passages, we cannot fail to see 
that the New Testament consecrates married life by 
enjoining the utmost purity, devotion, and tenderness 
of affection. Look at only one or two of the passages 
in which the New Testament enjoins the reciprocal du- 
ties of husbands and wivcvS ; what sort of model it pro- 
poses for their love Husbands, love your wives, oven 
as Chiist also loved the Church, and gave himself for it 

Let every one in paiticular so love his wife 

even as himself ; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband. So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies . . . . t giving honour unto the wife as unto the 
weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace 
of life” 
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Is this like condenimn^ -women to Le “elegant toys 
and voluptuous ap])endages 

AdmidiuT, foi the sake of argument, that the -whole 
of Chiistuuuty IS a delusion, that Chiist never lived, 
and llierefoie never died, that ho is a moie palpable 
myth than even Di. Htiauss contends foi , still it is 
impossible not to see that the 'vviiieis of the New Tesla- 
incut repu‘s(‘nt his love for man as the ideal of pure, dis- 
interested, self-sacrilicing ailection, this appeals whether 
wo listen to the words which the Evangelists have put 
into Ills mouth, or those in which they have spoken of 
him “ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” Now, let theio be as 
inucli or as little liihtoiic truth in such statemenis, in the 
doings and suilerings of Christ on behalf of humanity, as 
you will, the conclusion is nresistible, that liis conduct 
(real or nnaginary) is >set forth as the exhibition of iin - 
equalled patience, gentleness, meekness, and forbearance , 
of a love anxious to pui chase, at the dearest cost, the 
purest and highest ha]ipiness of its objects. Now sucli 
IS the pattern of affection which the Apo'-fcles commend 
to the imitation of “ husbands and wives ” in their conduct 
towards one another Bucdi is to he the lofty standaid 
which then' love is to emulate, Is it possible to go 
fuither^ Does not tbe fantastical observance, or rather 
the absolute idolatiy of women cheiished by chivalry — 
itself, however looted in the influences of a corrupt 
Christianity — look like a caricature beside the picture^ 
And wiio arc the “poets of Germanic culture” who have 
ristm to an equal ideal of the recipioeal duties and senti- 
ments of wedded life ? I niuht contend that so beautiful 
a picture of a real equality between man and woman — 
founded on the love of the common Lord of both — such 
a picture of wonian^s true elevation was never realised in 
the ancient world, nor would have been to this day had 
not Christianity been proimilgaied, nor is now^ except 
where Christianity is known, though alasl not always 
wlieie it is. But if you think otherwise, beg Mr. Newman 
to give you a catena of passages from the “ poets of 
Germanic culture” (he has not adduced a syllable in 
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proof) ; and recollect it ought to be fioni Germanic poets 
who lived beloie the Geimans wen' C^hnstiaiis^ Or 
peilmps you would wish to sc'ek the Germaine senti- 
ment” towaids woman giue in its soiiiee, as ‘^non in tho 
certainly not nnfavouiablo estimate of T'kmIus Fn then* 
respect foi woman, and the stie'^s tliey Lu<l on ('hastily, 
the ancient Geimans tiaiusceruh'd without doubt many 
savages. Still, few readers will suppose theie was much 
reason to boast of the elevation of women, oi the piesenco 
of much reiined “ sentiment” betwc'en the sexes. As 
long as women do all the dnidg(‘ry of lioust* and field 
work, while their lazy husbands dunk and gamlde; as 
long as they aie liable (and their childien too) to be sold 
or put on the hazaid of a cast of the dice, as long as 
they are themselves ferocious enough to go out to battle 
with their hutobands; I piesume you wdll think the 

Gcnnamc culture” very far short of the culture” 
likely to be produced by the New "restameni ^ Wtdl says 
Gibbon, Heroines of such a cast may claim admiration ^ 
but they were most assmedly neither lovely nor very 
susceptible of love,” 

IL Mr. Newman says that undue credit has been 
claimed for Christianity as the foe and extirpator of 
slavery. Ho says, that at this day, tho New Testament 
is the argumentative stronghold of those who are trying 
to keep np the accursed system.” Would it not have 
been candid to add, that the New Testament has over 
been also the stronghold of those who oppose it, as well 
in this country as in America It is on the express 
ground of its supposed inconsistency with the nuixiim and 
of Christianity that the great mass of abolitiomsia 
hate and loathe it. A public clamour against it was 
never raised in the days of ancient slavery, nor is now 
m any country where Christianity is unknown. Tho 
opposition to ifc in out oxmi country was a religious one ; 
that we know full well; and so is tho opposition of tho 
American abolitionists at the present day. If selfish 
cupidity, on the one hand, appeals to the New Testament 
for its continuance, so does philanthi'opy, on tho other, 
for its abolition ; and though in my judgment the in* 
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foicnoo'^ of tlie latter aio far moie icasonable, the mere 
fact that both parties appeal to the book shows that the 
New Te’^lamcnit neither sanctions it — lathei the conti'ary 
hy Diiphvdtton — iioi expiessly denomiees it, — Mr New- 
man doubtless can do it safely This veiy moderation of 
laipe;ua<>(\ howevei, has, to many minds, and those of no 
mean (ap«U‘ity (tlK‘ late Di, Chalmer'^, for example), been 
regm ded as an indieatum oi the wisdom which has pre- 
sided 01 ei the const metaon of the New Testament, it 
was not only a tone poiemptoiily demanded by the 
necessary (‘onditions of publishing Christianity at; all, 
but was best adapted — nay alone adapted — in the actual 
condition of the woild in lelatioii to sla\rery to make any 
salulaiy impiession. 

A<liiuttiiig that the great, the primary end of the 
Gosp(d was spiritual ; that it was the object of the 
Apobtles to obtain for it a dispassionate hearing among 
all nations , and that, however they might hope indirectly 
to allect the temporal prosperity and political welfare 
of mankind, all good of this kind was in their view sub- 
ordinate to that spiritual amelioration, which, if effected, 
would neet'Ss.uily involve all inteuor social and political 
impiovemcnts , — I say, adimiting this, it is xeally diiS- 
cult to imagine any other coui sc^ open to a wise choice than 
tliat which was actually adopted. I contend, that in not 
pa'^sionalely dimouneing slavery, and in conlenting them 
f.elv(‘s with quietly depositing those principles and senti- 
ments ■which, while achieving objects infinitely more 
imjioitimt, would infallibly abolish it, the Apostles took 
the wisest courht^, even with relation to this latter object 
< — ^though It was doubtless not the course into which a 
blind fanabcism would have jilungcd. To enter upon an 
opmi crusade* against slavery in age would have been 
to render the preaching of the Gospel a simple impos- 
sibility, and to coirvert a professedly moral and spiritual 
institute into an engine of political agitation ; it would 
have alforded the indignant governments of the world ^ — 
quite prompt enough to charge it with seditioub tendencies 
— a plausible pretext for its suppiesbion Both the 
primary and the secondary objects would have been 
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sacrificed ; and tlie chains of blavciy riveted, not relaxed. 
Slavery, in that age, wo must lecollect, was iiderwoven 
with the entire fabric of society in alniO'-t. all nations 
To denonncG it would have been a }n’o\ oc.it ion, nay, a 
challenge to a servile war in evoiy countiy to wlucli the 
2 eal of the Chnslmn emisaanes might (uury llu‘ (hxspol 
Contenting themselves, tlicrerore, with tlu' vnmwuituni of 
those pnncipies which, where they are truly (unbraced, 
are inconsistent with the permanent existenci^ of slinery, 
and if tiiumphant, insure its downfall, tin' Apostlis pur- 
sued that which was their great object; and for IhoM' of 
an inferior order, patiently waited for the time %\luui the 
seed they had sown broad cast in the eai th .should yield 
its harvest 

And surely the event has justified tluur sagaeitr For 
to what after all have just notions on this most important 
subject been owing except to this said Christianity'’ 
Though it is true that, owing to the im]>erfe{*t exiunpli- 
fication of its pnncipies by men who profess it, it has not 
yet done its work, it is doing it; though sonn* Christian 
nations — more shame for tliem^ — have shues, none but 
Christian nations are without them. Not only is the 
sincere admission of the maxims and principles of the 
New Testament inconsistent with the pennanent ex- 
istence of slavery, hut the history of Christianity atlbrds 
peipetiial illustrations of its tcndmicy to destroy it. 
Even during the dark <ages — even in its most conupted 
form — Christianity wrought for the practical extinction 
of serfdom. Mr. Newman says that it was C/mstianSi 
not me7Z) that the Church sought to onfraiuibiso : it little 
matters ; she sought to abolish all villenage. says, 
that even Mahometans do not like to ensla\e Maho- 
metans ; I ask, can he find iinnicmv bodies of 3labome(am 
who contend that it is contrary to the' spiut, tendencies, 
and maxims, if not precise letter, of Ilnur xtshgion to 
enslave any body"^ h'or it wa.u such a piiueiplo which 
expressly called forth the abhorrence and condemnation 
of slavery in our own ago and nation. It cannot be 
denied that the movement by which this accursed system 
was, after so long a struggle, exterminated amongst us, was 
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an Fininontly religious one, as regaids its mam supporters, 
the they took, and the sacrifices they made. 

^‘ikit Clul^tlan nations have defended and piactised 
sla\ 01 y 1 ” you will say. 

They lia\ c ; and Chi istian nations have often piactised 
th(‘ \ioo> whioh the ‘"'Book” expressly condemns — just 
ah all naiums ha\e piactised many things which their 
codoh of m 01 alb oi laws condemn. The question is, 
wlu‘tlic‘1, in the ont‘ eabo, the Booh, or m the other case 
the ('ode.\, approve them , not, I presume, whether man 
ivS a 'veiy inconsibtcnt animal Tut no system is made 
atiswoiahle foi' the \iolations of its spirit — except 
Ciirihlianiiy. 

hli. Newman says, that slaveholders make the “New 
Tcbtainent the siionghold of the accursed system.” It 
Iiad ]<ocn luoie to the purpose if he had pointed out a 
jias'^age or two which recommend it. He knows that it 
IS simply hocause it does not (for reasons already stated) 
derwiniee li, that they say it approves it. Are you satis- 
fied ^vitli this reasoning ^ Then try it on another case 
— for dosputi^m w exactly parallel. The New Testa- 
ment does not exprebsl3r denounce that, and for the same 
reasons; and the aiguments foi passive obedience have 
been with (Hpial plausibility drawn fi omits pages. Will 
the Traii'^atlantic republicans approve despotism on the 
same authority'^ — .Despotism has wrought at least as 
muc’.h iniHuy to mankind as slavery, and probably much 
more*. Was it a duty of the Apostles, instead of laying 
down principles, which, though having another object, 
would infallibly und(‘rmim^ it, to denounce despotism 
overywlKU’e, and invite all people to an insurrection 
against their rulers? If they had, the spiritual objects 
of the Oospd would ha've been easily understood and 
very propel iy trtHifed. Lei me apply the “ argumentum 
at 1 hominem” Mr. Newman has favoured the world 
with Ills th^ws of religious truth, and the “spiritual” 
weapoubi l)y which its “champion” is to make it victo- 
rious over mankind ; he has also recorded his hatred of 
slavery ami ck^sputibin, where sucli magnanimity is 
perfectly bufcj and perfectly supeifluoua. Let mo now 
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suppoue you not only pnrtly, hnt wliolly of Ins inind, 
and animated (if bpintiialihm” will ever piompi nuni to 
do anytliin^^, eveepf as IlainngPm '^ays lo wut{‘ bnol^^ 
against book-x'oveiations) — k‘t me snppo<-(' }ou animated 
to go as nmsj^ioiiary to the Ea^t lo pi(‘neh tins spintiial 
system, would you, in addition to all the re&l, publicly 
denounce the social and political enis under which the 
nations gioan^^ If so, your ‘Spiritual projects would 
soon be perfectly undcistood, and t^ummaiily dealt with 

It IS in vain to say that if commissioiUHl by irt‘avenj 
and endowed with power of working mi radios, you 
would do so; for you cannot tell und(‘r what limitations 
your eommibSion would be given: it is pudty certain 
that it would leave you to woik a moial and spiritual 
system by moral and spiritual m<*ans, and not allow 
you to tiiin tlio world upsid(‘ clown, nor mmulacioitsly tell 
it that you came only to preach peaei*,’’ while every 
syllable you uttered would lu' an incentive to sedition. 

Ill The last point on which you ask a ft‘w remaiks 
is in relation to the early spread of Christianity, Mr. 
Newman makes easy work of this gieat problem. Ho 
says, “Before Constantine, Christians were but a 

* A similar reply to another objection of infidelity (funiuh’d on 
Piinrs iccogmtion of the aiithoiity which the actualh/ pjcrmlmcf 
lavLs and customs of the ago gave to paicnt.s m the disposal ot th(‘ir 
claiighteis in marinige) is ihged m th(‘ adnmuhlo woik on the 
“ Lite mid Epistles ol Paul ” by Messrs Conj bearc and IJow scjiu 
Ml Conybeaio says, ”Wo must suppose this water” (evidently 
Newman) “ would on tlio same gi minds” (mi whieh he con- 
demns Paul) “leixuiie a modem mi^^sioiuu^ to Jhav^ia to puMeh the 
absolute incompatibility of despotic government wdth sound mo- 
rality” The whole vvoik was not completml till alter tlie publica- 
tion of the “Eclipse of Eaitli,” tliougb tbe JVumbii eontmuing these 
words must have been published a few mouths hefoic, and when 
tins last woik was piepaimg foi the piess Had the Author seen 
the passage m time, he would have been glad to refei to it ; for 
such coincidences, when, as in the pieseut ease, ptrfectly inde- 
pendent, add much to tho weight of an aigmucnt. But he would 
have been still better pleased to make the icderenbe for the pur- 
pose of doing what ho now does — expressing his sense of the 
value and hcauty of the elabouito work on Paul, and eainestly 
rccoinincndmg it to the attenUon of‘ the reader* 
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f) action of tlie cmpiie . . In fact it loas the 

Chrisfiari .soldier 6 in Constantmd s a^iny who conquered 
the empire for Christianity ” ^ 

In the liihi place, supposing tlie facts just as stated, — 
iianiely, that it was tlic Chii^tian soldiers of Consiantme 
who coiupiered the cmpiio for Chiistiamiy , who was 
it that eoiKpieied the luiuy for Christianity ^ When I 
find Mahometanism the prevalent religion ihiough the 
English logimeuts, I shall sluewdly suspect that the 
conqu(\st of England for Mahometanism will have been 
made an easy task by its having already made equal 
piogres-^ amongst the people generally^ 

1 suppose It will not be denied that the soldiers, 
by whose aid Constantine achieved this great victoiy, 
were tlunnsolves professedly conveita to Christianity; 
and Chiisiiauity, as it had existed in the times of the 
lecont peisccutionSj was not likely to allure men to the 
profession of aims. I think, therefore, we may faiily 
assume, that if the impel lal armies were to any con- 
sideiable exlcmi — and it must have been ex hypothesi 
to a pi e\ ailing extent — composed of Cluistians, Chris- 
tianity had made at least equal progiess in the i^anks 
of cull life Tlio one may be taken as the mea&uie 
of the othei , though vo mujht fairly suppose, both fiom 
the ]nineiples and habits of the Chiistians, that they 
wmuld be found in civil life in a laiger ratio. The 
camp not precisely the x>bice for them ; the Gospel 
inigiit find them there, it laiely sent them So that 
the cpiesfion ridurns, how came it to pass that the bulk 
of the armus whudi “ (conquered the empire for Ciiiis- 
tianify” earne to be Chxnstians — at least in name and 
piofessiun 

Ah you will vsay, “in name — but they were strange 
Christians who became soldiers.” Yery tiue, and it 
nmk(*s my argument the strongui. Mere professois of a 
religious System only follow in the wake of its tniimphs. 
Y'heii those who do not care much for a s}s1em, profess 
ami embrace ib depend upon it, it has largely Uiumphed. 


* Phafecs, p, 1G2 
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To suppose, tlicx'ofore, tliat Constantine conqnorod tlie 
einpiic foi' Chi istian it}”, while ■\^(‘ admit that tlio aimy 
was already Chriblian, is vcty like getting lid of tho 
objection in the way the IiiBhinan piopoteod to get nd of 
some supeifluous cait-loads of eaitlu “Let iib dig a 
hole,” said he, “ and put it in ” It is much the same Iiere. 

Constantine became a convert, perhaps from convic- 
tion, but certainly lather late. Supposiug him w political 
convert, as many have done, it could only be liecause he 
saw that Chiistiamty had done ih woik to such an ex- 
tent as to render it moie probable tliat it would assist him 
than that he could assist it. Tins iiiduc(‘d him to take it 
umlei the wing of his pa(ionago. And on su(*h a the- 
01 y, what but such a con\ictioii could have justilied him 
in the attempt foi a moment? How could he be fool 
enough to add to the dilliculties of his position — a can- 
didate for empire — the stnpeudous diiiiculty of foicing 
upon Ills unwilling or indifferent subjects a religion 
which by supposition lliey were any thing but prepared 
to leceive? If tho prospects of Chiisliauity had not 
already decided the (piebtion for him, so far fiom receiv- 
ing credit for political sagacity, as he cvei has done, he 
would deserve lailiei to be considered an absolute idiot! 

Again; is it not plain from history in general, and 
must we not infer it from the nature of the case a priori^ 
that Christianity miibt in some fashion have conquered 
its millions before Constantine or any othm* man ■was 
likely to attempt to compier tlie empire for Christianity, 
or to succeed in so doing if he had ? Is there an In- 
stance on lecord of a people suddenly, at a moments 
notice, changing its religion, or rather — for this is the 
true representation — of’ mmii/ different nations changing 
their many dihcrent religions, at the simple command of 
their sovereign, and ho too an upstart ? In two cases, 
and in only two, it may be done ; first, by an luispax ing 
use of the sword, the biief, simple alternative of Mahomet, 
Death or the Koran ; the other, when the new form of 
belief has converted the bulk or a largo portion of the 
nation ; of which, in this case, the conversion of the 
ai-my is a tolerably significant indication. 
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But airain ; if it be said tliat tlie people, or ratlier tlie 
many diilfrent nations, abandoned tlicir religions out of 
eom})lal'^<^nee ti> tlieii sovereign, I answei, wliy do we 
not the same Unng repeated when Julian wished to 
rm 1*1 -'0 the (‘XjiennKuit ^ They were not so pliant then ; 
then was it seen veiy eleaily that the people were, as in 
eveiy other caw*, unwilhii", as regards their leligion, to 
be iiu*ie piippi'ts in the hands of their governors Julian 
was aniniatt‘d by at least as strong a haired of Chris- 
tiandy Constantine by a love of it Yet we see 
all the way through that thcra was not a chance of 
sue(*('ss for him. 

‘"Bui there were some persecutions,” you will say, 
by Cunsfantinc.” True, but they were so trifling 
couipui(‘d with what would have been ret|uiiod had the 
conv{*r''ion of an unbelieving and lefractoiy empire 
(le[){‘nded on Mudi means, that few who read the history 
of r(*UiiioiH 1 evolutions will believe that they weie the 
muse of tbo change Every thing shows that a vast 
pieeeduig monil i evolution in the empiie is the only 
suflicient explanation of so sudden an event. Gibbon 
himtocif admits Constantine’s tolerant disposition, 

it may be said, “the old heathenism was worn 
out and etlbte , no one thought it worth his while to 
stand up hi defence.” 

I answer, lir&t, it seems to have been sufficiently 
IovimI, or at hsist Christianity was sufficiently hated, 
to insure friKpumt and sanguinary persecutions of the 
latter, aiinost up to the eve of Constantino’s accession, 
yeeoudly, you are to consid<*r, that though m the schools 
of philt»^ophc‘rs, in llui Epicurean or Sceptical atmosphere 
of tlu^ iuNuriou*^ capital and other great cities, there was 
tinque^lionabiy a numerous party to whom the old 
supciNtition was a laughing -stoch, there were vast multi- 
tudes to whom it was still, in its various forms, a thing 
of power. You are to recollect that the Roman ompiie 
was made up of many nations, each with a diflerent mode 
of religion, and to supposi* that these different roiigions 
had eeiiHed to exercise the usual iidiacucc on vast niulti- 
tudes of the people would be mere ddusion. I 1 ‘ they 
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were sm rendered at last so easily, iL could only bo be- 
cause a «reat party — aiita^ombiic to eacli — -had been 
silently forming in each nation, and niuhnnnmng iho 
power of the popular supeiatitions* But, ilnnlly, if the 
representation were tine, to what can so singular a phe- 
nomenon — this simultaneous decay ordilfereni ndigions 
— this epidemic pestilence amongst tlic gods oi the 
Pantheon — bo ascribed, but to the previous inlluence 
of Chiistianiiy, and its extensive eoiKf nests? And, 
fourthly, supposing this not the case, and yet tluit the 
indifference m question existed, this indideieins* to the 
old systems of leligion would not piesuppose etpial indif- 
ference to 7iei0^ or induce fhe people to einhraei' them at 
the mere bidding of their new masteu If this were 
so, we ought to see the same phenommion nqieafed in 
the case of Julian, If in their presumed indHltnencc to 
tlie old and the new, they listened to Constant iih 3 when 
he commanded them to be(‘omo Christ ian>*j, why did 
not they manifest an equally compliant temper when 
the Apostate enjoined them to become hcatiums, and, 
like Constantine, gave them both preciqil and example ^ 

Bui look at the historic evKhmee on the vahji^ct long 
before the establishment of Christianity, Is it possible 
for any candid person t.o r<Tid the Epistle of Pliny to 
Tiajan, and not see in that alone, after making every 
deduction for any supposed bias under -which the 
letter may have been wiitten (though, in fact, it is dif- 
ficult to suppose cm^ bias that -would not rather lead the 
writer to diniinish the number of the Christians than 
to exaggerate it), —is it possible, I say, to read that sin- 
gular state paper and not feel that the new religion had 
made prodigious progiess in that remote piovinee? and 
that, d fortiori^ if in BirJiynia it had conqiier<»d its 
thousands of proselytes, in other and more favomed pro- 
vinces it must have gamed its tens of thousands ? To 
mo the letter of Pliny speaks Tolumes ; and if so much 
could be said at so caidy a period as a. m 107, what was 
the state of things two ceniurioB later ? 

Precisely the sam^ conclusion must bo arrived at if 
wc consult the uniform tone of the Christmu apologists, 
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from eTn«?1ni Martyr to Minueins Felix Maldiii^ liere, 
again, what (letluetion^ yon ploa^e for ilio foivid elo- 
<|U(nK'(‘ uml ilu‘t(>n(‘al exaggeiations of such «a man as 
Teituihan, it is too much to suppose even his Afncan” 
impt‘tii(>‘-ity would ha\o ventured, not meiely on the 
viiuleut iiweetive, tlu* hold taunts with which ho cveiy 
wiu'ie a'-NiiK the popular superstitions, but on sucli 
sliomi as^el lions of the tiiumphant piogiess of the 
upstart lehgion, iinh^'.s theie had been obvious appioxi- 
luaiion to tiulh in his statements. ‘'^We weie but of 
yesteuhn,” says he, “and wo have filled your cities, 
idatuh, towns, and assemblies ; the camp, tlie senate, 
the ])alace, and tlu' roruni, swarm with converts to 
Ciinstmnity ” Apologist for Christianity ^ UnleKss 
tUe^e iNords had been enfoiced by very much of tiuth, 
he would have made Cluistianity simply ridiculous; 
and (din^tians would have been necessitated to apo- 
logise foi then mad apologist 

Th{‘ sanu‘ conclusion eipially follows fiom the con- 
sidiUMlion of those \eiy corruptions of Christianity, 
wlu<;h no candid student of ecclesiastical histoiy will be 
slow to ndnut had alieady udeeded it, many years befoie 
CuiHlantuie \entiu cd to aid it by his (‘(piivocal pationage. 
It was oIimouhIy it^ tiiumphant progicss — its atti action 
to itself of much wanilth — the accesMon, to a considerabia 
extent* of fashion, rank, and power — tiuit chieily caused 
those eorniplions. >So long as the Chiivstian Clmrch was 
poor and ilespiMu], such scenes as often attended the 
<de(‘fion of hi shops in the great cities of tho empire would 
be {piite impossfhhx 

Ihider such caTuunstanees the argument of Mr. New’-- 
ijuiu— judunously eom])ressiHl into a few sentence^ — 
appfdirs to me (‘ven luthcuais, IIow’* dilfcrcnt the course 
winch (Hbhon pursues ^ What a pity that the great his- 
torian did not jH'reeive that this vstatemeiit would have 
led him ixpuilly well to his desiied (hkI, that so brief a 
demonslrntion would suilico to account for that nn- 
manageable phenomenon, the rapid progress and ulti- 
mate* triumph of Christianity 1 He, on the eontraiy, 
seems to ha\o read history with veiy diileient eye*s, and 
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jet I suppose no man will question eillioi* liis loarnin" or 
Ills sagacity Ho imda liimsclf obliged lo admit (be con- 
spicuous advance which the Clo^pel bad made lielbie 
Constantine’s accession, and employs evm j nei\t‘ to in- 
vent suibcient; natural causes to account lor it. Wiiat a 
bicile task would be have bad of it if lu* bad hut b(‘- 
thought Mm that Christianity, instead of luning heim to 
an enormous extent successful, was, in fact, vaitmu, in 
compai'aiivo failuro, the tiiiimplumt. aid of a imhtaiv 
conqueror. Ho might then ha.p dispenscMl with the 
celeb? ated cluipfer^ and substitiited for it the two [uegiuint 
sentences by w^hicb Mr. Newman has, in olleet, doclaied 
it bupei’diious. 


Aupist 7. Three clays ago (the eyeming liefore my 
return home) I managed to pi^-^vail upon ni)S(df (o ha^*e 
a close and formal cbscus'-ion with Harrington <m the 
subject of his scepticism. Wo had a regular light, which 
lasted till midnight and beyond. A good deal of it was 
(in a double sense, peihaps) a vvkTOftaxuu As I had no 
one to jot down shorthand notes of our controversy — 
perhaps it is as well for me and for truth that, (hex e was 
none — it is impossilde that I should do more than gi\e 
you a succinct summary of its course. But itiS piincipal 
topics are too indelibly impiessed on my memory to kwo 
me m doubt about gcneial accuracj^ 

I hardly know what led to it ; I iK'heye, however, it 
was an observation he made on the ditrercnt fates of 
metaphysical and physical science,— the last all progress, 
and the first perpetual uncertainty. Ho had been ri^ad- 
ing a remark of some philosopher wdio attributed this 
dilference to the more sufostant.ial inceiitiv<*s ofiered it? 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. Ho that,” said 
he, ^Hhey ave, it seems, what our German friends would 
call ^ Brodwissenschaflen r Not the hrrnu^ as some 
idly suppose, but the stomachy is the true organon of 
discoveiy, and if the metaphysician could but be punc- 
tually assured of his dinner (which has not?' always been 
the case), or at all events of a fortune, we should soon 
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Lave tlio irtfc tLeorios of the SuLlime and Beautiful — of 
Etluc^ — of the lulimto — of the Absolute — of Mind 
and Malhu' — of Libeity and Necessity; whereas / 
tlimk we should only have a multiplication of doubtful 
theories,” 

lie Kmiarked that he doubted the truth of the hypo- 
thesis in both its paits: that nut the want of adequate 
motives, but. the nitinnsic dilHcully of the subjects, had 
ke])t metaphysics back (on what subjects had men ex- 
pended moio gigantic toil?), nor, on the other hand, was 
it upcesbiti/ that chiefly impelled man to cultivate physical 
senuiee; it was the desire of knowledge — or rather, he 
added, the love of truth ; for what else was man’s admitted 
€Uf in the last resort, unless lie is equally curious 
about falsehood and liuth , “that is,” said he, laughing, 
“as curious after ifjno? a7ice hioiolcdge I No,” 

he continued, “ the sciences aie made aits for utilitaiian 
purposes ; but the sciences themselves have a very diffe- 
rent origin. For my own pait, I would as soon believe 
that Sir Isaac Newton excogitated his system of the 
timversG in hopes of being made one day Master of the 
hlini.” I assented, and, smiling, told him I was glad to 
find him admit that there was in man a love of knowledge, 
identical with the love of ti utli. Ho said he admitted 
tlie appetite^ but denied that there was always an ade- 
quate supply of food. He admitted that in physical 
scieoco man seemed capable of unlimited progress ; but 
it seemed doubtful whether this was the case in other 
directions. “What was there inconsistent with scepti- 
cism in that ? ” he asked. 

I answered that it was not for me to say at what 
point of the scale a man might become an orthodox 
doubter ; but I was, at all events, glad that he had not 
gone all the lengths winch some had gone, oi professed 
to have gone ; wIiq, if they had not i cached that chmax 
of Pyrriionism — to doubt even if they doubt, yet had 
declarcHl the ailainmeiit of all truth impossible I then 
banloied liim a little on the advantages of “ahsolnlo 
scepticibin told him I wondered that ht‘ should throw 
them away; andi'eminded him of the bucccss with which 

B B 3 
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the sceptic might tiaia on his aclversaiy into the “bosky 
d(^ptlib” of German inetaphyMCS — the theoricN of Hcln'h 
ling, Fichte, Ilcgel. “ If tiuth be in any of tlio^e dusky 
lahyxintlis,” said I, “you aie not compelled to iiiul her, 
the inoie unintelligible the discussion Ix'eouKN, the 
better for the sceptic, you may not only doubt, but 
doubt whether you even understand your doul>(s Fou 
may play Glide and seek^ there for ten thousand years.” 
“ For all eternity,” -was his reply. But he said ho 
had no wish to seek any such coveii, nor to yi/r/y the 
sceptic. 

I told him I was glad to find that his scepticism did 
not — to use Buike’s oxpicssion on another subject — 
“go down to the fonn dal ions ” lie answered that he 
was afiaid it did on all subjects reall// of any significanco 
to man. “As to the piesent life,” he continued, “ I am 
quite willing to accept Bayh‘’s dictum : ‘ Les Heiqitiqucs 
ne moient pas qu’il ne so lallut con former aux couturnes 
de son pays, et praliquer des devoirs do la morak*, et 
prendre pai'ti on ces choscs hi sur des prohahihtcs^ sans 
attendi'e la certitude.’ ” 

I was not sorry that he took Bayle’s limits of sccqiticism 
rather tban Hume’s * I told him so. 

Hume, he said, was evidently playing with scepticism ; 
for himself, he had no heart to jest upon the subject. 
The Scotch sceptic acknowledged that the im^tapliysical 
riddles of Ins “ absolute scepticism ” exorcised, and ought 
to exercise, no practical influence on himself or any man; 
that the moment he quitted them and entered into society, 
“ they appeared to him so frigid and unnatural,” that he 
could not get himself to interest himself about them any 
farther ; that a dinner with a friend, or a game at back- 
gammon, put them all to flight, and restoriHl him to the 
undoubting belief of all the maxims whicli his medilative 
horns had stripped him of. It was minral^ Harrington 
said; for such scepticism was impossible. He added, 
however, that had Hume been honest, he would never 
have employed his subtlety in the one-sided way ho did; 
“for,” said he, “ if Ms principles be true, they tell just as 
much against those who deny any religious dogmas as 
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apiauwt those who mawfdin them Yet eveiy where in 
r(‘latioii to xehgioii — take the (Question of miiacles for 
example — he aigiics not a sceptic at all, bnt as a clog- 
inatk-i, — only on the negative side. If Ins doctrine of 
Mdeas’ and of ‘Causation’ be tiuo, he ought to have 
maiutaiiKHl that, for any thing we know, miracles may 
ha\ e occurnnl n thousand time's, and may as often occur 
again JIume,'’ he said, “was amusing himself; but I 
am not : noi can any one really feci — many pretend to 
do so. without feeling at all — the pressure of such doubts 
as en\ elope me, and be content to amuse themselves with 
them ” 

I found it very difficult to attack him in the entrench- 
mmih he had thrown up 1 thought I would just try for 
a moment to act on the Spiritualist’s advice, and, throwing 
a^'idi' all intellectual and logical piocesses,” all appeals 
to tlie ‘•’critical faculties,” advance “lightly equipped as 
Pii(‘Nlley luiuMdf,” making my appeal to the “spiritual 
famihy.” I cannot say that the result was at all what 
“hpiulualihin” pi'omises. On the contrary, Hainngton 
pained all such appeals in a twinkling He said he did 
not admit that he had any “spiiitual faculty” which acted 
in Isolation fiom the intellect; that religious faith must 
bt^ founded on religious truth, and even r/ 2 «asi-religious 
f.mh on //^ravz-rehgious tiuth. .That the intellect and 
the moral and spiritual faculties (if he had any) acted 
togidher, since he felt that he was indivisible, and that 
the former must be stiiisfied as well as the latter ; that it 
was so with all his faculties, none of which acted in isola- 
tion ; that however hunger might prompt to food, he 
ncvc*r took what his senses of sight and touch told him 
was sand or graved ; that if he indulged love, or pity, or 
angei\ it w«is only as his senses, and the imagination, and 
the un dm standing were busied with objects adequate to 
elicit thmn; thatlf beautiful poetry excited emotion, it 
was tmly as be nnderstood the meaning and connection 
of the word-. “ And what else are you doing nozo, while 
urging me to realise by direct ‘insight,’ by ‘gassing’ on 
‘hplritnal truth,’ and so forth, the things you wish me to 
— I say what are you doing but appealing to me^ 
B a 4 
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iliroiigli tliose same media of the senses and the imnoina- 
lion, bj ilietoiic and logic IIoav else can >ou gam any 
access to my supposed \spinhial facuhu^s 1 replied, 
that even the spiiitualist did that — ho en(h*a\Quied to 
convince men, 1 supposed he roplunl, laiiglungy 

‘^because he is piivilegod doiildy to abuse logic at one 
and the same time , to abuse it in one s(*ase as ti fallacious 
instrument of religious conviction in the huiul'^ of others, 
and to abuse it in another sense, as an instrument of 
fallacious conviction in ins own. But y<iu aio not so 
privileged ” 

Haiiington insisted on the fact that the whole thing 
was a delusion : I might appeal, he said, if 1 thought 
proper, to any faculties, or ludiments of faeuliies, ho 
possessed, spiritual oi otliei'wxse, Init he really could 
not pretend even to coinpichend one syllable 1 said, if 1 
denied him the use of his understanding. 1 might as 
well, and for the same reasons, appeal to him without iho 
intervention of Ins senses — for his ^^soul” could not bo 
more different from his “intellect” than from tliem. 
“ Besides,” lie continued, “1 know you do not imagine 
that any spiritual faculty acts tlius independently of 
the intellect 5 and, theiefore, you are only mocking 
me.” 

I thought it best to cut nij cable, and leave this un- 
safe anchorage. 

^ I told him that, as ho doubted whether man had any 
distinctly marked religious and spiritual faculties, while 
I affirmed that he had, — although he was quite right in 
ppiiosing that I did not believe that they acted except 
in close conjunction with the intellect, — it made it dif- 
ficult to hold any discoiuse witli him Doubting the 
Bible, he had also learned to doubt that doctrine of 
human depravity, which ho once thought harmonised, 
and 1 still thought did alone harmonise — the great 
facts of man’s essentially religious constiiitiion and his 
eternally varied and most egiegioiisly corrupt religious 
developmenL 

However, I told him that even in the concession of 
ihQ prolahle as a sufficient rub of conduct in tins life, 
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lio lint! srantccl enougli to condemn utterly Iiis sceptical 
po'-itum 

lie now looked sincerely interested. “Let me,” said 
I, ask you a few (|uestions” He glanced towards me 
an aicli look “What,” lie said, “you Avisli to get tho 
vSociatic wmathei»gagc of me, do you You forget, my 
de.ir uncle, that ^ou introduced me to tlie Platonic dia- 
lect ic>.” 

'4 leaven forgive yon,” said I, “for the thought. 
You know I make little pretension to your hxvoiiiite 
eruletie nudhotl : and if I did — oh! do you not know, 
Harrington, my vson, that if I could but convince you 
on fill's one suliject, I would consent to bo confuted by 
}on, on every other, every day in tho ycar^^ — nay, to 
}>e tram pil'd under your feet ^ ” I added, with a falteimg 
voice, “ And, besides that, do you not know that tlieie 
can be no rivalry between father and son , that it is tho 
only human aifection which forbids it ; that piidc, and 
not envy, swells a father s heart, 'when ho finds himself 
oiudtme ” 

lie V as not unmoved; told me ho knew that I loved 
him Wid!^ and desired me to ask any questions I pleased. 

Ill* haw liow giatified his ulfecUon made me feel I 
said, gaily, “ W(‘U then, let me a^k (as our old friend 
wdth th(‘ quier face might have said), Do you not grant 
there is Mieh a Hung as prudence?” 

I do,” he said. 

“Ihit to be prmknthy I think, to do that which is 
most liktdy to promoti' our happiness.” 

Tiat \vhi(‘h smns most likely, for I do not admit 
that we knom wliat ‘wilL” 

^•^That which urm.% then; for it is of no conse- 

C|UeTUH*,” 

“ ( )f no coiiHequenei' 1 surely there is a llttlo ditrereneo 
between and wmimj to he ” 

“ All tiie ditlerenrt* in the world ” J replied, *'but not 
in relation in our ehoiee of {»muiucU Wc choose, if pru- 
denh that conduct ^\hich, on the wliole, deliberately 
semm likely to promote our happiness, and as far 
m that goes, what iiwunis, is ” 
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grant it; and tliat probabilities are the measure of 
it,” said Harrington. 

“You aic of Eayle’s opinion, that tlietc is in i elation 
to the present life, a probable prudent, and that it would 
be gloss folly to neglect it ?” 

“ Certainly ” 

“ And 111 proxiortion as the interest was greater, and 
extended' over a longer time, you would be content with 
less and less p7 oh abilities to justify action,” 

“ I freely grant I should ” 

“ If now a servant came into the room to say that he 

feared your faim-house at King’s 0 * was on lire, 

though you might think it but faintly probable, you 
would not think it prudent to neglect the information ^ ” 
“ I cei tainly should not ” 

“ And if you weic immortal hero on earth, and Iho 
neglect of some probably, or (we wiU say) only possibly 
true information in relation to some vital interest, might 
affect it through that whole immortality, you would con- 
sider it prudent to act on almost no probability at all, on 
the very faintest presumption of the truth ^ ” 

“I must in honesty agree with you so far.” 

“What does your scepticism promise you, if it be well- 
founded ^ Much happiness ? ” 

“ To me none , rather the contrary , and to none, I 
think, can it promise much.” 

“ And if Christianity be true — for I speak only of that, 
I know there is not in your estimate any other religion 
that comes into competition with it, — immortal felicity, 
immortal misery depends on it ? ” ^ 

“ Yes : it cannot be denied.” 

“You admit that scepticism may bo false, even though 
it has a thousand to one in its favour ; fox* by its very 
principles you know nothing, and can know nothing, on 
the subjects to which its doubts extend,” 

“ I acknowledge it.” 

“And Christianity may be true by the very same 
reasoning, though the chances bo only as one to a 
thousand ? ” 

“ It is so.” 
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Then jour own confession yon are not prudent, 
ior you do not act in I'elation to Cliristianity on the 
inmnplo^ on which you say you act in the affaiis of tho 
pUNcait lil(‘ , wlicue you acknowledge that the least pre- 
hUtu])tion w ill move you when the interests axe sufBcieiitly 
im maiumt and gieat ” 

He told tm\ with a smile, I might have ariived at the 
hanie conclusion w itlumt any argument, for he was will- 
ing to acknowledge in general that ho was not piudent, 
and 111 lehituui to lliib v('ry subject should always admit 
with Ilyion, ^‘•that the sincere Christian had an unde- 
niable^ ad\ ant, ige ovei both tho iiiMel and the sceptic, 
sinei*/’ lie addtnl, putting the admission into a very con- 
eiM* foira, their best m his 

\ t*ry well,” said I, Harrington ; only remember 
that }aur nnprudciico is none the less for your admission 
of It.” 

Hone in the world,” he admitted ; but ho contended 
there wa^^ a haw in the argument; for that it was impos- 
sible to accept any religion on mvvalj prudential grounds. 
Aiul he then -went on, in his curious way, to lament that' 
an unuMiMUiable candour luevented him from heie taking 
ni!%antag<‘ of an ingenious argument adopted by some 
of the lumhun “ h]Hi ituiilists ” lu leasoning on tho proba- 
Inlitns of a iutuu* Ide.” They contend that it is neces- 
sary to insulate tlu* ^oul (if it ^yo^lld discover ‘^spuitual 
Iruth”) from all bias of self-interest — fioni all oblique 
ghuu'eN at pntqHsdive advantage; in fact, that only /i(? 
Ih fully ispiipped for diheovering ^*spuitual truth” who 
i 4 dis 1 ntt‘n*>tt*dly hidiHereutas to whether it be discovered 
or imt Haningtou said he could not pretend that even 
the 3(H‘ptie so favourably circumstanced as that, 
<*For ni} pait/' he said, ‘‘I cannot honestly adopt tins 
\iew% and always think it prudent to accept as laige an 
armful oi happine-^ uh T can grasp, when truth and duty 
do nor come ju tlu* w'aj.” 

Ami in tlu* name of common sense,” I said, ‘^wliat 
tnuh and tiuty arc io stand in gout ’way? Is not your 
tiutlh that there U mme''*” 

he rcpHtsh simhng ; ^‘but is not the truth the 
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trutli, as Falataff said ^ tliougli to be sure it was wlien 
he was maniitacturmg his eleven men in buckiani ont of 
two However, as Mr. Newman, when some one fore- 
told that he would be some day a Socinian or an infidel, 
replied, '^Well, if Socinianism or any thing vhe bo the 
truth, Socinians or any thing else lefc us be so I must 
say, if no truth be the truth, 710-trutli-men let us be ” 
Very well,” I replied. “Then, it seems, truth stands 
in the way of prudently ; and instead of remedy- 
ing our hist paradox, we have started on another, that 
truth and piudence are hero opposed : for in no other 
cases (I think) m which you apply your own rule ot* the 
piobable to the piesent life will a mind of youi compre- 
hensiveness say they are opposed; I am suie you will 
admit the general maxims, that to lie is inexpedient, 
and that honesty is the best policy, and so on.” He 
granted it. 

“But further,” said I, “what sort of truth is this, 
which involves duty, and yet is opposed to prudence''^ 
It is, that there is no truth it seems, and this completes 
the paradox. This strange truth — the Alpha and Omega 
of the sceptic, his first and his last, — is to involve duty ; 
he is to be a confessor and martyr for it ^ Nothing less 
than happiness and prudence are to he sacrificed to con- 
science in the matter Truly, if the truth that there is no 
truth involves any duty, it ought to be thediity of believ- 
ing that there is no duty to be perfoimied, and you might 
as well call yourself a no-duty-man as a no-tnith-man ” 

He smiled, but replied, that, seriously, it was impossible 
to adopt any religious opinions, or to change them at the 
bidding of the will 

I admitted, of course, that the will had no direct po-wer 
in the matter ; but reminded him, that if he meant it had 
no infiuence, or even a little, on the formation or reten- 
tion of opinions, no one could be a rnoie strenuous as^erter 
of the contrary than he had often been. I remiiided him. 
it was so notorious, that man usually managed to believe 
as he wished^ that there was no maxim more frequently 
on the lips of the greatest philosophers, oratoi's, and 
poets. But I added, that there is also a legitimate way of 
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infliionclnp^ tlie “vrillj anti that is tliroiigli tlie untlerstand- 
intx ; and that it was with the hojio of inducing him to 
iCH*nn^i<h‘i the jiaradoxeb of scepticism, and not with any 
i‘\jH‘e{at ion oT iiwtant or \iol(‘nt change, that I was 
aiiMmi'^ to miUTnerate them on the present occasion 

If is iaipo^sd)U‘ foi me to lecollect exactly the course 
of the loin; eou\ (‘I'^alion that eiiMied ; suffice it to say, 
that he iMllinulv gi anted many other paradoxes, some 
of thmn --o itMdih, as to coiiiinn the suspieion I had 
sniuetiines telt, that ln‘ niusi often have doithted the vail- 
<li(} of hh doithh. Ih* admiLled, for example, that since 
men in general (whetluT from the possession of a distinct 
itdoiious faculty, though it might bo corrupt and de- 
piaied, or a m(‘ro rudiimmtary tendency to religion) had 
adopted hame leligion, religious bcepticism, in an mtelli- 
gihli‘ beiHc, was oppos'd to nature , — that it was equally 
tqipo ed to nafuu\ inasmuch as the general constitution 
oi‘ man nought and lo\ed eertaintij^ or supposed certainPf^ 
ami found a state of ]){‘rpetuai doubt intolerable; and 
tlial if tills In' attiihutcHl to a teiidimey to dogmatism, 
that n the \aiy t(‘iuleiicy of nature which is affiimed ; — 
tint It is opposed to naluie again m this way, that 
%\lHH*as u‘stle-auss ami agitation of mind aie, usually 
at all c\< ui\ vat minis to seek ridief, scepticism piodiices 
these Us m pun* ami ptoper lesiilt; — that, since by the 
confession of e\ny mmd worthy of respect, the great 
docfi inns of lehiioig if not iviiv, are such that we can- 
not hm irrsk they weic: since, hy his ow7i confession, 
H'cptan m has nothiuu to alhne in it, and rather causes 
luiaT} than !iappim‘-s* and sinc(‘ by lus confession, and 
that of ruu*} om* ihe, men in general easily btdieve 
iliei. -it m un unaeeouuUible paradox that any 

one should remain a sci*pti(‘ for a day, except indeed, 
from a h ar oi the truth that since sci‘})ticibm 
teiid^ to nd ivw it is better not io knew its tiuth, and 
that then Ihu* lunorama* U better than knowdedge that 
if Chri'^fiam!) be an tllmson, it at all e\ents tends to 
make lueti happier than the truth cdseeptieism, and that 
then lbr»- erior fndim than truth ;-^thai leligUmsscep- 
tit i^iu open io the same objoiiion bcepticJism abso’- 
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lute ; for "wliereas tlie last is taunted witli trusting to 
reason to prove that leason can in nothing bo trusfcedj 
religious scepticism is cliaigeablo with dechuing tlie cer- 
tainty of all unceitaiiity, and, while pioclaiimng that 
thei e IS nothing true, avowing that that is the truth , and 
lastly, that if, in consistency, it leaves even that uncer- 
tainty uncertain, it arrives at a conclusion winch ever- 
lastingly remits us to renewed investigation ! 

“ But,’’ said he, “ the sceptic does affirm the cei tainiy 
of all uncertainty. That is precisely my state of mind, 
even in relation to Christianity. Both its truth and 
falsehood aie — uncertain.” 

‘‘Then,” said I, “I must not say you reject Christianity, 
but only that you do not receive it ” 

“Piecisely so,” said ho, with a smile and a blush at 
the same time. I was much amused with this logical 
ceremoniousness, by which a man is not to say that ho 
1 ejects any thing so conditioned, but only that ho does 
not leceivo it I told him I miaginod they came to much 
the same thing. 

“It is impossible,” said he, after a pause, “to affirm 
any thing on these subjects ” 

It IS equally impossible,” said I, “ to affirm nothing ; 
on the contiary, you sceptics have two conclusions, 
though in a negative form, foi every body else’s one — 
together with the pleasant addition that they are con- 
traries to one another; and as Pascal said tlial the man 
who attempted to be neuter between the sceptic and 
dogmatist was a sceptic par excellence^ so the genuine 
sceptic may be called a dogmatist exccUeuce.^^ 

“For my part,” said he, smiling sadly, ‘ I hardly think 
it is very difficult either to believe nothing or eveiyihing. 
Pellowes, you see, has believed every tiling, and now he 
is m a fair way to believe nothing. However, all I mean 
IS, that the evidence on those subjects nnluces one to a 
state of complete menial suspense, in which it is equally 
unreasonable to say that we believe, as to say that we 
believe not. Howevex', I grant you mosti of the ])aracloxes 
you mention; hut a sceptic is not to bo startled by para 
do^xes, I trow, and alas! thcyy>roz?e nothing.” 
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notlutia ’ niiy, I tliitik you do your system iii«* 
ju^tu'o , I tlnuk it I'- (‘utitU‘<l to the {ll^tuu‘tlon of making 
girnt diHnnoncs You oonA>^ llmt tlio only truth on 
suh]iH*ts tliat thcio no truth; that to act on 
this tiutli ntH‘i‘Nsitaton a (‘niuhiri opposed to nature, to 
p!U«I<‘u<‘o» to , that it is a knowledge worse 

than igTMuaneo; that H ih a truth that is worho than 
eiror , that it nc‘\t‘r was, will he, or can bo embiaeedby 
many, anti that it mulas the tew who embrace it, miser- 
able ; }nu admit further, ^vith me, that men geueially 
hehtot* an tlu^y ?ff,s/o Why, then, do you not fly from so 
hidetui'* a monster, on tlu‘ \ery ground (only in this case 
It iH ^sirtmger) iin whudi you doubt all religious systems--- 
that In on aeinnuit of tin* suppcNod paradoxes they m- 
•voh(‘? It ina} he hut a little argument with you who 
Nuun to ileiuami dmuoiustration of ichgious truth; but 
for 111) ‘-elf, I fold that whatever bo the truth, such a 
(diiimuni m fecepticLsin, briHthng all over with paiadoxes, 
must he— a lief^ 

he replied, “ but then which religion is the 

true?*’ 

Navf’ I saiilj ^*that is an after consideration ; if you 
can but he hrouglii to belie\e that cmy is true, I know 
yon will behew but 

^^You touehed just now/’ he replied, ^‘on the very 
(hflieiilty. I shall belicwo as sooir as any one gives me what 
30U truly say I ask, — demonstration of the truth of some 
{au‘ of the thou^-and and one religious systems which men 
lane believed” 

And that d<unonstration,” said I, you cannot have ; 
for ttod has not gi anted dimionsti atlon to man on that or 
any other suhjtHd m which duf/j ih involved” 

‘*lku why mighi I not have had it'^ and should I 
md blue lutd it, if it had been tnemnheni on mo to be- 
lieve It?” 

We had now come to the very knot of iho -whole 
argnuumt. 

Incumbent on yon to believe 1 I supi>oso you mean 
if there had bn*n any s}st(‘m which )uii could not hut 
bdieus which you must b(die\e whether yon -would or 
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not No doubt, in tliat case, tlie requisite evidence 
would liave been sucb that sceptieibiu would have been 
impossible ; that word ^ iiiciuubent ’ implies (Infi/ ; and 
that woi d duff/ is the key to the whole myshn’j , foi it 
implies the possibility of resisting its claims. 'Wo do not 
speak of its being mmmhent on a man to run out of a 
burning house, or to swim, if he can, when tin own into 
deep watei*. He cannot help it. If there bo a Supiemc 
Euler of the universe, and if the posture of his intelligent 
creatui’es be that of submissive obedience to lam, it is 
inconceivable that a man can ever liave eocpermice of his 
being Willing to pci form that duty with the sort of 
demoBstiation which you demand, and for aught wo 
know, it may be impossible, constituted as we aie, that 
we should ever be actually trained to that dutv eYct‘|>t in 
the midbfc of very much less than certainty. Now, if Ibis 
be so — and I defy you or any man to piove that it may 
not be so — then we are abkiiig a simple impossibility 
when we ask that wo maybe fieed from these conditions; 
foi it IS asking that wo may peiform our ditfi/ under cir- 
cumstances winch shall render all duty impobbible.” — I 
pursued this subject at some length, and renmuled him 
that the supposed law of our religious condition was 
tliioughout in analogy with that of the entire condition 
of our present life, and in confoimity with lus own rule 
of i\\Q pi ohahle s that it jirohcdde evidence only that is 
given to man in either case, and pi'obablo evidence,” as 
Bishop Butler says, “often of even wretchedly insufficient 
character ” Nature, or rather God himself, everywhere 
cries aloud to us, “ Oh! inoitals — certainty, demonstra- 
tion, infallibility, are not foi yon, and shall not be given 
to you, for there must be a sphere for faith, lu)])C, sin- 
cerity, diligence, patience.” And as if to prove to us not only 
that tins evidence is what we must trust to, but that wo 
safely may — Ho impels us ])y strong necessities of our lower 
nature operating on the higher (which would otlicrwise, 
perhaps, plead Xbr the sceptic’s inaction m rehilion to tliivS 
as well as to another world), to play our part ; if wo 
stand shivering on the brink of action, necosslly plunges 
ns headlong in 5 if we fear to hoist the sail, the strength 
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of ihe current of hfe snaps our moorings, and compels xis 
1odn\t‘ F reinindetl liim that tlio general result also 
that, as m«m pnnst thus act, so, in thus acting, he 
vfUiy u ill, ^shall (and so through all the moods and 
teii-o'- <if contingency) do well; that faith in that same 
HUt of e%idmu*e uhi<']i the* sceptic rejects ■when urged in 
hehuli of rehgnm, prompts the farmer to cast m his seed? 
though he can command no blink of sunshine, nor a drop 
of lain; tlu‘ mcudniut to commit his treasures to the 
deep. tliouaU they may all go to the bottom, and some- 
times do ; the physician to essay the cure of Ins patient, 
thonch tdbm half in doubt whetliei his remedy will kill 
or sine. ‘'li smd I, ‘^in that same faith that we 
budd and plant, and lay our little plans each day; some- 
limt'h coming to nothing, but gencially, and according to 
iIh' fulelity and manliness with which we have conducted 
om>elves, seeuiing more than a return for the moral 
capital eittbarkod; and oven where this is not the case, 
ashuing, when there have been the qualities which would 
natui ally secure success, in a vigour and robustness of 
tdiaraclcr which, like the rude health glowing in the 
wcathcr-laMiUm manner, who has buffeted with wind and 
wu\i‘. tire a more piocioub lecoinpenso than success itself. 
In thc‘-c c\amplcH, God buys to us in effect, ‘On such 
evuhtw' }ou mu.^f and shall act*/ and shows us that we 
Miicly Without jiromibiug us absolute success in 

all our p1ium, or ab^oluto truth in the investigation of 
cvidcncMN he mu-, in either case, ^Do jqut best; be 
faitidul tt) the ligliiyou have, diligent and conscientious 
\u }tHir iiucNtigatlons of available evidence, great or 
iitth‘~act fcarh‘^sly on what appears the truth, and leave 
the re-i to 

llavrimj'ton hcie n.^ked the question I expected: ‘‘But 
suppo’^o dithuiuit imni coming (as they do) on religious 
v-ubjccts to ditlcumt conclusions after the diligence and 
fhhVity of wlm !i you hpe^ak : what then?” 

Tlmu tf the iidclUy and diligence have been ahso^ 
all has been done which, under the circum*- 
Miincc-, could be done--l thmlii not iUy are blameless. 
But I tear there are tery few wdio can absolutely say 
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tins ; and for those who cannot say it at all, their gnilt 
IS proxiortioiiatc to the demands which the inomcnfcous 
nature of the subject made on diligence and fidelity/^ 

I suppose,” said ho, with some hesitation, you will 
not allow that J have exercised this impartial search ; 
and yet, supposing that I have, will you not hold mo 
blameless on the very principles now laid down ^ ” 

It was a painful question , but I was resolved I would 
have nothing to repioach myself with; and therofoio 
answered steadily, that it was not for me to judge the 
degree of blame which attached to his present state of 
mind, which I trusted was only transient; that the 
aigiiment, from sincerity, was itself only one of the 
fiohahle things of which we had been speaking , thal- 
so subtle are the opei^ations of tlie human mind, so 
mysteiioiis the play of the passions and alTcctioiis, tlie 
reason and conscience, so intimate the connection amongst 
all our poweis and faculties, that it is one of the most 
difficult things to bo able to say, with truth, that wo arc 
peifectly sincere; that I did not see any difficulty in 
believing that there is many a man who, without hesita- 
tion and without any conscious hypocrisy, would avow 
his sincerity, who, upon being suffered to look into his 
own mind through a moial solar microscope, would se(‘ 
there all sorts of mi&*3linpcn monsters, and turn away 
from the spectacle with disgust and horror , tliat such a 
microscope (to speak in hguic) might one day bo applied 
by that Power to whom only the human heart is fully 
known, I added, howevei', that if I knew more of Ins 
menial history for some years past (into which my 
affection should never induce me impertinently to pi'y), 
I might, perhaps, in some measure, account for his bcep- 
ticism; that I could oven conceive cases of imiuls so 
^•encompassed with infirmity,” or ho depemhutt on states 
of health, as to render such a condition involnnlaiy, and 
therefore to take them out of the sphere of our argu- 
ment. But apart from some such causers, I plainly told 
him I could not pcimit myself to bcdievo that religious 
scepticism could be free from heavy blame, if only on the 
ground that such as feel it do not act consistently with 
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its rnaxinis in other cases, where the evidence is of the 
same du!)ions nature, or rather is much more dubious. 

I h(' para, I lei ease would be (if we could find it), of a 
mail whose interests urgently required him to act one 
way or the ot her, and who, instead of acting accordingly, 
sat ilowu in absuluie inaction, on the score that ho did 
not know what course to pursue. That indecision would 
l.u‘ always blameable. Ah 1” said I, “ those cool heads 
and skiUiil hands which pilot the little bark of their 
worldly fortunes amidst such dangerous rocks and 
br<‘ak<‘rs, under such dark and stormy skies, what cem 
I lay say if asked why they gave up all thought of re- 
ligion on (he score of doubt, when its hopes are at least 
as high us tliose of the schemes of earthly success, and 
at least us strong as those of present duty? 
What iciU they be able to say ?” 

‘‘Oil! llarringtoiV^ I continued, in some such words 
as these, supposing the draught of our present con- 
dition nut to be such as I have sketched ; that the seep- 
tit’ul vitnv of the gluom in wdiich we are placed is the 
true one, ami that the Cliristian’s is false; 'which, never- 
tiicless, is likely to bo not merely the happier, but the 
nobliU' being, — In; who vsits down in querulous repining 
or shnhful inactivity, as the result of doubt ; or he who, 
buoyant with faith and hope, encounters the gdoom, and, 
while longing for the dawn, is confident that it %vill 
couK!? llutif that sketch ho a true one — if the trial 
of which I have spoken be necessary for you and for all 
— to devidop and diseiplino those qualities which alone 
will elicit and mature an Immortal Virtue, and secure to 
us at last; llu^ privilege of indefectible ‘ children of God,’ 
th<!n with what ft ‘(dings will you liear the Great Master 
say, M'n oxovj other case but this, you acted on the 
prhn‘iplt‘s and maxims by which I taught you (not 
tibsmuady), that I summoned yon to act in this case 
also i doubts and diliiculties were necessary to you as 
to all, ami I exacted of you no mor(3 than \vcre ne- 
cessary nltinuiUdy to secure for you an eteimal exenip’- 
ikm from them! Ihifc because you could not have 
certainty which the vmy necessity of the ease excluded, 
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you declined tlie tnal, and liayo ^accounted yourself im 
worthy of eternal life Ah' how dilfeient if you could 
hear him say^ ‘ It was indeed a temptation , ainuht 
numberless blessings denied to others, I yet gave you, 
too, your trial , — the quchtionablc talent of an inqiiisitn o 
intellect, and leisure to use or abuse it Tempted to ab- 
solute doubt, you would not succumb to it ; you would 
not be so inconsistent hei e as to ichnquish those maxims 
on which I compelled you to act in every other case in 
life, nor deny to me the confidence which you granted to 
every common fiieiid ^ Wained by tlie very mi^eiy 
which was sent to caution you that ui that diiection lay 
death, you struggled against the inciubiona of your 
subtle foes, and you overcame Welcome, child of clay ^ 
welcome to that woild m which there is no inoie 

HXOHT ’ 

We had been ialking on till long past midnight ; and 
the lamp suddenly warned us that its light was ]ust ex- 
piring. Hairmgton took off the shach^ and ivas about to 
light a candle by the dying flame, when it went out. 
“It matters not,” he said, “ I have the means of kindling 
a light close at hand,” “ Let it alone,” said I, rising, 
and gently laying my hand on Ins aim, and speaking in 
a low voice, but with much earnestness ; “ this darkness 
is an emblem of our present life. You cannot see me, 
but you hear my voice and feel the touch of my hand. 
For any thing you know, I may bo seized with a sudden 
fit of insanity. I may bo about to stab you in this daik- 
ness; such things have been You have lost, with the 
light, more than half the indications of alfoction winch 
that would disclose But you timst to the probable ; 
your pulse does not beat any the quicker, nor do your 
nerves tiemble. You may have similar, nay, how much 
stronger proofs (if you will) of the confidoncu wiiii which 
you may trust God, and Him, the compassionate One, 
^ whom he hath scat,^ in spite of all the gloom in svlueh 
this life is involved. That certainty for whudi you have 
just now asked will only be granted when the darkness 
16 passed away; and then you will ^rejoice in the light 
of his countonancof And fmther,” 1 continued “ihero 
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is yet one iliing wliieli T wisli to say to yon ; and I feel 
iXh if 1 could say it better in *this darkness ; for I will not 
\<‘ntiin‘ to say tliat I aliould not manifest moie feeling 
iliaii is consistent in a liaid-hearted mctapiiysiciaii. Yes! 

It ivs on tlu' side of fcciing that I would also address you. 
You will say, feidmg is not aigiiment ? No , but is man 
all leason? I fumly believe, indeed, tliat man is not 
ealUal upon to do auytliing for wliicli liis reason does 
not tell hnu that he lias sufficient evidence; but a part 
of that \eiy evideuee is often the dictate of feeling ; and 
(jfeniiina leasoii will listen to the heart, as not alwaj/s, 
nor perhaps more frequently than otherwise, a suspicious 
phnulm^ If, as Pascal says so truly, it sometimes lias its 
iHU^'^uns, which the leasori cannot compieliend, it has also 
its r{‘a^oius "which the leason thoiouglily understands. 

You were earl}?- an orphan , you do not remember 
your mother ; but I do ; ah ! how well. I saw liei the 
last time she evc3r saw you. You were brought to her 
btalhide •when she was m the full pobsession of all her 
faculties, and deeply conscious that she had not many 
hoiu>s to live 8ho looked at you as you were held m 
ytmi muse’s aims, smiling upon her with to me an 
agoiuMiig unconsciousness of youi appioaching oixdian- 
agc. She gazml upon you with that intonhc look of 
iuex]u<*ssi]do alfection which only maternal love, sharp- 
ened by death, can give; she looked long and earnestly, 
but bpokc^ not one syllable. Ah you were at length 
laktai fiom the room, she followed you with her eyes 
till the door clo»i‘d, and then it seemed as if the light, 
of thibwoild had lieen quenched m them for ever. ‘3 
eharire youf him vSatd at length, let mo see Mm again.’ 
I made a motion ns if to reeali the attendant. ‘ Not Iiei e* 
she addtal, lauiig her hand gently on my arm; and I 
nmhTNtood her hut too well. Vow know whether I have 
ux any degu*e fullUlt'd my trust. Bui is it possible that 
1 can think of an uttm’ failure, and not bo moie than 
tnudded? And if Christianity be true, and if Jam so 
happy as to obtain admihsion to that 'blessed country 
into which an enemy never entered, and from which a 
friend never went away/ and she whom I loved so well 
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should ask mo why you come not, — that she had taiTicd 
for you long, — must I say that you will nevei conio ^ 
that her child had wandered from the fold of the Good 
Shepheid, and had gone I knew not whiihei , that I 
sought him in the lonely glens and mountains, but found 
him not? I haidiy know, but I almost think, — such 
was the love she had for you — that such reply would 
shade that radiant face even amidst the glories of para- 
dise- And now — let all this be a dieam; — suppose 
that not simply by your o^vn fault you will never see 
that mothei more, but that fiom the sad tuith of your no 
tiuth — you nevei ea?? ; that the ^ vale, vale^ tn cBtcrnum^ 
vaUy is all that you can say to hci . yet I say this, — 
that to live only in tlie hope of the possibility of fill- 
iilhng the better wishes of such a fiieiid, and lejoinmg 
her for ever in (if you will) the fabulous ^ islands of the 
blest,* would not only make you a liappiei', but even a 
nobler being than your piesent mood can ever make 
you. My fabulous, as you deem it, is bettor than your 
TBUE ” 

I felt that he was not unmoved. I was myself moved 
too much to allow me to stay any longer, and saying 
that I could iind my way vexy well to my chamber in 
the dark, where 1 had the means of kindling a light, I 
softly closed the door and left him, 

# * 

As I was to leave very early in the morning, I had 
told Hairington that I should depart for the neigh- 
boiuing town (whither lus servant was to drive me), 
without disturbing him. But I could not tear myself 
away, after the singular close of our interview on tlio 
last evening, without a moie express farewell. I tapped 
at his chamber door, but receiving no reply, gently 
entered. Ho was resting in unquiet slumber. A table, 
lamp, and books, by his bedside, bore witness to lus 
perseverance in that pernicious habit whicli lie had early 
formed ^ I gently dzew back one of the curtains and let 
in the light of the summer morning on his pallid, but 
most speaking features, and gazed on tliem with a sad 
and foreboding feeling. I recalled those days when I 
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used ni^litly to visit tlie slumbers of tlie little orplmn, 
and trace in Ins features tlie image of his mothei'. He 
was not aionscd by mj entrance, most likely he had 
sunk to sliimbei at a late houi. Presently he began to 
talk m his slt‘ep, winch was almost a constant habit in 
luh }uungei days, and which I used to consider one of 
tile Munptoms of that intense cerebral activity by which 
ho van distinguislied On the present occasion I thought 
1 could iiit(upiet the fitful and ficetnig images which 
were chiisuig each other by the laws of association 
through lus mind ‘^Bnt how shall I know that these 
things, winch I call real, are difieient fiom the pheno- 
nieua ol’ bleep winch 1 call real ” Alas ^ thought I, 
the ruling pasbion is stiong in sleep as in waking mo- 
im*iits ! How 1 diead lest it bhonld be strong death” 
Itself, of V Inidi tins sleep is the image I After a pause, 
an expression of deepest sadness ciept over the features, 
and he murmured, with a slight alteiation, two lines 
iiom Coleridge’s translation of that glorious scene in 
which ‘Wallenstein looks forth into the windy night in 
•search of Ins star,” and thinks of that blighter hght of 
iiH life wlindi had been just extinguished. Harrington 
ti'-ed to r^ay that he pieferred the translation ol that 
irsiunw e\en io the magnificent oiiginal itself These 
Iim\^ (now a httlo vaiied) I had often heard him quote 
>vilh delight. 

Metlunks 

If I hut her, ’twoiild be well with mo j 

{She w UN the star ol my nativity ” 

Was }u\ hy the magic of dream-land, transported back 
to ehildluaidf "Was he, as an orphan child, thinking of 
hi'^ inolluT, die image oF whose dying houis 1 had so 
lately ealhal up before him? Or was it the lecollection 
<if brighter, and more recently exiingunshcd ‘Star,” 
wdnch thus irouided lih wandering fancy ?— There was 
unothor patHo, and again the fitful biecKo of association 
awiikimed the sad and phimtivc melody of the JEolian 
lyres hni 1 eouM not distinguish the words. 

JVescmlly the scene again changed , and he suddenly 
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said, ^‘'Beautiful sliadow! if thou art a shado-w, — tliou 
hast said, Come to me all ye that are weaiy, — and surely, 
if ever man was weary — To whom can I Jt 

was mth intense feeling that I watched foi something 
more, but to my disappointment (I may alrao'^t call it 
anguish), he continued silent. I could not find it in my 
heait to louse him, and softly leaving the chamber, de- 
parted for home. 

% % % % 

Oct 31 The young Sceptic has since gone where 
doubts are solved for ever , but I am not without hope 
that m his last hours he was able to finish the sentence 
which Ins dream left incomplete. To whom can I go, 
but unto Thee? Tnou only hast the words op 
ETERNAL LIFE” For 1116 — I liavG nothing moie io li\o 
for here. In a few weeks I gladly go to join my brother 
in his distant exile; and for Thee, my Coiintiy, peace 
foe within thy dwellings, and piospeiity within thy 
palaces!” And that it may bo so, — may that Chris- 
tianity, which, all imperfectly as it has been exemphiied, 
has yet been thy Palladium and thy Glory, bo ever and 
increasingly dear io thee I 

^ ^ 

Dee, 2*1, I have resolved that the fragments, which 
originally constituted this journal, sliall not be destioyed. 
I have employed the interval since the hist dale in 
adapting and disguising them for publication. How far 
an embroidery of fiction has been necessary in attaining 
this object is a matter of no consequence to any one; 
since the hook aspires to none of the appropriate attrac- 
tions of either a novel or a history. ISFo doubt, a much 
^s:ofigerjnt^-0st,r<\f a certain kind, might have been se- 
cured of fictitious embellishment, 

or even by a more liberal indulgence in biographical 
details. Buf I have been content, for a spcMual object, 
to foyvfhat some tell us is to be done with die Bible- — to 
separate, €r6in mass of incident which might have 
varied or adorned the narrative, the exclusively ^Hieli- 
gious Element,” If the discussions in the preceding 
pages shall in any instance convince the youthful reader 
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of Hic nature of ihose modern book-ierelations 

wiueh aie home^vliat inconhibtently guen tis in books 
whudi tell us that nil book-xcvektions of religious truth 
are tliunis or even impossible ; if they shall con- 
\!nei‘ lain how misily an mpaitial doubter can letoit 
■null lutiu’t’st tlu‘ (leistical aiguments against Christmnity, 
in imw htiio imntdy insoluble objections can avail against 
nu\ thinn, ; if they shall convince him that the diheiences 
■\shicli the jv^sailants of the Bible taunt its advo- 
eaie'. aii‘ neither so numerous nor half so appalling as 
those vluch divide its oneinies; or^ lastly, if they shall, 
par ttrancvs in any degree protect those who like Har- 

iington 1)-- , are being made, or are m danger of 

being made maptmil as to all lebgious truth, by the 
rehgi<HH ilisti actions cf the present day, I shall be well 
coni eut to hear the charge of having spoiled a Fiction, 
or tnen of having inutilated a Biography. 


F.B. 
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BEi'ElTCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH: 
BeiJtp: a Ke]onider to Pi ofoaaoi* Newman’s « Eeply.” Tim d Edition, 
mined lA'p Sro pneo 3?. 


I IF the Etftiici'' of fhe Ethpsr of 
fis t in tlu‘ 

m a it‘K\ mil i’H*nvin tnUtnni , 
i }t \hi soti’ie iii' jiTojun tn la n }1\ i‘\- 
It » Uti'nn^ii rr is ni uWjukv 
5 ..’^Eouuii t te ^{ii ,\ni niN P*pl*/ to the 
s % If he <1 nu'-tike to suppose 

t hi IV « h Oft wnfh tlu* jKn- 
’aeui I Miihtivei »v It is ml ovii'mMun oh 
ftvU ‘Mhfent' >J' mun ot the ni}.m«iuntt» 

of the ? 'svnili' lutnj tu>.hU»jiu's ol 

gr«ut liteoloj.mMli import in these tniioH 
are Unu in it Tat* tuliinvjnjt 

t'ltti u'f ftiin flioAthiitn's Pith.MH‘e\pluiH 
(hiMhstI nmfhfjeitirrtiH I’hiuiUuvd m(o the 
Ifni*’ I4ith»n “In tueiKiniii. the inesont 
“ tihfum lit the ivtoiiu’ Of tlu J<him^ of 
“ Z'lf U for tlu hu f(s, I liavo onntfetl i lew 
“pi luiiH nuiie esjumih »» tho Intui- 
“(initoi'V UKinfyi ---v huh M't'mod umuwH- 
“pxuh rep! oh mu tin* lunsmml pAit of the 
** umtrtHeysv, undfoih't unthoieuloi tioni 
”tnou:ri it puiutH m dinpiUe hetwtiiiin\ 

** opponent uiil tnvspU I I'houhl hiuo 
fit (liven Wi H pie hm| it, it tins ilistimu* 
^*oit tinu, whin Uf Itau* ot lohniiu il im- j 
**tno ilv.i dionhl hniii , Ims cUni out of tfie 
'** mind I itoUi ot Ml Siv num uni in\ H*h, 
i'oul'ltiivi pitosiVti imuh fuillin in 
** tiiis ihn I lion iiulunituiulnivseU ifinoNt 

to the Miinil l.ipu 1, whUh I 
**thoinsh imi-fvnl wnfi iho pa loiuf inn- j 
^Tin It* it tun t fto (onta «*il, of the 
liwposfuio eiif of al«lulln^ inti i 
*‘ri' ♦ thif f toUol flat tin ami evan 
^ nnpjufnihh vutfiont wiitin*” 

• usdieH low v.oih ^ol pi'ilniH 
'■‘wonhftiu t St in* ton the poi niutlviu 
**ih»alu‘*' *■' ‘ihhi *« t to nesih, foi 
’ «iu\ XiwaiutiH hnruSit »s not ouh 
**<lra 4 l.iifal 'si {*a /“nett whioh w i-* 
oWf ill'll* hn* In hai p»p> 

1 ‘-'nttiv \ ahh 4si I iii tho ** ape tu w oiu* ip 
M iin** inu'ah tt.it (ho 
P’-t ni«i'«ha t! » sifoot the 
*« } t^hl 1 , h sf tfh oil 5 0*1 hit « « 1 fetifsi, 

■'* the ti * 4 * r anneu aitoimh of Slu* JH* 
I I 5\» itiosie aatueil (m th 
“funt i of (he I nfoef I riv* ** I ihi* oti« n 
*»h 4 H? !i» tof le 1**1 aoMfu* / sh/or* 
I wtmM tfu iirami work in 

’^&i‘8al *moh tin wiif* ohi ip ahliosm 
thi* f "'trt 4ni Ht i piotsatlop tolv 

*'4ttittiu45al tia o loth* fwoinaoip 
*‘siilitum*f 1 1 f ftfiH lA } ir^ it ifiMtn 

ihh S'® * Hu* »’ ft of liK* A| I etniiSii 


pp 206-217 — woi ogivenfvomMik 

” NewniimSphaptei ontho UomlPei/ectiOii 
“ e/ Tiuft wis done that I might 

not hu igim chaigod ‘with not nuoting 
oumigh,‘ iml lest it bliould he supposed 
“ th it in llie lemailvs I made on that chap- 
t«t 111 Section ll, I hml taken any advan- 
“ t'lgo hy insuluting sentenees fiom then 
“oonte\t , As the sentiments of Mi Newr- 
“ nun expiossed in Ihe obaouoiis chapter 
“mo notoiious fo tho woild, 1 have nob 
“tlmught It woiOnvlnle to punt them a 
“ tluid time, and they aie tlieietoro 
“ omitted in the piesent edition ** 


milE Anthoi mam desifpi is to 
d- apply Butloi‘8 gicit aigiiment to 
some leient modifleations of Deism He 
has thiown his leasoning, foi tho most 
put, into tho Uurn ot dialogue, and wo 
think that tho Sooi itic weapons have never, 
wnee the tune of Plato, been wielded with 
moie giace and spiiit Tarious 1 ilkoiB are 
bimulit upon tho stigo, who state fairly 
tho optmouH of the difleieiit Doislio schools, 
ind no siueesHivoly tailed by a Biepticai 
ti lend, w ho o\ ei tlnow s them in succossion 
bj' the vci\ objei lions thoj have uigod 
nruinsl Ohustnnitv This task is accom- 
}ih‘*hed not only with vei*y gieat power of 
to 'K*. fmt also with unusual hveliuoss 
ot lUnsti itiou, seasoned with a plentiful 
[ nintuu* ot sareastac liimionr, the latter 
' fieiiig nevoi inliuded needlessly into tho 
! arikutnont, hut springing naturalh out 
of It 'nje pimcipiil ropiesentative oi 
Deihin in tiio dialogue is a disciple of 
Mr Ihaiu'is Hownian, whose wnUiiga 
art* made hi ftuuph a huge contnhutiou to 
thlH speuiH of outei laiumeiit . , , Lob ua 
thmk Ml Ihigers lor the (wldition he has 
nwiu to the phiiosuptihalhteiatureol Eng- 
hnil, and to the dofeuwivo 'iimouiy of 
{’hristeiKlmn, nid stiU more for his pi oraise 
to deal w ith Pantheism is he has already 
tlealf witli Demin Wo trust that he raa> 
spaietl to ledi'cin llus pledge in the 
miplesi iimmier, audaleo toiecast his pie- 
tHidf vunk bj omitting thoso ephemeral 
tapu*s winch nugut Mmlti its peimanenfc 
aiipu'i 1 itiun It he lm*H to aeconiphsh our 
{.vpis't dums, wo iisH httlo doubt that his 
n mit will shme v Itli tlmst* of Butler and of 
Paseil m iho KraUfiulo aiul ■venemUou of 
inmU i ity QU iltXl imy telEW* 


I^naoii : LOSQMAN, GREEK, awl CO. ratomo8te» Row. 
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SELECTIOUrs from the OOBBESPOHDEHCE 
B B. Gl-EBTSOISr, Bsq* Edited by tbo Author of The }>hps 0 
Fmtiu How Edition, completo in Ono Toiumo. Crown 8 
prioo 7s» Bd* 


** nnHESB are the letters of a Tory 
able and accoraphslied roan, 
deeply iinpre5*?ed with tbe necessity of 
meeting' distinctly and firmly, on intel- 
lectual grounds* tlie infidelity of cdu- 


oaiecl society .^^Thoro is a noatm 
an aptitudSf a trutlifuInraH of statoia 
in speaking of comnmnplaee tlm,, 
wlneli are often wy striking m tli 
letters,’* Guaiidian 


lit 

ESSAYS selected f!rom Contrilbiitions to the IBi; 
BUBCH BEYIEW. By HmRY Booers. Sf>€ond Mddi 
revised j witli Additions. 3 vols. fcp, 8vo. piico 21^. 


Confenis 


I* gicgrapMral itnb (fufmtl 

1 LIFE ANT) WRITINGS OFTHOS, 
FULLER 

2, ANDKFAV MAllVKLL 
a LUTHER’-^ CORRKSPONBENCK 
AND CHARACTER 
4, LIFE AND GENIUS OF LEID- 
Hrf2?. 

6. GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
PASCAL. 

6, LITERARY GENIUS OFPLATO- 

CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 

7. GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 

DESCARTES, 

II. fitcrmrg ttttb Crliwal. 

8, JOHN LOCKE. 

9. SYDNEY SMITH’S LECTURES. 
10, STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


II. HISTORY OF THE BNOLlI 

language. 

13. SAI^RED ELOQUENCE - Tl 

BUmsiI PULPir. 

13 THE VANITY AND GLORY 
LlTKRA'rURE. 

14. ULTRA ^lONTANE DOUBTS 

15. EIGHT OF PRIVATE JUA 

MENT. ^ 

III, C[iral00urtl ttttb Coniro&rrsI 

16. ANGLICANISM, ogTHEOXFOI 

TRACTARIAN SCHOOLS 

17. RECENT DBVBLOPAIENIS \ 

TRACTARIANIttM, I 

18. REASON AND FA1TH-.THE^ 

CLAIMS AND CONFLICTa] 
Ip. REVOLUTION AND REpORl 

20. treatment OF CRIAHNAL 

21. PREVENTION OF CRLME. * 


IV 

Ell AS OH and FAITH; thoir Claims and Oonhi 
Beprinted fiom tho BDINBUBaH BJEVIHIW. By ilKjf 
Boqers. The Fom i% IMtUon^ revised j with Addiitoiii 
Appendix. Fop. Svo price Bighfeeeiipenoo. 


ITTS treatment of the Olir^han 
Evidences gives a most happy 
and popular turn to the firravei learmna 
and weightier logic which then ths- 
cuHsion has at various times drawn 
forth from the Jeaders of religious rori- 
troveray, while m giappliijg with 


Sfcmu8« he tontnm^ into 
tiodden grmmiL where he diapl&ya 
quest! oiialdft origmaho and vlgout 
a wi y teOmg kind. i 

come to many n dmihGtoswd re 
from hiscloituerittmd closely-reat 
Rxamikkb 


london .• lOTOMASr, OBJEEN, md 00. P«t®noator Bow. 
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